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EARLY START IN LIFE. 




CHAPTER I. 

Alexander Stirling — Return from School — Death of his Father and 
Mother — Regrets — Maggie — Captain Warden — Alexander's Deci- 
sion — Maggie's Choice — Captain Warden is beaten. 

[BOUT a dozen years ago, more or less, there 
sat, in an old-fashioned library in a country 
house, a youth of eighteen years of age. He 
was not employing himself in reading a story- 
book or a novel, nor in making flies for fishing, or in 
cleaning his gun — occupations which would have seemed 
in accordance with his age ; but he was doing nothing 
with his hands. His elbow was rested upon the table; 
his eyes were looking intently at the floor; and he was 
thinking. But of what he was thinking, it will be necessary, 
in order to explain, to go back at least a few days in the 
history of this youth. 

His name was Alexander Stirling. He was the son of 
a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, and one of several 
chi^ren. 
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Alexander Stirling had passed through his term of 
schooling, and was preparing to come home altogether, 
previous to being launched on the world on his own 
account, when he was summoned to the manse a couple of 
weeks before the time when the legitimate holidays were 
to commence. It was not a pleasant intelligence which 
brought him home, — the sudden and severe illness of his 
father. He lost no time in packing his books and his 
various possessions, and with a very different feeling to 
that which he had anticipated he should have in bidding 
adieu for ever to the region of hard work and occasional 
floggings and impositions, he turned his back upon the 
great red brick house, towards which he should look in 
years to come as the scene of much happier things than 
he esteemed them now. Even the head-master, whom 
hitherto Alexander had regarded as a kind of tyrant, 
became, in parting, a much more pleasant and agreeable 
gentleman than he had ever seemed before. Mr. Stirling 
was indeed very seriously ill ; and before Alexander arrived 
at home, the doctor had seen every reason to fear the 
worst. The events which followed rapidly one upon the 
other had scarcely left Alexander Stirling time to think, 
until all was over. His father was lying dead in his coffin ; 
his mother seemed half stunned by the shock ; and the 
impressive parting words of the father were ringing in the 
ears of the son : — 

* Alexander, you are my eldest To you, to your care, 
I leave your mother, and your sister and brothers. You 
are little more than a boy ; but be a man for their sakes.' 
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And what was Alexander Stirling musing about, do you 
think, that summer evening, as he sat with his head on 
his hand in his dead father's library? He was striving 
to realize to himself the fact that he must thenceforth put 
away childish things, and try to think and act like a man. 

There was a slight noise in the passage near, and then 
the door was opened, and a girl of fifteen came in. She 
looked frightened and excited, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she spoke. 

* Alexander, dear, the men have come to screw down 
the coffin. Will you go to poor mamma ? She frightens 
me ! I am afi^id she is ill.' 

Alexander rose at once and went to his mother. There 
was no doubt of her illness. The strain upon her nerves 
had been too great, and they had given way. Their 
father and his approaching funeral were almost forgotten 
in the new anxiety ; and Alexander found some difficulty, 
on the following day, in leaving his mother in order to 
follow his father to the grave. Then, on his return, the 
doctor had to be again sent for; and it was not many 
days after the grave of Mr. Stirling had been closed 
that it had to be re-opened to receive the body of his 
wife. 

They were both gone ; and not until then did Alexander 
Stirling quite understand his loss. Then, on his return 
from his mother's funeral, he threw himself on the sofa 
in the drawing-room and wept aloud. 

* Oh my father and my mother, I never knew till now 
how much I loved you ! I have not been the son I ought 
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to have been. I might have done much more. I might 
have grieved you less.* 

Then his sister came to him, and putting both her arms 
round his neck, she knelt by his side, and said, ' Alexander, 
dear, do not cry so ! I am sure neither papa nor mamma 
ever thought you otherwise than the best of sons ; I have 
often heard them say so.' 

*I know better, Maggie,' said Alexander, shaking his 
head sadly. * I might have grieved them less.' 

It is always so when our parents are gone. Oh, boys 
and girls, think of that, you who have your fathers and 
mothers yet spared to you. You think it a little thing 
now to grieve them, or to act thoughtlessly towards them ; 
but these little things will appear great and bitter things 
one day, when you look at your parents in their coffins, or 
you follow them to their graves. 

It was a strange thing for these four young people, the 
children of the house, to have the house all to themselves. 
It was enough to make Alexander, the eldest, feel already 
old. The schoolboy of a few weeks since had become 
grave and thoughtful; and the little, handy, clever, but 
merry-hearted Maggie, whom her mother had been used to 
call, in fun, her maid-of-all-work, seemed changed at once 
into a woman. There was no merriment now, although 
there were no tears. Each seemed keeping up for the 
sake of the others. Maggie made the tea, and helped her 
younger brothers, just in the way she had always done ; 
but only Archie, the youngest boy, fell upon his bread and 
butter. Poor little chap ! he had cried very much when 
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he lost his mamma; but now hunger was stronger than 
regret, and he wanted his tea. He was only six years of 
age, and little more than a baby. Hugh, the second boy, 
a fine handsome fellow of fourteen, could not so easily 
forget. He tried several times to eat, thinking that 
Maggie was watching him, and* not wishing to distress her 
more than she was distressed already ; but it would not 
do, and he gave up the attempt, but continued playing 
with his tea, and catching bubbles on the surface with 
his spoon. 

All this while Maggie, little brave-hearted Maggie, was 
talking rapidly to her brother Alexander. It was difficult 
to find subjects which would not jar on such a day as this ; 
but Maggie was a girl who had in her the making of a 
first-rate woman, and she showed it now. Her honest, 
pretty face was unusually flushed, and sometimes there 
was a catch in her voice; but she talked on about an 
accident which had that day happened to a poor neigh- 
bour's child, until she almost carried Alexander away to 
feel interested in what she was saying. 

Then Archie's bedtime came, and the servant entered 
and carried him off. And then poor Hugh left his untasted 
bread and butter, and sauntered away into the garden ; 
and Maggie and her eldest brother were left alone. 
Alexander did not intend to upset her ; he merely raised 
her face, so as to make her eyes meet his, and lovingly 
kissed her forehead. The next moment Maggie's arms 
were tightly clasped round his neck, and she sobbed 
passionately. Alexander could say nothing; he could 
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only pat her face, and kiss her, and smooth her hair, 
while his own tears fell fast with hers. And so they were 
holding each other dose, and crying together, when there 
came footsteps up the gravel path. Both Alexander and 
Maggie thought it was Hugh, who was walking up and 
down the garden ; and they started away from each other, 
and stood on their feet, when they saw that their intimate 
neighbour Captain Warden was standing in the room close 
by them. 

Captain Warden was a retired captain in the navy, who 
lived about three-quarters of a mile from the Stirlings. 
He had known and remembered the births of each one of 
his friends' children, and found it difficult to look upon 
them even now otherwise than as little things, not even 
exceptmg Alexander. 

' Well, my dears,' said he now, on entering the room, 
where he had interrupted them in their tears. * Well, my 
dears.' 

He had meant to add something cheerful, thinking to 
raise their spirits ; but the sight of the empty chairs where 
he had been used to see his friends seated, and the 
sorrowful look of the young people, upset him ; and he 
simply blew his nose, and took a seat. 

There was a silence of a few moments, and then the 
old gentleman said, * Now, Alexander, my boy, I want to 
speak to you about yourselves; and Maggie, my dear 
little girl, you go and take a run in the garden, and try to 
get a little colour back into your cheeks. I can speak to 
your brother better alone j but give me a kiss first' 
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Maggie did as she was told ; and Captain Warden and 
Alexander were left by themselves. 

* Now, Alexander, what do you think of doing?' 

Captain Warden rather expected that his young friend 
would say, * I really do not know ; I can decide upon 
nothing.' Instead of which he answered, 'You know, 
sir, that my father had made up his mind that I should 
go to Australia. He has a number of friends there. 
I see nothing else for me now but to go. I cannot 
now begin to learn a profession; and I won't follow a 
trade.' 

*A11 very well,' said Captain Warden, after a pause. 
* All very well, perhaps, for you, although I never had 
much idea that you would make a living in Australia, and 
I have told your poor father so often ; but you seem to 
forget, Alexander, and I am surprised at you for it, that 
you are no longer entirely your own master. I thought 
you would have had more consideration for your younger 
brothers and your sister than to propose walking off to 
the Antipodes and leaving them to shift for themselves.' 

Captain Warden had not been looking at his companion 
as he delivered himself of this long speech. Had he been 
doing so, he would have been less astonished than he was 
at the passionate outburst which it brought from Alex- 
ander. * Walking off to the Antipodes, and leaving them 
to shift for themselves ! Do you take me for a brute 
without natural aflfection. Captain Warden? Leave my 
brothers and my sister, who were entrusted to my care by 
my dead father ! No ! God do so to me, and more also. 
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if I ever cease to love and care for them, and work for 
them, so long as my hands are capable of work.' 

* My dear boy,' said Captain Warden, * my dear Alex- 
ander, I mistook you entirely, and I am sorry for it. But 
what is it you propose doing, then ? Sit down. Come sit 
down, like a good fellow, and tell me all about it.' 

Alexander did not want to sit down, or to tell him any- 
thing, but that he wished he would leave him to himself. 
He was hurt and indignant at Captain Warden's words ; 
and with the silly feelings of youth, forgot all the years 
wherein the old gentleman had shown him nothing but 
kindness. 

Captain Warden waited patiently for a space ; but find- 
ing Alexander did not speak, he said, * You have given me 
no idea of what you propose doing.' 

'I propose going to Australia, sir, as I said before,' 
answered Alexander stiffly ; ' and I intend to take my 
brothers and my sister with me.' 

Captain Warden looked aghast. *Your brothers and 
your sister! That girl Maggie, and that baby Archie! 
You must be mad, Alexander, to think of such a thing ! 
You are no more than a boy yourself. How can you 
take care of children out there ?' 

* I will try, sir. I can work as well as a man, although 
I am "no more than a boy.'" 

* Come, Alexander, don't be ridiculous. Is this the way 
to treat your father's oldest friend, and the man who nursed 
you when you were a baby in long-clothes?' 

Alexander felt ashamed; and he stepped quickly to 
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where the old gentleman sat. * I beg your pardon, sir,' he 
said. * I have been very rude : let me tell you what I 
have been thinking of. I really believe that any man can 
make an honest living in Australia if he chooses to work. 
Remember how Mr. Ingram writes of his success. I have 
made up my mind to work. I cannot leave my brothers 
and sister, as you know ; and in England I can do nothing 
for their support. So do not damp my hopes, sir,' added 
Alexander, looking Captain Warden in the face, * but wish 
me God-speed.* 

But Captain Warden only said, * I do not half like it, 
my son. You cannot go without some ready money. 
What have you for passage-money, and to start your- 
selves, or even to keep you and the children till you can 
get work?* 

* These things,* said Alexander slowly and sadly, looking 
round at the furniture and books, * will realize something, 
and the little stock we have.* 

* True. I see you have calculated everything, and your 
mind is made up; but, Alexander, you must not take 
Maggie. Leave her, at least, behind. You have not said 
anything to her about it ?* 

* I have spoken to no one but yourself, sir,' said Alex- 
ander. * I will leave the decision to Maggie herself* 

Captain Warden seemed satisfied, and so did Alexander, 
because each judged so diflferently of what Maggie's choice 
would be. 

* And one thing before I say good-night, my boy,* said 
Captain Warden. * I have a couple of hundred put by. 
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I always intended to leave it to you, Alexander. You 
must take it now.' 

*No, sir; indeed I could not,' said Alexander hastily. 

* Do not ask me.' 

* Why not?' said Captain Warden^ . * Because of what I 
said just now ? because I affronted your dignity by calling 
you a boy?' 

* No, indeed ; but — ' 

*Well, wait for a day or two, and we will talk of it 
again.' 

At that moment Maggie came in. Captain Warden, 
with his mind full of his own views, could not perhaps 
resist telling her of the plan proposed. 

* Maggie, my dear,' said he, *will you come and live 
with me, and take care of me in my old age ?' 

Maggie looked from one to the other, not understanding 
what he meant ; and then she put all her difficulties into 
the few words — 

* And Alexander ?' 

* I am going to Australia, Maggie,' her brother answered. 

* I must work for you and the others, and there is nothing 
for me to do in England.' 

*And leave me behind, Alexander?' asked Maggie, 
looking so scared that Captain Warden saw at once his 
case had failed. 

* That is according to your own choice,' said Alexander. 

* You will be more comfortable and perhaps happier here ; 
and Captain Warden is so kind.' 

But she did not let him end what he was going to say. 
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She placed her arms round his neck, and kissed him, and 
said, *Do you think I could be happy away from you? 
Have I any one left now but you? Papa and mamma 
both gone, it would be wicked for us to separate. Oh, 
don't leave me behind, Alexander ! It would break my 
heart. I can work also. I will do everything for you. 
You need never keep a servant if you have me. Don't 
leave me : say you will not leave me.' 

'Never, willingly, Maggie,' said Alexander. 'Where 
I go> you shall go. We will cling to each other to the 
last' 

Captain Warden rose. He had been saying in his own 
mind for some minutes past, ' I can't stand this ;' and he 
had relieved himself by blowing his nose violently, and by 
frowning. Now he held out his hands, one to each, and 
said, * Good-night, and God bless you both ! I must be 
going home. It is late.' 

He afterwards told his most intimate acquaintances, that 
* that young Alexander Stirling was about the manliest and 
finest young fellow he had come across for a long time ; and 
as to Maggie, she was just what his sister ought to be, and 
that was saying a good deal.' 

The Mr. Ingram to whom Alexander Stirling had alluded 
in his conversation with Captain Warden, was an old friend 
of Mr. Stirling's, who had many years before left England 
and settled in Australia. He had ever since kept up a 
correspondence with his former friend, and it was through 
his influence that Alexander had been brought up with the 
ultimate intention of going to the Antipodes, and through 
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his letters that he knew all he did know of life in Australia, 
which was certainly little enough. 

Just at this juncture, while the matter was still under 
discussion, there arrived a letter from this very Mr. Ingram. 
It was addressed as usual to Mr. Stirling, of whose death, 
of course, his friend had not yet heard; It seemed to be 
written in answer to one in which Mr. Stirling had spoken 
of his fast failing health, and Mr. Ingram strongly urged a 
change of climate for the invalid. 

* Come out here,* he wrote. ' That bleak, damp Scot- 
land it is which is killing you. Why, the voyage alone will 
recruit your health, and this fresh climate will make a young 
man of you again. Sell off your goods at once, and realize 
what ready money you can, and come with your wife and 
children. I shall almost expect you all by the return mail. 
What are you to do with all those boys in the old country ? 
We shall be able to start them each in turn splendidly here. 
I have great faith in the resources of this place ; and I 
need hardly tell you, I think, that should anything happen 
to you, your children shall be cared for by me, who have 
neither wife nor child of my own ; and that when I make 
my will — ^Well, I suppose I ought to begin thinking about 
making it — Anyhow, my advice to all of you is. Come to 
Sydney without delay.* 

Alexander rushed breathlessly to Captain Warden with 
the letter in his hand. 

* Look here, sir ; this is from a man who has been for 
years out there ; a man who has worked his way gradually 
upwards, and who has now fortune and influence, and who 
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will help us in every way for our father's sake. What do 
you say now?' 

* Well, I suppose I must not say anything/ replied Cap- 
tain Warden, who felt himself in the minority, * for certainly 
I know nothing personally of the country. I only trust it 
may turn out for the best. But I wish you were a little 
older, Alexander.' 

* I do not, sir,' answered Alexander, laughing ; * for if it 
is a fault to be too young, it is one on the right side : for 
it will mend of itself.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sale of the Furniture — Discharge of the Servants — The old Nurse 
Hannah, and Green the Serving Man — Green will not listen to 
reason — Hannah follows suit — The two obstinate old Things marry 
each other — Off to Australia. 

T was sorrowful work selling off all the fur- 
niture and household things, which they had 
known from their birth, — to all at least but 
Archie. I think he rather enjoyed the dust, 
and the bustle, and the prospect of change, whatever 
it might be. But it had to be gone through, and it was 
done. Captain Warden insisted that they all should make 
his house their home until they left England. Everybody 
was very kind ; some promised them letters of introduc- 
tion to various friends, whether in New Zealand, or 
Australia, or Canada, supposing that it was all the same 
thing so long as they emigrated. All interested themselves 
in the welfare of the Stirlings, were it no more than in pro- 
phesying that they would never get on in Australia, and 
saying it was perfect madness their thinking of it. 

When the furniture was sold and the house vacated, 
Alexander paid the wages of the servants and discharged 
them, — that is, of the two maids. Their household had 
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consisted of, besides, an old or elderly woman, who had been 
nurse to each of the children in turn, and a farming man 
to look after the garden and the stock, and who was 
remembered by Alexander almost as long as he could 
remember at all. Alexander rather dreaded having to 
communicate to these two his intention of leaving England. 
He had overheard various criticisms upon the plan, and 
many fears and laments had been repeated by little Archie 
to his brother, — ^remarks which had never been intended 
to arrive at Alexander's ears at all. On the evening that 
they left the manse, Alexander, being reinforced by the 
presence of his sister Maggie, desired Hannah the nurse 
to go in search of Green the man. Hannah looked so 
knowing, that Alexander saw at once that she knew the 
reason of his wishing to speak to them together, and he 
felt still more uncomfortable. She soon returned accom- 
panied by Green, who seemed to have assumed a counter- 
part look to Hannah's. They both stood close to the 
door, with their feet firmly set, and waiting for what their 
young master had to say. 

Neither this man nor this woman were Scotch by birth. 
They had come into Mrs. Stirling's service at the time of 
her marriage, during a stay in England. 

* Hannah,' commenced Alexander, without looking at 
the servants, *and Green, I wish to tell you that I — ' 
Here he stopped, irresolute what to say; but remembering 
that it must be told whether he liked it or no, he resumed, 
speaking rapidly, — * I am going to Australia ; that is, we 
are all going.' 
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' Very good, sir,' said Green, as if taking an order. 

* Of course, Green and Hannah,* said Alexander, making 
another attempt, * we are very sorry, very sorry indeed, to 
part with you ; but — ' 

* There, sir,* said Green, ' begging your pardon for inter- 
rupting of you, I am going too; so there's no good, saying 
no more about it.* 

* You cannot. Green ; don't be absurd !* said Alex- 
ander. * It is as much as we shall be able to do to keep 
ourselves ; we shall not be able to afford servants.' 

* I'm agoing,* said Green, stoutly. 

* I shall not take you. Green,' said Alexander. 

' Then I shall follow in the next ship, sir. I means to 
go to Australy. I'm a free man.* 

Alexander wondered how he would do with regard to 
his passage-money, but he did not say so. He saw it was 
useless contesting the point then, and determined upon 
speaking to Captain Warden about it. Before Green left 
the room, however, Alexander said to him — 

* I owe you and Hannah your wages. I think you will 
find that right, Green.' 

Green took the money from his master*s hand, and 
placed it upon the table. * Neither me nor Hannah,* said 
he, * would act so mean as to take wages, sir. We knows 
better.' And the old man blubbered and left the room. 

* Hannah, Nurse !* said Alexander, * what on earth do 
you both mean ?' 

* I'm surprised at you, Master Alexander,* whimpered 
Hannah, at length finding her voice, * and that I own, to 
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think you'd go and turn against the nurse as nursed 
you!' 

* Turn against you !' said poor Alexander, in wonder : 
' I can't understand you.' 

* Then I do, sir ; and I wish I didn't. To think as the 
boy one have brought up, and loved, as one may say, like 
my own, should talk of going to them heathen places, and 
taking all the children with him alone, without so much as 
e'er a servant to look to 'em ! I say it's wicked. Master 
Alexander ; and I'd go with you if I was the last woman in 
the world, and not another left.' 

* You too !' said Alexander. 

* And me too, sir ; and why not ?' asked Hannah. * Oh, 
Master Alexander dear, that it should come to this !' 
Poor old nurse began crying so bitterly that Maggie 
went to her to comfort her, and then there was an end 
to everything like opposition on Alexander's part. Of 
course, nurse got it all her own way. 

When Captain Warden was told of this, to the surprise 
of Alexander, he seemed to think it a capital plan, — indeed, 
he spoke almost as if he thought Green would take care of 
them all : and he said he had no doubt that both he and 
Hannah had savings sufficient to take them out to Aus- 
tralia comfortably, — ^which, indeed, proved to be the case. 

Two days after all this had been settled, Hannah came 

to inform Miss Maggie, with as many blushes as a girl 

would have had on a similar occasion, that she and Green 

had that morning been married to each other: * For you see, 

Miss Maggie dear,' said nurse in excuse, * it will perhaps 

B 
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be more convenient for Master Alexander, and certainly 
more correct* 

Maggie — to whom nurse, being sixty, appeared of a 
tremendously advanced age — felt inclined to laugh at her 
anxiety for correctness ; but she kissed and congratulated 
the bride, and discovered that they, Green and Hannah, 
had had their banns asked in church for the three preced- 
ing Sundays — having made up their minds, from the first 
intimation of Australia, to accompany their master's 
children thither. 

The next few weeks were spent in making arrangements 
for leaving England : taking their passages ; bidding adieu 
to friends and acquaintances ; and being swayed hither 
and thither by contradictory opinions and advice — one 
suggesting heaps of clothing and every possible con- 
venience that might be required ; and others, with more 
judgment and greater knowledge of the country, advising 
nothing more to be taken than the bare necessaries of 
clothing. Alexander acted for the best ; but for all that, 
their packages were inconveniently many, for there were 
so many things which Maggie and the boys, and Green 
and nurse, could not possibly do without. It seemed 
like a dream afterwards, in looking back upon it, but it 
was a bitter reality at the time — all the tears, and em- 
braces, and partings. Captain Warden accompanied them 
to Liverpool, and saw them on board the ship : and then 
it was all confusion and bustle ; and weeping on the part 
of Maggie, and Archie, and nurse ; and waving of hats 
and caps ; and orders from the captain of the ship, and 
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running to and fro \ and passengers getting in the way of 
each other, and of everybody ; and a smell of tar ; and an 
unsteady footing as the ship got under weigh ; a blinding 
sun, and a dazzling sea; and a gradual receding of the 
shore, followed by a feeling of great relief that they were 
all fairly started ; and a confused half-forgetfulness of 
whether they were really on board ship, or where, or any- 
where ; and an utter disregard of the passage of time, 
until the pleasant motion became nauseating, the glare of 
the sun and the brightness of the water insupportable, the 
board-ship noises horrid, and the sight indistinct. First 
one and then the other gave in, and went below, where we 
will not care to follow them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Landing at Sydney — Hasty Choice of an Inn — They explore the Town 
— Mr. Gay's and Alexander's Departure — Louis's Proposal — False- 
hood and Scheming — Alfred's Ruse — Its Success — The Friends have 
a fight — Going to the Play. 

AM not going to follow my young people through 
their long voyage. Their experiences were 
much the same as those of others under the 
same circumstances. They were blown and 
tumbled to pieces in the Bay of Biscay ; they were awed 
and impressed in the Atlantic ; they wondered at the 
amount of sea-weed, and they inquired the reason of the 
trade-winds ; they sympathised with the negroes as they 
passed Liberia ; and they wished they could have stopped 
for a month at the Cape of Good Hope. Altogether they 
thought their voyage very pleasant, and were almost sorry 
when it came to an end, and they sighted the coast of 
Australia. It seemed like play ending, and work having 
to begin. 

Only sorry for a moment though, when suddenly the 
long coast came in view, and there was a cry of * Land, 
ho ! * from the man at the mast-head. Everybody on deck 
got into a state of great excitement, and everybody who 
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happened to be below hurried on deck ; and Archie, seeing 
the light-house the nearest object to the ship, inquired if 
that was Australia, and began capering backwards and 
forwards, until he fell over a coil of rope and tarred his 
nose. 

Shortly afterwards a boat was seen coming towards the 
ship ; and as she came near enough, Hugh and Archie 
were delighted to see she was rowed by natives, — great, 
strong-boned fellows, who made their boat fast to the stem 
of the ship, and then stared at all those on board quite as 
much as Archie stared at them. 

The boat had brought a pilot, and by his guidance the 
ship was safely brought into Port Jackson, after the sailors 
had shouted, and the pilot had ordered, and the New Zea- 
landers had stared. 

Sydney harbour is very beautiful. There are numerous 
islands on its clear blue waters, so that it looks like a lake 
highly ornamented. There are many little bays running up 
into the coast The water is covered with boats; some 
pleasuring ; some coming to meet a newly-arrived ship ; 
some lying on their oars waiting for a job. 

Alick and Maggie were standing side by side, looking 
at the beautiful fairy-like panorama, admiring everything 
in turn, and calling on their friend Mrs. Gay, whose ac- 
quaintance and friendship had been made on the voyage, 
to share in their admiration, when they were startled by a 
voice which seemed to carry them home at once, — ' Want 
a boat, sir?* 

Certainly they did want a boat, but they had been 
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thinking of all sorts of things besides leaving the 
ship. 

Mrs. Gay, her husband and two sons, got into one of the 
boats, taking Hugh Stirling with them ; and Alick and 
Maggie, Archie, Hannah, and Green, into another. They 
all joined each other on landing, and went in search of a 
convenient inn. 

They had not far to look ; the difficulty was, which they 
should choose. 

At the time I write of, Sydney was not a prepossessing 
town. It may be improved now. The houses were badly 
built, partly of brick and partly of wood. The streets were 
dirty and unpaved, or only partially so. The townspeople, 
in dirt, seemed to match the streets. Maggie felt rather 
disgusted as she walked down one of the principal thorough- 
fares, and shrank away from some of the passengers who 
looked as if they had forgotten to wash themselves for a 
week. 

After a while they met with an inn where they could rest 
themselves and order something to eat ; and where Hanr 
nah could deliver herself of the opinion, that Sydney was 
* the nastiest, dirtiest, smelliest place as ever she see, and 
she didn't care which was the other one.* 

But she had occupation to distract her from the dirt and 
the smell of Sydney, in putting Archie to bed ; and having 
done so, she would not consent to go out even for half an 
hour to see the town, saying she had seen enough and smelt 
enough to last her a long time. 

Hannah was entirely mistaken, however. They had 
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landed at the worst part of Sydney, and it looked the very 
dirtiest of dirty seaport towns, — ^filled with sailors, blacks, 
New Zealanders, and Jews ; and with dogs running about 
in numbers. The passages were blocked up with dray-carts 
and barrows of vegetables for sale ; the shops were hung 
with old clothes and rubbish. But when Mr. and Mrs. 
Gay and the rest left the inn, and went to explore the 
place, they found that they had fallen foul of the worst 
quarter of the town. 

Sydney has its West End as well as London ; and if they 
had gone in another direction from what they did, they 
would have formed a very different opinion of the place. 
They came upon handsome houses as in England, and 
well-stocked shops with plate-glass windows ; gentlemen 
on horseback, and every sort of carriage ; public omni- 
buses, and hackney cabs. They stared at each other, as 
they well might, and regretted they had been in such a 
hurry to engage beds. They were still more surprised, as 
they saw well-dressed ladies getting in and out of carriages, 
— as they saw gentlemanly-looking men bowing or talking 
to them. 

* Oh, I wish we had come here,' said Maggie ; * do let 
us change.* 

* We will, to-morrow,* said Mrs. Gay. * We cannot leave 
the inn after we have taken the rooms ; to say nothing of 
dragging poor Archie out of bed again.* 

But the streets leading to their inn looked dirtier than 
ever as they returned, and they regretted the whole night 
through that they had not looked further before engaging 
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beds ; for, tired as they were, they none of them could 
sleep, from the landlord having provided them with more 
bedfellows than they wished for. 

The next morning they moved into a better quarter of 
the town ; and as soon as this was accomplished, Alex- 
ander went in search of Mr. Ingram. He went alone ; as 
Mr. Gay, being a stranger, did not care to intrude upon 
their first interview. Not more, or much more, than half 
an hour had elapsed from the time he had started from the 
hotel before Alexander returned to his family, looking very 
strange — ^almost frightened. 

* Why, you are back again soon !* exclaimed Maggie, 
upon his entrance. * Have you been to him ? Did you 
find out where he lives ? Was he not at home?' 

* No,* answered Alexander, very slowly. 

* No ! what, Alexander, dear ?* returned his sister. * Could 
not you find the house ? ' 

* Yes, I found the house ; but, Maggie — ' 

* Did not you see Mr. Ingram, Alexander?' she asked. 

* Mr. Ingram is dead, Maggie.' 

' Dead ! ' exclaimed every individual in the room, in dif- 
ferent tones of voice. 

* Dead ! ' repeated Alexander. 

It seemed for the moment as if everything in the pros- 
pects of the Stirlings had suddenly come to an end, so 
entirely had they reckoned upon the co-operation and 
assistance of their father's old friend. Maggie was the 
first to recover her self-possession ; and she said — * How 
did you hear it, Alexander ? When did he die ?' 
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*He has been dead only a few weeks/ Alexander 
answered. * I went to his private house, and found it 
closed and apparently vacant. I then proceeded to his 
office, or to what had been his. It is already in the 
hands of others.' 

* Did you learn who is his lawyer ?* asked Mr. Gay. 

* Yes, I was referred by one of the office clerks to a 
Mr. Burke ; but they told me then, I fancy, pretty well all 
there is to tell. Mr. Ingram left no relations out here, 
although plenty of friends. Everybody spoke of him with 
the greatest respect. Well !* concluded Alexander, * we 
must, please God, manage to get on without Mr. Ingram's 
help j but I confess I feel very much upset by the news.* 

* No doubt,' said Mr. Gay. * I think you had better come 
with me to-day though, and call upon this Mr. Burke.' 

* What is the use ?' asked Alexander. 

* Do you remember, my dear fellow, telling me on one 
occasion that Mr. Ingram had said in his last' letter that he 
intended remembering your father's children in his will ?' 

* I did not think of that,' said Alexander, gravely. 

* But I think we had better go and see Mr. Burke.' 

* As you will, sir,' answered Alexander, taking his hat. 

The visit to the lawyer was, however, totally unsuccess- 
ful. Mr. Ingram, like many men who delay making a will, 
had delayed it a little too long. He had died suddenly, 
and without any mention of his wishes with regard to his 
property ; so that the whole of it went to his nearest rela- 
tive in England, and Alexander Stirling and his family 
were entirely upon their own resources. 
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It was of no use asking what was to be done, for there 
could be nothing done in the matter. The Stirlings could 
not take a return ship and go home again ; and, after all, 
Alexander concluded, they were now simply in the position 
in which they had supposed themselves to be on the first 
proposal to go to Australia on the death of their father. 

As soon as they had recovered from the surprise, not to 
say disappointment, of Mr. Ingram's death, and had fully 
talked it over, Mr. Gay proposed that they should go to a 
land agent, and make inquiries about some plots of ground 
for sale. So, without further delay, he and Alexander started 
upon this errand; the latter feeling relieved at having 
something to do, and perhaps not entirely sorry that he 
could act on his own account The rest of the party was 
left at home, to amuse themselves as they best could ; and 
amusement could hardly be wanting in an entirely new 
place, as Sydney was to every one of them. Of course, 
amongst those left at home were Mr. Gay*s two sons : 
Louis, the eldest, a boy of nearly sixteen ; and Alfred, who 
was thirteen years of age. They were both rough, rude 
kind of boys ; full of school slang, and disagreeable tricks ; 
a sort of boys that you could not know without feeling sure 
that they would get rather rough handling by the world 
before they were licked into proper shape. They made 
themselves extremely disagreeable and troublesome through- 
out the time that their father was absent, as they never 
attended in any degree to what their mother said. In 
walking about the streets, they passed the theatre; and 
Louis and Alfred were very anxious to go that evening. 
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Mrs. Gay told them that they might ask leave of their 
father, should he return in time ; but it so happened that 
when Mr. Gay did return, he was too tired to go with the 
boys to the play, and he would not allow them to go alone, 
in a strange place. Whereupon, Louis and Alfred turned 
sulky and ill-tempered for the rest of the evening. Mr. 
Gay and Alexander had agreed to go and look at some 
land on the following day. They did not know how long 
they might be absent ; so it was settled that the rest of 
the party should remain in Sydney at their present inn 
until their return. 

As soon as they were gone, and out of sight, Louis said 
to Hugh, ' Hurrah ! the coast is clear now. Won*t we 
have- a lark?' 

' What do you mean ?' asked Hugh. 

* Oh, you soft !' said Louis. * As if you didn't know ! 
Come, don't try and look innocent. Wait a little, and I'll 
put you up to a thing or two.' 

*I shall not do anything that will make Alexander 
angry,' said Hugh. 

* Why, one would think Alexander was your father, by 
the way you speak,' said Alfred, joining in. * Who's Alex- 
ander, I should like to know ? I should think you were as 
good a fellow as Alexander any day of the week.' 

Hugh felt rather nettled at this ; and he answered, * Yes, 
of course, I can act for myself, I hope ; but I mustn't.' 

* Yes, we know, we know,' said Louis ; ' but as the 
magnificent Alexander is out of sight and hearing, I sup- 
pose you may act out of leading-strings for once.' 
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Hugh's vanity and self-consequence did not like the idea 
of leading-strings ; so he said — ^trying to look as much like 
a man as possible — 

' Well, what are we to do ? What do you propose ?' 

* This,' answered Louis. ' We'll all three of us go to the 
play to-night, and have no end of a lark ; and mamma, 
and that prudish sister of yours, and that old gorgon of a 
nurse, will never know anything about it' 

Hugh did not half like the proposal ; but he was afraid 
to say so, lest Louis and Alfred should laugh at him ; so 
he only answered — 

* I do not see how you can manage that ; as the play 
begins at six, and we can never make an excuse to get 
away.' 

' Say we are going for a walk,' suggested Alfred. 
' Then Maggie will be sure to want to come too.' 

* Bother Maggie !' said Louis rudely. 

Hugh turned round upon him shortly. ' If you dare to 
say such a thing of my sister,' said he, ' I'll not only not 
go with you to-night; but I'll give you a good thrash- 
ing, here at this moment, and I'll never speak to you 
again.' 

It would have been better for Hugh if he had so acted 
with regard to Louis Gay, even including the thrashing ; 
but the latter did not give him further opportunity. ' Oh, 
well,' said he, * I beg your pardon ; I'm sure I never knew 
such a confounded peppery chap. I meant no harm : I 
won't say it again, I promise you.' 

* No,' said Alfred, ' we cannot get away at six ; we must 
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go half-price. We will pretend to be ill or tired, and go to 
bed early.' 

* I don't like pretending,' said Hugh. 

That was the fact. His nature was too honest, readily 
to fall into anything of pretence ; but Louis was clever in 
the ways of the world, or the devil's own ways. He took 
out a playbill for that night's performance, and laid it on 
the table by Hugh. 

* That's what it is to be,' he said, without noticing 
Hugh's objection j and as Hugh read, his fancy became 
excited over the glowing descriptions, and his scruples got 
weaker and weaker. 

*I wish it could be managed,' he said. *I think the 
shortest way would be to say to them all, that we are going 
to the theatre.' 

* Say that papa gave us all leave to go before he went,' 
said Alfred. 

* That would be a lie !' exclaimed Hugh fiercely, getting 
scarlet in the face. * I never told a lie in my life.' 

* Well, please yourself, if you're so jolly particular,' said 
Alfred. * Suggest something better.' 

* I have said what I think,' said Hugh. 

* I don't think that would do, Stirling,' said Louis. * To 
begin with, mamma would kick up a regular rumpus, and 
go into hysterics or something of the kind. Then the 
gorgon, — I beg your pardon, I mean your respected nurse, 
who has come out to take care of you and wash you every 
Saturday night, — would howl and storm at you, and, I dare 
say, threaten to whip "Master Hugh;" and your sister 
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Maggie would — never mind what. I am not going to say 
anything; so you need not begin jumping at me like a 
game cock. You may be quite sure that the open style 
of warfare will not do. We must act with discretion and 
policy.' 

* In what way?* asked Hugh, still playing with the bill. 
*If I am taken ill shortly after tea-time, will you be 

taken ill also?' 

*No; it would look ridiculous; and everybody would 
see through it.' 

* I know,' said Alfred : * I'll wander out after tea and 
lose my way ; you will both make a great many inquiries 
after me ; you will end by coming to look for me ; I shall 
be just round the comer.' 

*And how shall we explain it when we come home?' 
said Hugh. 

* Why, we have been till between ten and eleven looking 
for poor Alfred, of course, you muff!' answered Louis, — 
* and have only just found him.' 

Hugh felt rather angry at being called a muff, but he 
passed that over ; and at the same moment Maggie 
knocked at the bedroom door, to say that tea was 
ready. 

When tea was at an end, Alfred, as agreed upon, rose 
and left the room ; and, meeting Green in the passage, he 
told him he was going out just for a stroll, as he felt the 
house so hot. Shortly afterwards, Louis inquired what 
had become of Alfred, and proposed looking him up, in 
order that they might all take a walk together. He made 
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a feint of calling him loudly about the house, until Green, 
hearing him do so, came out and informed him that his 
brother had left the house a quarter of an hour before. 
So Louis returned to the tea-room and retailed what he 
had heard, proposing that they should wait for Alfred, 
who, he added, would most probably return in a few 
minutes. All this while, Hugh, as may be supposed, felt 
very uncomfortable indeed. He did not choose to take 
any active part in all this deceit, and he flattered himself 
that therefore he was not so much to blame as Louis. 
But, for myself, I do not see much difference; the less 
so, as Hugh was all the while trying to stifle his conscience. 
Alfred did not return, although many niinutes passed, 
and at length they had waited for him a whole hour. Then 
Louis jimiped up and exclaimed, as if it was quite a sudden 
idea, * I shouldn't be the least surprised if the fellow has 
lost his way. By Jove ! I think I had better go and look 
for him j he may wander about half the night !' 

* Oh, poor dear boy !' said Mrs. Gay. * Yes, Louis, my 
dear, do go and look for him. It is very kind of you to 
think of it' 

' How do you know where you are likely to find him?' 
asked Maggie. * You may also wander all over the town, 
and there will be two of you lost instead of one.' 

Hugh thought this would have been a poser to Louis ; 
but it was nothing of the sort, 

* The fjEict is,* he said, without a moment's hesitation, * I 
think I can guess where he is. He told me this morning 
he wanted to go and look again at the quay where we 
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landed j and I don't wonder at his losing his way in all 
those nasty streets.* 

* Let us all go and look for him,' said Maggie. 

* Better not,* answered Louis. *I will run there and 
back like a bird by the time you and mamma have got 
your things on. Come on, Hugh.* 

Mrs. Gay and Maggie went to their rooms to dress 
themselves for walking; and Louis and Hugh left the 
hotel. No sooner did they both stand upon the pave- 
ment outside the hall door, than Hugh made a last eflfort 
to right himself. * Louis, I don't like all this deceit and 
falsehood. I will not go with you. I advise you to fetch 
Alfred, and bring him home.' 

* And who asked for your advice, pray ? Who told you 
to set yourself up for a stupid fool of a prig ? You have 
given your word that you will go with us. You may 
call it honourable to turn sneak at the last moment, but I 
don't.* 

Hugh was slowly taking off his jacket as he listened to 
Louis's words. When he had finished, he said, * 111 not 
be insulted and called a sneak for nothing. Take that !' 
and he hit out at Louis such a blow as sent him against 
a neighbouring lamp-post. 

Louis's first impulse was to hit him back again ; but he 
considered a moment, and changed his mind. As soon 
as he recovered breath firom the spin he had received, 
he said, *Why, Stirling, what a hot-tempered fellow you 
are ! It is always the way with you Scotchmen. Come, 
don't be a foolj shake hands and be friends. I am 
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sure I meant no offence, and I beg your pardon, old 
fellow.' 

Hugh felt ashamed of himself for his warmth, and he 
readily took the hand Louis held out to him ; and, having 
done so, his scruples and attempts to get out of the 
association were of course at an end. Alfred came from 
round the comer just as they were settling their dispute, 
complaining of the length of time he had been kept 
waiting, and declaring that they would see nothing of the 
play if they did not make all the haste they could to the 
theatre j so that there seemed nothing left for Hugh but 
to put his scruples in his pocket, and to run with the 
other two as fast as he could to the doors of the playhouse, 
lest they should lose the whole of the performance they 
were so anxious to see. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Going wrong — Smoking and getting Drunk — ^Lock-up House, and 
taken before a Magistrate — Hugh's Penitence — ^Louis and Alfred's 
Bravado — Return of Mr. Gay and Alexander — Letters of Introduc- 
tion — Grumbling — Mr. Marston — Louis requests to remain in 
Sjrdney — Enters a Merchant's Office — Prepare to Start. 

|EXT door to the theatre was a public-house, and 
before going into the play, Louis persuaded the 
others to accompany him in thither, in order 
that he might purchase some cigars ; which, of 
coiu*se, turned out to be especially bad. Being in the bar, 
they none of them could resist the persuasions of the 
bar-maid to take something ; and they, neither of them, 
felt any better when they left for having drunk a glass 
of brandy and water a-piece, especially as it came just on 
the top of their tea. The cigars had to be smoked, having 
been bought ; and however disagreeable they were, these 
silly boys were too weak to acknowledge that they did 
not like them, and that they made them feel sick. I am 
sure it was in a great measure owing to the cigars that 
they, none of them, enjoyed the play as much as they had 
anticipated; for the actors and the scenery swam before 
their eyes, and the music, instead of enlivening, made 
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them feel giddy : indeed, they were rather glad when the 
performance came to an end, and they could rise and 
leave the theatre. As soon as they were outside, Louis 
said, 

*Now, where shall we go? I am awfully thirsty. I 
vote we have something to drink.' 

So they turned into a public-house, for Hugh and Alfred 
also felt ' awfully thirsty ;' and then they made such a 
noise, that after a while they were turned out of it again. 
And these three young simpletons wandered about the 
streets, all arm-in-arm, almost imagining that they looked 
like men. So little did they look like anything of the sort, 
however, that they were jostled and pushed about on all 
sides by the passers-by, until Hugh's quick temper was 
roused by some extra rude shove, and he caught at a man, 
and demanded an explanation. The explanation given 
was a cuff on the head from the stranger ; and the next 
moment Hugh Stirling threw himself upon his enemy, 
cheered on by Louis and Alfred. A policeman who 
happened to be passing, seized hold of Hugh, and also 
of his two companions ; and a few minutes later they 
were being marched off to the lock-up house. There 
we will leave them to cool their courage for the present, 
and go and see what Mrs. Gay and all those left at 
home thought of their disappearance. 

For some time after Mrs. Gay and Margaret had put on 
their walking things, they waited for the return of the 
boys; but as, of course, they waited in vain, Margaret 
proposed going to look for them. Mrs. Gay said that 
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they, in their turn, would very probably lose their way ; 
but Maggie answered that she knew perfectly well the 
way to the quay ; and she added, that she thought it very 
strange that Louis and Hugh should not know theirs. So 
they went to the quay easily enough ; but, of course, they 
did not find any of the boys, although they looked on all 
sides for them. Then Maggie said, 

* I do not believe they came to the quay at all, at least 
I don't believe Alfred did. I thought at the time there 
was something very odd in Louis's mariner. 1 must say I 
am surprised at Hugh behaving so.' 

* Well, Maggie,' said Mrs. Gay, * I think you are very 
wrong to suspect the poor boys of doing otherwise than 
they said. You have no right to do so. I dare say they 
have all lost their way.' 

* I do not think it at all likely,' rejoined Maggie. * How- 
ever, we are doing no good by staring about here, Mrs. 
Gay. I think we had better send Green to look for them, 
and stay at home ourselves.' 

So they went back, and despatched Green to look for 
the boys. Green wandered about half the night inquiring, 
and returned at two o'clock in the morning, having learned 
nothing; so that Mrs. Gay was in a state of distraction, and 
Maggie had enough to do to keep her at all quiet, by 
hopes and speculations for the morrow. But day dawned, 
and none of the boys had returned home ; and the first 
intimation of their whereabouts that they received, was a 
dirty piece of paper, scrawled in pencil by Louis, beggingr 
that some one would come to their help, for they had been 
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sentenced to three weeks' imprisonment, or the payment 
of a fine which their pockets could not pay. Mrs. Gay 
was for going herself at once to their help j but Margaret 
Stirling persuaded her to allow Green to take the money, 
and release the young scamps from their difficulty. Green 
went with a very stem face, with the money in hand ; and 
taking no notice whatever of Louis or Alfired, he simply 
said to Hugh, ' I am grieved for you. Master Hugh. I 
should have thought better things of you. I can scarcely 
believe this in your father's son. These here boys is no 
fit companions for you.' 

* I am as bad every way as they are. Green ; and worse,' 
said Hugh, penitently : * I have been taught better.' 

So with the payment of the fine, they left the magis- 
trate's room ; Louis and Alfired attempting to brave it 
out, but Hugh with his face tingling with shame and 
confusion, and fancying that the eyes of all present were 
fixed upon him as a disorderly and disreputable charac- 
ter. He was very shy of his companions for some 
time, and very nervous of meeting his sister. As soon as 
he arrived at the hotel, he ran up-stairs to his bedroom, 
conscious of the untidy dissipated appearance which he 
presented. 

The dinner hour arrived ; and Hugh did not leave the 
room. By this time Louis and Alfi-ed had quite recovered 
themselves, and were detailing their adventures, as if they 
were a subject for laughter, much to the disgust of 
Margaret. AVhile Hugh was sitting gazing from the bed- 
room window, there was a knock at his door, and his sister 
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entered. Hugh tamed away firom her, diat she should 
not see his &oe ; but she came near him and took his 
band. 

' Dear Hugh, I want you to come down stairs,' she 
said. *• Dinner is ready, and Mis. Gay has been inquiring 
for you.* 

Hugh drew his hand away from hers, and said — 

*■ Don't, Maggie. You had better leave me alone. I 
don't want any dinner ; and I am ashamed i3i meeting 
Mrs. Gay.' 

Maggie sat down by him. ' Then I shall sit with 3rou,' 
said she. ' You shall not stay here alone.' 

Hugh felt over-tired and excited by all that he had gone 
through, and weak from the fatigue of the night before ; 
and he laid his head down upon his sister's lap and began 
to ay. He was a boy as easily influenced for good as he 
was for eviL Wliat a pity that he ever made friends or 
companions of those who would persuade him to do 
wrong! 

' Come down stairs with me, dear,' said Maggie, when 
Hugh's emotion was past ; and he rose and went with 
her. As soon as he saw Mrs. Gay, he said with frank- 
ness, — 

' I am ashamed to come into the room with jrou ; I am 
not fit to associate with ladies after I ha\-e forgotten diat I 
am a gentleman.' 

Mrs. Gay looked surprised, but pleased. Perhaps she 
may have wished that her own two cubs of sons were 
m<»re like Hugh Stirling in feelings and manner. Louis 
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and Alfred stared at him, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks. 

During dinner neither of the young Gays hesitated in 
speaking of the adventures of the night before, detailing 
what they had seen at the play ; and even ridiculing and 
imitating the appearance and speeches of the magistrate 
before whom they had been brought that morning. Hugh 
was silent. He was astonished that Mrs. Gay could listen 
to her boys, and wondered that she was not angry with 
them for what they had done. She merely scolded them 
in a playful way ; but more for the anxiety they had caused 
her by their absence, than for the folly they had committed. 
At length Louis said, 

* I say, mar,' — ^he always put an r at the end of his 
mother's name, — ' I say, you mustn't blab about it to par, 
you know ; you must keep our counsel, or there may be 
no end of a row.' 

* I really do not know what to do, my dear,' said Mrs. 
Gay. * I don't want to get you and Alfred into a row, as 
you call it ; but I suppose I ought to tell.' 

* Why ought?' asked Alfred, rudely. 

* Your papa will hear of it, my dear, even if I do not 
tell him. Besides — ^ And Mrs. Gay looked towards Hugh 
and Margaret. 

* And, of course, he ought to know it,' said "Maggie. 

* What a jolly prude you are !' said Alfred. * I suppose 
youTl be the one to tell him ; but remember your precious 
brother was one of the party.' 

* I remember it quite well,' said Maggie, warmly ; * but 
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there is no question about him. He would not be such 
a sneak, though he has done wrong, to conceal it after- 
wards.' 

* How do you know ?* asked Alfred. 

' Because she knows me better than you do,* answered 
Hugh for himself * I have nothing to do with Mr. Gay, 
but, of course, I shall tell my brother ; but you need not 
be afraid that I shall involve you.' 

* Well, I'm sure!' said Louis, grinning. * Here's probity I 
here's honour ! You are, a second Bayard, and I am your 
humble servant j' and he began bowing backwards about 
the room. 

Mrs. Gay laughed at all this, as if she thought Louis 
witty. Yet he had not said a witty thing ; in fact, he had 
no real wit in him, it was only vulgarity. 

And at the same moment little Archie, who had been 
all this while silent, observed, 

* Louis looks just like the big fish what was caught on 
the voyage, and flapped about on deck, with its great 
large mouth open.' 

The comparison was so good that both Hugh and 
Maggie laughed out loud ; whereupon Louis lost his temper, 
and sulked and was silent. 

During the fortnight which followed, Hugh took very 
little notice of either of the Gays. The time was dull ; 
for they had exhausted the novelty of the city, and it was 
too hot to enjoy walking about in such dusty, dirty streets. 

At the end of the fortnight, Mr. Gay and Alexander 
returned. Hugh's pleasure in seeing his brother was con- 
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siderably diminished by the confession he had to make j 
but no such recollections seemed to oppress Louis or 
Alfred. 

Hugh's regret at what had taken place was so sincere, 
that it left his brother disarmed of reproaches ; and he 
could only press his hand, and hope with him that he would 
be steadier thenceforth. 

' Of course, those two Gays were with you ?' said Alex- 
ander, at the conclusion of Hugh's narrative, wherein he had 
mentioned no one but himself. 

' I do not tell you that they were, brother,* answered 
Hugh ; ' I tell of no one but myself. Do not imagine any- 
thing that I have not told you.' 

* I understand,' said Alexander, entering into the feeling 
of his brother. ' Well, Hugh, we will leave this horrid 
dirty place as soon as possible, and go where we will make 
ourselves a home.' 

So Alexander said nothing on the subject of the * spree,' 
as they called it, to either Louis or Alfred ; and they con- 
cluded rightly, that Hugh had held his word. 

The next day, Alexander suddenly remembered his 
letters of introduction, which he had until that moment 
forgotten, and of which he had several. He was employed 
a whole afternoon in calling on the gentlemen to whom 
they were addressed; and at the conclusion of his visits 
he returned to the inn, and throwing himself into a chair, 
he said, 

* I have come to one conclusion, that in this country it 
must be " every man for himself." I have gained plenty 
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of civil speeches, but no help. Nothing but the advice, 
which I did not require: "Work, and help yourself." 
And, after all, I don't want any of them, or their help, or 
their advice.' 

*What is the good of introductory letters?* asked 
Maggie. 

* Really, my dear, I do not know,* said Alexander; 
* Every man here is too busy to^think of any one but him- 
self I might as well have put the letters in the fire and 
saved myself the walk.' 

* What did you expect firom them ?' asked Mr. Gay. 

* I do not exactly know, sir ; and yet, I feel disappointed. 
I think I expected some one would take an interest in us ; 
would seem friendly j would give us the right hand of fel- 
lowship in a strange country.' 

* Were they all at home ?' 

* All but one fellow, named Marston,' said Alexander ; 
' but—' 

* But here he is,' said a voice close to th6 door, * and he 
wants to come in if he may.* At the same moment a 
young man of four or five and twenty entered the room, 
upon receiving permission. Alexander hastily introduced 
him to his sister, and to Mr. and Mrs. Gay, and Mr. Mar- 
ston sat down. 

* I must beg pardon,' said he, * for walking upstairs so 
unceremoniously ; but I found no one below. I was out 
when you called on me this morning, but found the letter 
on my return ; and have come to " offer you the right hand 
of fellowship," if you will accept it' 
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Alexander looked up quickly. * So you overheard my 
grumbling ?' said he. 

*Yes; and it was natural enough,* said the stranger. 
^ I f3elt the same when I first came out here. What are 
your plans ?' 

Mr. Gay now joined in the conversation, and they talked 
over the purchase of a waggon and a bullock-team, a tent, 
and various necessaries for living, and in the way of tools 
for work. 

In the course of the talk, it came out that Louis Gay 
very strongly objected to moving up the country with the 
rest, preferring entering a house of business, or doing any- 
thing which would enable him to remain in Sydney. Had 
Mr. Gay known as much as we know, perhaps he would 
not for a moment have listened to his son's proposal ; but 
I do not know how much or how little he had been in- 
formed of. Mr. Marston at once offered his services; and 
through his introduction and help, it was concluded that 
Louis should enter a merchant's office in the capacity of 
clerk. Maggie seemed especially delighted at this arrange- 
ment, as Louis had never been a favourite of hers, and she 
justly thought his influence injurious to Hugh. 

They were none of them sorry to leave Sydney, unless 
it might have been Alfred. He looked upon the superior 
pleasures which his brother would enjoy with envy. The 
Gays and the Stirlings would be neighbours ; that is, the 
land which they had purchased joined, and they had de- 
cided upon building their houses as near as they could, if 
convenient, and, imtil then, pitching their tents side by side. 
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I ought here to mention, that before leaving Sydney, 
Alexander found that the good old captain had been as 
obstinate as usual. The money which Alexander had 
objected to take. Captain Warden had paid into the hands 
of a Sydney agent, and it was there waiting his use. It 
seemed ungrateful, after all Captain Warden's unselfish 
kindness, still to reject his offer of service ; so Alexander 
determined upon accepting it as freely as it was offered ; 
and he wrote to Captain Warden, before starting for the 
country, a letter to that effect 
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CHAPTER V. 

Start from Sydney — Scentless Flowers — Rest for Dinner — Mr. Marston 
— Night in the Bush : The Dingle — Farmhouses — Australian Hos- 
pitality — Flower Gardens — Bee-keeping — ^Newly-made Friends. 

N a beautiful warm day at the end of November, 
our party started from Sydney. They and all 
their belongings — their recent purchases, their 
tent, their tools, their pots and pans — ^were 
packed into the waggon, drawn by a team of bullocks, and 
left the town by early dawn. 

Early as it was, their newly-made fnend, Mr. Marston, 
was there to see them off. Mr. Gay and Alexander were 
on horseback, and Mr. Marston rode with them a few miles 
on their way. 

They had not long left the dirty, dusty town of Sydney, 
before Margaret exclaimed at the abundance and variety 
of the flowers which grew on all sides. 

* Are you so very fond of flowers ?' asked Mr. Marston. 
* If so, you have come to the best place for them — Botany 
Bay.' 

* Botany Bay !' said Maggie ; * is that near here ?' 

* Did not you know that Sydney is the same as Botany 
Bay ?' he asked. 
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* Lawksy sir !' exclaimed Hannah. * Only to think ! 
Well, I ne\*er did imagine Fd live to be transported to 
Botany Bay ; that I didn% if it was ever so. Green,' she 
called out to her husband, who was walking by the bullocks, 
and felt himself at length again in his right place, — ^ Green, 
do you hear that man ? You're no better dian a convict !' 

* I do not see that, Mrs. Green,' said Mr. Marston, 
laughing. 

* It is very stupid of me,' said Maggie. ^ I am afraid I 
am very ignorant ; but I know nothing about Australia.' 

^ Well, you will have plenty of opportunity to learn,' said 
Mr. Marston. 

*■ But may I get out?* asked Maggie. * Alexander, do 
let me get down and walk. I want some of those flowers. 
I cannot bear to pass them by. I should wish to walk 
quite close to them.' 

' My dear girl,' said Alexander, • you will only tire 
yourself ; and )'Ou will find oceans of flowers everywhere.' 

But Maggie was determined. So the waggon was stoi^ped 
and she alighted ; Archie, of course, with her. The 
flowers were very beautiful and brilliant, but one after the 
other caused great disappointment to Maggie by proving 
scentless on being gathered; and, at the moment, sh< 
judgeil that all Australian fiowers must be equally umn 

terc^ting. 

* 1 shall never care for them,* she said. * I would soon< 
have a Scotch blue-bell or an English primrose than ' 
these fine useless things.* 

^ Vou wiU think otherwise when )*ou get into the foref 
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said Mr. Maxston^ * There you wiU have no need to comr 
plain of want of perfunae. The very trees scent the air, 
and there axe many sweet flowers. I have seen banks of 
violets, as sweet as any in England.' 

* There ! look there !' exclaimed Maggie, starting away 
from his side and stooping down upon the grass. It was 
a plot of daisies which had attracted her. ' Dear Utde 
things!' said she, stroking these little flowers with her hand 
' Oh, you precious mufif T said Alfred Gay. * I never \ 
If she aint going to kiss the trumpery tilings, I do beBeve \ 
And shie's ready to pipe her eye. Til be bound' 
Maggie flushed crimson with indignation. 
* And if I had kissed them, you vulgar boy,' said she, * '\» 
that anything to be laughed at? I should think it w<Klld 
be a very long time before anybody cared to kiss you.' 

As everybody laughed at what Maggie said, and Alfr«^ 

was at a loss for an answer, he took reftige im ^u ffU4^u^^ 

and said, * And nobody would care to kiss you, yvy ujjiy 

thing •* whereupon Mr. Marston, who was ksi^Ui^ iut 

hoTse by Maggie's side, boxed his ears for hioi, i^uC ^m^ 

lus mouth for the time. 

It was now^ getting towards the middk mf ti^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

the party drew up to rest and to dir^e, '11i<>' miyjg^^, U^ 

oxen, and secured them from wanderis^ $mr^ uji<s«/^0-r 

the horses, and tied them in such a wan- ti^» t ^ 

graze. They chose the shadiest p]a>^ fi^x 4jf.c^ - ' 

sat close to the waggon, as a furti*ei ftufciii^ w^i- u*-. 

Then Green and Hannah qvcs^ vit. \±^ ^ 

would always, as hitherto, wait iimhl tu^ - 
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and mistress, whatever protestations against it they made. 
Alexander and Maggie naturally looked upon Green and 
his wife as no longer servants, but friends ; and declared 
that when they arrived at hotne^ they would have no more 
waiting on. 

As they sat thus, eating their dinner, little Archie said, 

* I call this jolly j it is quite exactly like a pic-nic. I 
wish we could always live like this, and never arrive at the 
place.' 

* Yes, I call this jolly, too, Archie,' said Mr. Marston ; 

* but I fancy you would get tired of it after a while.* 

* Do let us go on always travelling like gipsies, brother,' 
said Archie, ' and live as we do now in the waggon, and 
have no house at all.' 

* But what should we do for food ?* asked Alexander. 

* Oh, bring it with us, as we have to-day,* said Archie. 

* Where should we get the money to buy it?' asked 
Alexander. 

* Where do the gipsies get the money from?' asked 
Archie. 

* Well, I am afraid the gipsies are not very particular ; 
and if they have not the money, they take their dinner 
without paying for it, Archie. You would not like us to 
do that ; so I think we must go on steadily till we come to 
the " place," as you call it.* 

* " The place !" How grand that sounds, Alexander !' 
said Hugh. 

* Well, what shall we call it ?' asked Maggie. * It ought 
to have a name, I think.' 
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' I mean to call my hut " Possum l^alace," or " Koala 
Cottage,"' said Mr. Gay. 

*Then ours shall be "Kangaroo Castle,"' said Alex- 
ander. 

* What's a possum, or a koala ?' asked Archie. * I know 
a kangaroo, it is a thing what jumps.' 

* Well, a 'possum, or an opossum, is a thing what jumps, 
Archie, also,' said Mr. Marston. ' That is, it jumps up 
the trees : most of the animals about here live up trees. 
But,' said he, looking at his watch, * I am afraid I must be 
starting towards home, or I shall not be there to-day.' 

Everybody seemed sorry to part with Mr. Marston, but 
be promised to go out and stay with them before long ; 
and then, mounting his horse, he rode away towards 
Sydney. They stood watching him until he became small 
in the distance ; and then Maggie said, 

* I wish he was going to live near us ; I think he is so 
good-natured and kind.' 

* So do I,' said Alexander. * But we'll have all sorts of 
fim when he comes to stay with' us.' 

* I don't like him at all,' said Alfred. * I think he is a 
horrid bore.' 

* Of course, you don't like him, because he boxed your 
ears,' said Hugh. 

They went on steadily enough during the rest of the day, 
and had made about fifteen miles when they drew up to 
rest for the night. The same preparations were made for 
supper as had been for dinner, excepting that they were 
on a more extensive scale. A large fire was lighted, and 

D 
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cross-poles driven into thd earth, so as to sling the kettle 
gipsy-fashion; and then tea was added to their meal of 
cold meat and bread. On the ensuing day they would 
have to cook their meat ; but, fortunately for them, they 
all seemed to look forward to trouble and difficulty with 
pleasure, and Maggie had begun to talk of hard work as 
her summutn bonum of happiness. 

When supper was ended, they all — that is, Mrs. Gay, 
the nurse, and Maggie, and Archie, who was already half 
asleep with the unwonted excitement of the day — retired to 
the waggon, and made up their beds for the night \ while 
the remaining four rolled themselves in their blankets on 
the ground. Each was in turn to watch the fire and to 
keep it up ; and Alexander Stirling chose the first watch 
of the night as his, whilst the others lay down, looking 
like caterpillars or sausages on the ground. Alexander 
sat upright, looking like a partially recovered mummy, and 
stared and blinked at the fire of sticks. He felt very 
sleepy indeed, and was obliged to be continually stirring 
the fire into a blaze to keep awake at all. After a time, 
even that did not prevent his nodding forward j so he rose 
and stalked about, and looked like a bogie instead of a 
mummy, with his blanket trailing out behind him like a 
court train for a lady. While so walking and thinking of 
his future prospects and responsibilities, Alexander was 
serenaded by the howling of the dingoes, or wild dogs. 
At first the noise startled him, but he . soon recollected 
firom whence it must proceed ; and going back to the fire, 
he threw on more fiiel, remembering that these gentlemen 
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sometimes took a fancy for eating other gentlemen's cattle. 
After a time he could see their eyes glaring through the 
darkness, gradually coming as near as they dared, and 
only kept away through fear of the fire. 

The dingo, or Australian wolf, is about two feet in 
height, of a reddish-brown colour, with white stripes down 
the legs, and white feet. He has a head like a fox, and a 
fox's tail ; and is, in manner, something like a very savage 
dog, excepting that it neither barks nor growls. It is very 
powerfiil, and very swift of foot — ^being able to run down 
a deer. It is also so agile in its movements, that it has 
been known to leap clean over the back of a donkey. 
However, none of these present dingoes exhibited such 
extraordinary agility to Alexander ; and although on the 
alert against any attack, he was able to pass the night un- 
molested, further than I have stated, until his watch came 
to an end, and he was relieved by Mr. Gay. Alexander 
was by no means sorry to wrap himself up in his blanket, 
and in his turn to go fast to sleep upon the ground. 

When the morning broke they were all up betimes \ and 
after making themselves as clean as they could — there 
was no river within reach, and they were afraid of using 
unsparingly the water they had brought with them — they 
breakfasted, then repacked the waggon and started, feeHng 
equal to any amount of work. 

So passed many days and nights, until the novelty of 
their new life was at an end ; and even Archie was almost 
tired of playing at pic-nic, and began to long to arrive at 
their destination. 
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Occasionally, on their route, our travellers would come 
to a well-cultivated farm, with a hut which deserved the 
name of a house or cottage. Then, for the moment, they 
might almost have imagined themselves again in England, 
surrounded by all the familiar voices of the farmyard, — the 
lowing of cows, grunting of pigs, and cackling, gabbling, 
quacking, and crowing of the various birds; while the 
house itself would be covered like a bower with roses, 
passion-flowers, and magnificent native creepers. The 
creepers in Australia are peculiarly beautifiil, growing to 
an immense height. Grape-vines also, laden with fruit, 
were there; and water-melons ran up the posts of the 
verandah, and reposed their gourds against the chimneys 
and the roof, instead of crawling upon the earth, as they 
do with us at home. 

It was Saturday evening, six days after •their start, and 
they were thinking of halting for the night, when they 
found themselves approaching the vicinity of one of these 
well-cultivated farms, and Maggie was saying, * Look, 
Alexander, imagine that this is Kangaroo Castle several 
years hence. These are our fields of com ; these are our 
meadows, our sheep, our cows. Do you hear how impa- 
tient the poultry are to be fed ? I must hasten back to 
give them their supper.* 

*And here is our house,' said Alexander, as they 
came in view of a lovely farm, adorned with flowers 
much as I have described. *I am glad we are home 
in time on Saturday night, for we can stay and rest on 
Sunday.* 
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He turned round to look at his sister ; and at the same 
moment a man, the owner of the house, approached. 

* Will you not stop and rest?' he asked. * I think, from 
the look of you, you are lately from home. I should be 
delighted to put you up for the night, or till Monday 
morning, if you will stay with me.' 

Such an offer from a complete stranger seemed for the 
moment incomprehensible. When the Stirlings had learnt 
a little more of Australian hospitality, they ranked this as 
an everyday piece of courtesy. 

Alexander thanked the farmer warmly for his kindness, 
and showed his appreciation of it by accepting it, after 
reference to Mr. and Mrs. Gay. They had plenty of time 
to talk, after being introduced to the wife of their host, 
who seemed to be of much the same disposition as her 
husband, — aplenty of time for talking of news of the dear 
old country, and of the prospects of the new ; and Mr. 
Gay and Alexander gained a great deal of valuable advice 
from the experience of their new friend. 

On Sunday morning the farmer read aloud the liturgy 
of the Church of England to his wife, his friends, and 
dependants. 

* And it's what I advise you to do, sir, also, if I may 
say so,' said the host, whose name was Hartley. *It's 
wonderful how soon one gets to forget these sort of 
things. I'm sure 1 did, till I jnarried.my wife, there, and 
she put me in mind.' 

* I have hoped that we might be able, even out in the 
bush, to remember the God. of our fathers,' said Alexander 
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in a low voice, and blushing at having to speak on the 
sabject 

'That's ri^t, my boy/ said Mr. Hardey. *Fear God, 
and then, as the hjrmn says, " you will have nodiing else to 
fear." You are over young, some would think, to have the 
chaige of so many ; and I am g^ad you are going to have 
a nei^bour older than yourself But I was no older than 
you when I started on my own account ; and although I 
was not what I ought to have been, nw am now, for the 
matter of that, I think I never forgot that the fear of God 
is the b^;inning (^wisdom.' 

* I hope I shall never forget it, sir,' said Alexander. 

Dining the afternoon Hartley took Alexander over 
his premises and his form. I say Alexander, because, 
although Mr. Gay, and Alfred, and Hugh accompanied 
him also, his attention was principally directed towards the 
young man, to whom he appeared to have taken a great 
fancy. Green also followed them, for he was very anxious 
to learn as much as he could of Australian ways, as he 
called thenL 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hartley, a pretty, fresh-looking young 
woman, with two babies almost in arms, made herself 
most agreeable to Maigaret Stirling. She showed her 
her flower-garden, to which she attended almost entirely 
herself^ and which did her great credit 

*The difficulty, you se^ miss,' said she, *with these 
flowers, is the long dry seasons we have. It is difierent 
over in England, where the rains come more regular; 
but sometimes we have hardly a drop for a whole month 
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or more, and the poor things get sorely dried up. It's 
watering and watering continual. I get up to water them 
almost by daybreak, and I do it again when the sun is 
down.' 

* I am sure they look beautiful,* said Maggie. * I wish 
I could hope to have such a garden where we are going.' 

*Andwhynot, miss?* said Mrs. Hartley. *It is only 
care and attention that's wanted. It's ever3rthing with 
flowers. They're just all the world like children: they 
require constant looking to ; and if you looks well to 'em, 
they'll pay you for it some day, I know.' And the woman 
caught up her eldest child, who was toddling after a bee, 
and covered it with kisses. 

*Are you not afraid of the child being stung?' asked 
Maggie, as the little one, on being released, came to an 
anchor on the grass, close to a plant which was covered 
with bees. 

* Bless your heart, Miss Maggie, no,' said Mrs. 
Hartley. * Bees don't sting ; leastways I never knew 
'em do it. I don't mean,' added she, as she saw Margaret 
smile, * that they can't if they wish it ; but they don't sting 
those that love them.' 

As she spoke, she drew near to one of the hives, of 
which there were ten or a dozen ranged on a shelf, upon 
wooden supports, and deliberately picked up several of the 
bees, and placed them on the back of her hand, where 
they rested for a few seconds before flying away. 

*Dear little things 1' exclaimed Maggie. *0h, I should 
like to keep bees when we get home. I have always 
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liked them, but have been half afraid of them. I should 
like to have bees as tame as yours.' 

* Well, miss, as soon as you are ready for them, I will give 
you a couple of hives. You needn't fear they will not be 
tame with you. If you isure fond of them, they'll find it out 
quick enough. I believe really, miss,' said Mrs. Hartley, 
turning her blue eyes full on Maggie's face, — * Joe laughs 
at me ' — Joe was her husband, — * but I do believe bees 
have feelings.' 

* I have no doubt they have,' answered Maggie. * Why 
do you stand the legs of the table on which the bees are 
in water?' 

' To keep off the sugar ants, as they call 'em,' said the 
farmer's wife. * If it wasn't for those great wide pans of 
water, they would get up into the hives, and play the very 
mischief with the bees. Poor little things, they have more 
enemies out here in Australia than they have at home. 
You must remember that, miss, and arrange your iiives 
in the same way as I do mine.' 

*In Scotland,' said Maggie, 'they make such pretty 
hives ! they look like little palaces for the bees.' 

* Well, miss, do you know, I fancy the bees don't like 
those fine hives near so well as the plain ones. You see 
they don't like to lose time in getting in and out ; they are 
always too busy.' 

* Do you know, we came across numbers of bees on our 
road here ; and beyond distance from you, I should think, 
Mrs. Hartley. Were they wild bees?' 

' They may be wild now, miss ; but probably they have 
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swanned from one of the hives near. We cannot hive all 
the swarms we have ; and sometimes they go off into the 
woods and build in the gum trees. They choose those 
that have been hollowed out by burning/ 

As she spoke, the gentlemen of the party returned from 
the farm, conducted by the farmer, who held by the hand 
little Archie. As soon as Archie saw his sister, he let go 
Hartley's hand and ran forward. He was full of all he 
had seen during the afternoon ; but, seeing the beehives, 
he forgot all he was going to say, and exclaimed, * Oh, the 
dear little bees! Look at them. How busy they are!' 
and, stooping down by the hive, he stroked the backs of 
one or two with his little finger. 

At the same moment Alfred Gay, finding them buzzing 
and humming around him, struck at them with a switch 
he held in his hand. The next instant he made an 
exclamation of pain, for one of the bees stung him in the 
face. 

* You see, miss,' said Mrs. Hartley, * that is just what I 
was sapng.' 

* Now, then. Sue,' called out Hartley, * when you have 
quite finished talking, perhaps you will make us some tea. 
I make no doubt the ladies are as ready for it as we are.' 

Susan Hartley hastened indoors, Margaret asking leave, 
with Archie's help, to take care of the babies ; and shortly 
afterwards they were called to tea, in the preparation of 
which Hannah had been busily helping. 

"Mrs. Gay, who had preferred resting indoors to walking 
about the garden, now joined the party; and, with one 
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baby on the knees of Margaret, and the other on Hannah's 
lap, they felt as if they had been friends for years. 

* We must start early to-morrow morning,' said Mr. Gay. 
*0n one condition, sir,' said Hartley, — *that you all 

promise to come and pay us a visit when you are settled. 
And don't wait to give us notice of your coming ; for, you 
see, the posts here ain't always to be depended on ; and I 
haven't yet got over my electric telegraph wire, or I'd 
hoist it at once from ours to yours.' 

* Go along, Joe,' said Susan Hartley ; * don't talk such 
rubbish.' 



b 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Necessity of Friendship— A Flock of Parrots—The Lyre Bird— The 
Tal^;alla or Bush Turkey — Its Mode of making its Nest — Wild 
Ducks, etc. — The Omithorrhynchus — Alfred*s vulgar Sentiments. 

O, early the following morning, they left Farmer 
Hartley's, being plentifully supplied with fresh 
provisions, and laden with fruit. Their hands 
tingled with the hearty grasps of the farmer and 
his wife ; and till they were out of sight, the Hartleys stood 
in their garden watching them and waving their hands. 

* I don't know how it iis,' said Maggie ; * I feel so fond 
of people in a short time out here in Australia. I am 
quite sorry to leave the Hartleys, although I have known 
them only two da3rs.' 

*I believe it is always the way when English people get 
away from Englan(i,' said Mr. Gay ; * and I suppose, also, 
when the Scotcli get away from Scotland they throw off 
all their reserve, and do not wait to ask questions before 
they make friends.' 

* It seems as if people might make friends all through 
their lives, if they chose,' said Hugh. 

*You may depend upon it, Hugh,' said Mr. Gay, 
'that those are the happiest who are most loved. It 
is all very well to preach fables about the hare and many 
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friends as a warning. I think we islanders are dreadfully 
afraid of giving the name of friend to a man too quickly. 
But do you remember what the Bible says? "He that 
would be friends must show himself friendly;" and what 
Dr. Johnson, who was a good man, whatever he might 
want in refinement, says, that a man ought to be constantly 
through life trying to make fresh friends, or he will find 
himself, in his old age, left friendless.' • 

* I know there are some fellows,* answered Hugh, * who 
think it rather fine to be exclusive; but everybody at 
school hated them.* 

* There is nothing in the world shows such vulgarity of 
mind as such conduct. . Indeed, you will generally find/ 
said Mr. Gay, *that all people who "think themselves 
fine " are the very last that any other person would think 
much of 

*I say, I wish you would talk of something more 
amusing than all that,' said Alfred Gay, who had been 
busy for some time in teasing the bullocks. As he spoke, 
little Archie, who happened to be running by the side of 
the waggon instead of sitting inside it, gave a shout : * Oh, 
look, look, brother ! Maggie, come with me, catch them ! 
Oh, do catch one for me I* 

As they came nearer to what had attracted Archie's 
attention, they all heard a great chattering and noise, and 
saw that the trees on all sides were covered with little 
parrots, who had settled to finish a discussion which they 
had commenced on their journey there. They were sO 
occupied with their own interests, that they did not for 
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some moments notice the strangers who were gazing at 
them • and Archie had full opportunity of admiring their 
beautiful green, and blue, and scarlet feathers. He was 
not half satisfied, however, when Alfred Gay, who was 
always ready for any act of wanton mischief, commenced 
pelting the parrots with stones. They merely increased 
their clatter at the first stone or two; but presently 
became frightened and flew away. 

* Oh, Alfired, you disagreeable, nasty boy !* said Archie. 
*Why need you have driven them away? They did not 
hurt you ; and I liked watching them so.' 

*What do you mean by calling me a boy, you little 
trumpery rubbish?' said Alfred angrily. 

* Well, you should behg.ve less like a mischievous school- 
boy if you wish to be thought manly,' said Mrs. Gay. 

* Maggie, may I have a parrot for my own?' asked 
Archie. 

^ Yes, dear,' answered she. * I have no doubt Alexander 
will get you a young one when we arrive at home, and are 
a little settled.' 

* But they have all flown away,' said Archie sadly. 

*0h, we shall see plenty more, Archie,' said Mr. Gay. 
* I will tell you what I have been thinking of, boys : 
making a collection of stuffed birds, whilst we are out 
here, and some day we may send or take them home to 
England.' 

*That would be a very good plan, I think, sir,! 
answered Alexander. * I am sure we shall all be delighted 
to help.'. 
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But we must not follow our friends so closely on their 
journey, or we shall never get them to their journey's end. 
All their days were not so pleasant as those we have 
described. Sometimes, for hours they would travel through 
the hot sun, and were obliged to creep into the waggon 
for protection and shade, or even to camp in the middle 
of the day until the heat was a little past . At other times, 
after such a delay, they would continue their journey by 
moonlight ; arid sometimes Archie was v^ry frightened, if 
awake, at the noise the dingoes kept up. 

Then they would come to great tracts of white sand, like 
sea-sand, covered with broken-up shells ; and would wonder 
how the soil could come like that so far inland, but none of 
their party could explain how it j^as. This travelling was 
very dull ; and they were all greatly pleased when they 
came to green grass and fragrant trees again. They always 
rested, and gave their horses and their bullocks a rest, on 
Sunday, which was very right. Here, amongst the trees, 
they heard the beautifrd singing of the lyre bird, like the 
sweet notes of the English thrush, and were able to see it 
without its being frightened ; for the birds were so unac- 
customed to see human beings that they scarcely moved 
until actually touched ; and sometimes not even then, as I 
win presently telL 

The lyre bird is about the size of an ordinary hen, is 
dark red, or nearly black in places, with black legs. Its 
tail is its most wonderftil feature, and is what gives it its 
name. It is about two feet long, having in the centre two 
splendid feathers, which stand out in the shape of a lyre. 
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Of course, Archie was wonderfully taken with this new 
bird, and forgot his fancy for the parrot, in his new wish 
to have a lyre bird as a pet ; so Mr. Gay said they should 
have to build an aviary after they had finished the house 
for themselves, to put all Archie's pets into. 

But I said I had something to tell touching the tame- 
ness of birds in Australia. 

One very hot day, as our party were passing under some 
trees, Alexander Stirling observed some large birds, like 
turkeys, roosting apparently, or taking shelter in the 
branches. He called Mr. Ga/s attention to them ; and 
they both, as well as Hugh and Alfred, got their guns ready, 
in order to secure one of the birds for dinner. They were 
very carefiil in their preparations, being afraid of startling 
the turkeys and losing their game ; but they need not have 
been so scrupulous. The birds did not move, even when 
the guns were pointed at them. Hugh fired the first, and 
killed a bird ; but the rest merely hopped awkwardly on to 
higher branches of the tree. Almost inunediately after- 
wards all three of the rest fired, and they could not avoid 
each killing a turkey ; for they were so large, and they sat 
so still to be shot at. So, having secured four, Mr. Gay 
said that they would not shoot at any more, for four 
turkeys at once was as much as they could eat. You will 
laugh at the idea of four turkeys for dinner ; .but remember 
there were eight people, travelling in the open air all day, 
in high health and spirits, and that breakfast and supper 
had to be provided also. That same evening, Margaret 
and Hannah roasted all four of the turkeys; and I do not 
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think, by the evening of the following day, there was much 
left but the bones. 

The bush turkey, or talegalla, is blackish brown in colour, 
with pink head and neck, which are naked of feathers, and 
a bright yellow wattle. It has great awkward feet of a 
brown colour. It is what is called gregarious ; that is, it 
is fond of company, like many people. 
. The bush turkey has a most irregular way of building 
its nest. Even this it will not do alone, but it forms a 
sort of working party. Most birds, as you know, build 
with their bills. This turkey takes up' the building ma- 
terials, which consist of decayed vegetables, in its claw, 
and scratches them backwards, until it and its friends have 
collected a heap of decomposed rubbish, or manure heap 
as it were ; and in the centre of all this they lay their 
eggs, at a short distance one from the other, buried in the 
manure about an arm's length. Then ^they cover up the 
eggs, and leave them to be hatched by the heat of the 
decaying vegetables. Shortly after the shooting of the 
turkeys, Alexander came upon such a heap, and the whole 
party ran to examine it. There were dozens of eggs in 
the heap ; and Hannah anxiously broke one, to see if 
they were fresh. She was delighted to find that they 
were so ; and all the eggs were collected, and conveyed to 
the waggon. 

'This is not cruel, like taking poor little birds' eggs 
out of the nests, is it, nursey ?' said Archie. * These nasty 
turkeys don't seem to care for their poor eggs at all ; they 
leave them all alone. I don't like them, Maggie. What 
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would the poor little turkeys do when they come out of 
their eggs, with no one to broodle them, and no one to 
show them where things to eat are ?' 

* I cannot tell, Archie. Do you know, Mr. Gay ?* she 
asked, turning to him. 

* No, my dear,' he answered ; ' it is not known whether 
the old birds return to the eggs at the time of hatching, or 
whether the chicks are enabled by nature to provide for 
themselves.' 

*Tf they are as helpless as ordinary turkey-chickens, 
they would certainly die by themselves,' said Maggie. 

* I have no doubt,' said Mr. Gay, * thctt if the young have 
to take care of themselves, they are more clothed, and 
stronger than usual. God never makes an emergency 
without meeting it with a remedy. You may observe how 
unusually large the eggs are. Very probably, the chicks 
may be more matured than other turkeys before they are 
hatched.' 

* It seems to me,' said Maggie, after a silence, 
during which she had been thinking of what Mr. Gay 
said, — * It seems to me, that a person living out here, 
^ the very midst of nature, and seeing such wonderful 
providences, as he must continually, cannot help being 
religious.' 

* It does not always follow, my dear,' said Mr. Gay. * I 
know a man who has Hved all his life in this beautiful 
country, and yet he is, or thinks himself, an infidel. At 
best, such religion as you speak of could be but a natural 
rehgion, and a man requires something more.* 

E 
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' I think a man must be ingratitude itself to forget God, 
amidst His most beautiful works/ said Alexander. 

* So I do,' said Mr. Gay ; * but ingratitude towards God 
is our most common failing, Alexander : and we must 
watch and pray that we do not forget Him; for those 
who think they stand have most need to take care lest 
they fall' 

Before arriving at Kangaroo Castle, our travellers met 
with flocks of wild-ducks and marsh birds, of which they 
shot a great many, and replenished their larder. 

Hannah and Maggie were by this time becoming quite 
adepts in cooking by a wood fire, in which they l\ad found 
some difficulty at first, and in making dampers^ which have 
become so associated with Australian life, that I think I 
need hardly stop to describe them. 

Of course, in order to meet with marsh birds, they must 
have been going over marshy ground. They had just 
started several ducks of a description they had not seen 
before ; and Hugh was taking credit to himself for having 
been the first to discover them, when Alfired came to a 
fill! stop. 

* There,' said he, pointing to something on the river's 
bank ; * what do you call that ? I guess that's something 
more wonderfiil than all your ducks and drakes. What is 
it ? What on earth is it, par ? T don't believe even you 
can find a name for it.* 

I do not wonder at Alfi-ed's excitement It really was 
the most wonderful thing that they had seen that day, or 
perhaps in all their travels. It had been asleep at the 
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<Noir, wiiat do yoa call that?' asked Alfred * 111 
be bound yoa have never seen such a rum thing as that 
before.' 

' No, I certainly have not,' answered his fisither ; ' but I 
can recognise what it is. It is one of the most singular 
animals in the world ; being, as it were, the confusion of a 
bird and a beast It is called the " omithorrhynchus." * 

* My goodness !' said Alfred, * do give us an easier name 
than that, please, par.' 
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* Platypus, then/ said Mr. Gay, laughing. 

* Is not there any English name for it ?' asked Hugh. 

* Water-mole,' said Mr. Gay. 

' That seems much more rational,' said Alfred. * For 
my part, I cannot see why ever)rthing should not be called 
by English names ; it would save a deal of trouble. I 
can't see the use of Latin at all.' 

* But how would French or German naturalists under- 
stand English names, or we understand their French or 
German names, Alfred ? Latin is of every use to scientific 
men ; it is the only universal language.' 

* Oh, bother scientific men,' said Alfred. * Besides, who 
cares for Frenchmen ? What is the use of a Frenchman, I 
would like to know ?' 

* You speak like a very vulgar-minded and uneducated 
schoolboy,' said his father. * French naturalists have done 
as much for science as any people in the world, and your 
expressions show as much bad taste as they do ignorance. 
However, as you were the first to discover the omithor- 
rh)n3chus, I will say no more to you at present.' 

* Oh, yes,' said Alexander ; * I want very mucji to ask 
you further about the little beast. Do you think it could 
be tamed?' 

* Yes ; it has been known to live in confinement.' 

* Then what does it feed on ?' 

* That is not known,' Mr, Gay answered. * The one I 
speak of as having been domesticated, was fed chiefly upon 
bread and milk. They certainly procure food out of the 
mud in which they thrust their bills ; perhaps it may be 
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worms. The natives say that they subsist upon the river 
weeds ; but we saw this little fellow eating something out of 
the bank, and it could not have been weeds/ 

* I should think those sharp claws of theirs could do 
mischief, if you attempted to catch them,' said Hugh. 

* No ; I believe they are very gentle and inoffensive. 
I remember reading an account of the capture of a water- 
mole, in which the captor tried to provoke the little beast, 
for experiment's sake, to use his long spurs, but imsuccess- 
fiilly. They are extremely timid. At one time it was 
supposed that the omithorrh)aichus used his spur as a 
weapon of offence, but I think now that idea has been 
proved to be unfounded.' 

* It seems so strange,' said Maggie, * that an animal 
should have a beast's body and a duck's bill 1' 

* My dear, the more you learn of natural history, the 
more wonderful you will think creation,' said Mr. Gay. 

* I am sure it must be the most interesting study of 
any,' said she. 

* It is,' Mr. Gay answered, * when it leads to its natural 
and legitimate result, carrying us from the love of nature 
to the love of God. If it rests always upon earth, it is 
worthless.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 




Arrival at a new Home — The Site of Kangaroo Castle — Pitching the 
Tents — Unpacking and getting in order — Collecting Firewood and 
foraging for Supper — Arrival of the Larder — Eating Parrots and 
Opossums — First Night at Home. 

N a bright afternoon, about four o'clock, some 
days later than our last chapter, Alexander 
said to his sister, *We are now on our own 
land, I believe/ 
There was great excitement, of course, at this announce- 
ment, and every one looked with more interest than before 
at every tree and bush that they passed. When they came 
to a nice large open place, clear of trees and bushes, Alex- 
ander drew up his horse, and said : 

* I propose that we should halt here. This is the spot 
which Mr. Gay and I fixed upon as a good site for building 
our house, if we do not meet with a better. You see, it 
has the advantage of being within reach of the water.' 

All were delighted to halt, at length, for a long rest ; 
for although little had been said about what could not be 
helped, they were all heartily tired of being always on the 
move ; and even Archie had given up the idea of living 
for always like gipsies. I think, also, the horses and oxen 
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understood that they had at length arrived at- home ; for 
the former kicked and rolled upon the grass, and the latter 
lay down comfortably, after a time, when they had been 
led to the stream and watered. 

There was a great deal to be done before night, find full 
employment for everybody. 

Mr. Gay, Alexander, and Green, engaged themselves in 
stretching and securing the tents, of which there were two. 
Mrs. Gay, Maggie, and Hannah, busied themselves in 
unpacking the necessaries for making themselves feel at 
home j while Alfred, Hugh, and little Archie, the two 
former armed with billhooks, went in search of firewood, 
of which, before long, they succeeded in stacking quite a 
large quantity. By the time this was done, and the tents 
were ready, Alexander proposed taking their guns, and 
going in search of something for supper ; and they all four 
started with that purpose, taking Archie with them as 
retriever. While they were gone, Maggie, who now con- 
sidered herself chief cook of the establishment, laid and 
lighted a splendid fire; arid having nothing then to try 
her hand upon else, mixed some damper cakes and slung 
the billy. Now, I dare say, you wonder what that means. 
It is Australian language for putting on the kettle. 

Then she went into one of the tents to see what Mrs. 
Gay and the others were about. She found her and 
Hannah alone, for Green was attending to the horses and 
giving them a good rub down — 2, luxury which they had 
not had for a long while. Mrs. Gay and Hannah had 
done wonders. They had brought the trunks which con- 
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tained their wardrobes into the principal tent, and arranged 
them in good positions for seats. They had unpacked all 
the domestic utensils, and arranged them neatly in one 
comer on the floor, or rather ground. They had formed 
a temporary table of one of the planks they had used in 
the waggon, supported upon two trunks of equal size — 
which, covered with a clean and bright-looking cloth, gave 
quite 2n comfortable look to the place. Upon this they 
had already laid out the tea-cups and saucers, plates, 
knives, and forks. And now they were busy knocking 
nails into one of the poles of the tent, in order to hang up 
the sauce-pans, fiying-^ans, and gridirons. 

Maggie quickly went to take her part in the work, and 
by the time the gentlemen of the party returned, they were 
quite justified in their exclamations of surprise and 
delight at the appearance of the tent where they were to 
have supper. 

The other tent had not been neglected. Thither 
Hannah had carried all their own especial property — ^for 
it was to be their sleeping apartment. Of course, the 
men, during the fine weather, still slept in the open air, 
and it looked as much like a bed-room as under existing 
circumstances it could. As soon as the beds were made 
up ready for use, Mrs. Gay said she felt very much inclined 
to get into hers on the spot and go to sleep ; but she 
laughed as she said it, for fear the others should think she 
was tired, and unable to help in any further work, of which 
there would be plenty to do before night came, and with 
it, legitimate bed-time. 
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Mr. Gay and his party had shot a good bagful, as the 
saying is* There were three opossums. We will not stay 
to describe them now, for our party were all too hungry to 
do an)rthing but to cook them and eat them. There were 
seven or eight green parrots. Archie vociferated aloud, as 
he had done at the time of starting them, against the 
shame of killing and eating such pretty little things ; but 
Maggie seized them directly they appeared, and began 
plucking them, preparatory to putting them down to roast, 
declaring she was too hungry to think of whether they were 
pretty or no ; and before half an hour they were all 
empaled upon sticks, the ends of which were planted 
firmly in the ground in front of the fire, and were fizzing 
away in the heat, and smelling very nice. But before this 
Hannah had turned the opossums over and over, and 
questioned how they were to be dressed. 

* Whether cats,' said she, ' or badgers, or foxes, I can*t 
say no more than the babe unborn. But a cat I never 
did eat — though Mr. Alexander have brought in queer 
things rayther of late ; and I suppose travellers must resign 
themselves to eating everythink or nothink as the case may 
be. But, sir, if I may ask, what is these here ?' 

* 'Possums, nursey,' said Alexander, ' and you'll find 
them uncommonly good, if report say true. Wait a 
moment, and I'll come and skin a couple of them.' 

* Bless you. Master Alexander, dear,' said Hannah, 
* I'll skin 'em, with Green to help me, if they are to be 
eaten, as I suppose they are ; but they do look uncommon 
like cats.' 
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Alexander was right. They were uncommonly good. 
They had never had such a supper in their lives before, or 
perhaps they thought so, through being so tired and so 
hungry, and so glad to be at last at home ; and the poor 
opossums went by the name of cats throughout the meal, 
every one asking for slices of cat, and Alfred mewing in 
Hannah's ear like a pussy, just as she was raising a piece 
of opossum to her mouth. Then the remaining opossum 
was hung up to the pole of the day-tent, out of reach of 
any person or thing who might take a fancy to eating 
him during the night ; the fire was made up bright and 
clear ; and Mrs. Gay proposed retiring for the night 

* I think,' said her husband, ' before we do so, we ought 
to remember one thing. I should like to begin as we 
intend to go on, and we ought every night and morning, if 
possible, all to join together in family prayer.' 

* So I think, sir,' said Alexander. * I am very sorry 
I never thought while in Sydney of buying a book of 
family prayers.' 

* I do not see that there is any need,' answered Mr. 
Gay. * As we have no book, we must do without one.' 

* Will you, then ?' asked Alexander, shyly. 

* Whilst I am with you,' said Mr. Gay ; ' but remember 
that will only be until we have built our houses ; and then, 
my dear boy, I hope you will continue the good custom 
amongst yourselves.' 

So, thanking God for having brought them through 
their long and troublesome way in safety, and imploring 
His protection from known and imknown dangers, and 
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His blessing on their new and strange mode of life, they 
lay down to sleep ; some in the tent, on their comfortable 
beds, and the rest, as usual, wrapped in their blankets 
round the watch-fire, with the exception of the one who 
was on the alert for danger, with his rifle charged close 
by his side. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




Useful Little Girls — Beginning Work — Felling Trees — The Tecoma 
— Beautiful Flowers — ^The Frilled Lizard — Prison Lizards — Wild 
Figs — Washing the Linen — A new sort of Dinner-bell. 

T seemed quite strange to wake up on the follow- 
ing morning, and not have to move on as soon 
as they could get their breakfast. Certainly 
Maggie was just the proper sort of girl for her 
present life. Shall I tell you why ? It is a secret worth 
knowing. She was a proper sort of girl for any kind of 
life, whether at home or abroad. During her parents' life- 
time at the manse, she had been always ready to help in 
every way she could, and had been proud of being useful ; 
and now the same spirit 'made her a comfort to others 
wherever she went. 

You may think, little people, perhaps, that were you to 
have to go to Australia like Maggie Stirling, you could 
easily turn your hand to anything, because it would be 
fun to have to skin animals, and pluck birds, and boil a 
kettle, and all that sort of thing ; but depend upon it, if 
you are not now useful at home, you would be no more 
use than the fire-logs out there. Let me know that you 
are ready at home to run messages, or do needlework, or 
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make cakes and puddings, and I will believe you will do 
for Australia or any place. Maggie forgot herself, and 
cared for other people; and that was the secret of her 
being a jiice little girl. On this morning she was up the 
first of any, and running down to the stream to 
fetch a pitcher of water for Hannah to wash Archie in. 
She had no sooner brought it to the tent, than she and 
Mrs. Gay went to the river to have a regular good wash. 
On their return they asked if they did not look very 
much improved by the process, declaring they had not 
felt clean until that moment since they had started from 
Sydney. 

Alexander and the rest declared they would follow their 
example, and be back by the time breakfast was ready ; so 
Mrs. Gay and Maggie set about preparing the meal, and 
were shortly joined by Hannah and Archie. 

When the rest of the party returned, and they were seated 
at breakfast^ Mr. Gay observed ; 

* I suppose we ought to commence hard work without 
delay. What do we all propose doing first ?* 

* What do you think yourself, sir ?* asked Alexander. 

* Well, Alexander,' answered Mr. Gay, * you know the 
stock will arrive in a month's time. I think we ought to 
provide protection for them when they come. It seems 
to me that the first thing to be done will be to enclose a 
place of safety for the beasts, and a yard of some sort for 
the cows. Meanwhile, we can continue to live ourselves 
as we ?u:e for the present, so long as we get a roof over our 
heads before the winter season,' 
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* Then, the first thmg will be, to make the enclosure for 
the bullocks,' said Alexander. 

* No ; the first thing will be to fell some trees, and get 
together sufficient poles and planks,' said Mr. Gay. 

* I am ready,' said Alexander. 

* And I ;' * And I,' said the others ; while Green, with- 
out a word, had gone to the tent and fetched thence 
hatchets, billhooks, and saws. 

There was more noise in the forest that morning — ^at 
least noise of civilisation — than, I suppose, had ever been 
heard there since the days when first it came into being. 
They worked and worked away, until Maggie suddenly 
appeared amongst them saying : 

* I suppose you have all of you forgotten that we have 
nothing at all for dinner, unless you feel inclined to dine on 
bread and cheese.' 

* Hugh, get your gun and go and look for something, 
will you ?' said Alexander, stopping in his work, and 
wiping his face. * I had quite forgotten the dinner. Run 
off, Maggie, dear, and get the fire ready : you shall have 
something in a few minutes.' 

'Oh, Alexander!' said Maggie, still standing with her 
eyes fixed on the trees. 
*Well!'saidhe. 

* I never saw anything so beautiful in my life. How 
can you have the heart to cut down that tree, and spoil 
those lovely flowers? What are they? They look like 
great glorious trumpets. Do give me some, Alexander, dear. 
I'll find something to put them in, on the table, in the tent.' 
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* Well, it does seem almost a shame to imperil them, 
Maggie/ answered her brother. * But you see I want this 
great big trunk of a tree. Is he not a splendid fellow ? 
But I will get you some of your " great glorious trumpets," 
my dear. Go and ask Mr. Gay the name of them ; I have 
been wondering several times.' 

Maggie collected the flowers her brother threw down to 
her, and sought Mr. Gay. 

*They are called Tecoma^ said Mr. Gay, upon seeing 
them ; * this particular variety, Tecotna Australis, But look 
there, Maggie,' said he, pointing with his ha^tchet to a tree 
close by, where there grew myriads of golden flowers in 
tufls, * look at those acacias !' 

* And sniell them, too,' said Maggie. * I never smelt 
anything so sweet as ever3rthing smells. Why, the very 
trees seem to be scented !' 

* They are,' said Mr. Gay. * This very tree which I am 
lopping is highly perfumed.' 

* What is it ?' she asked. 

* It is a white gum tree.' 

* What an immense thing it is ! What a pity it seems to 
cut it down !' 

* We shall have to cut down a great many before we can 
clear space enough to live upon. There are many larger 
gum trees than this one. Some of them grow to a hundred 
and forty feet high, and are thirty or forty feet in circum- 
ference. What do you say to that ? There, hold up your 
apron; catch !' 

Maggie did as she was desired, and Mr. Gay threw into 
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her lap yellow flowers and red, blue flowers and violet, 
until she screamed at every fresh variety. 

* I wish I had a garden ! I would have all these lovely 
things in it.' 

* Well, you shall have a garden before long ; but, mean- 
while, you must look upon the forest and the flelds as 
your garden ; and it is a large and a beautiful one enough, 
you must admit,' said Mr. Gay. 

Maggie gathered up her treasures, and walked leisurely 
towards the tent But she had not gone half-way back 
when her steps were arrested, and she called out — 

* Alexander, Mr. Gay, somebody, do come ! I have got 
a little beast ; I cannot hold him, he is so strong.' Green 
was the first to hear her call, and ran to her help. 
Maggie's flowers had many of them fallen to the ground 
in her anxiety to catch the ' little beast,' and she was hold- 
ing something with both hands in the skirt of her dress. 

' Let it down, miss,' said Green, * let me see it.' 
Maggie let go her hold, and a large thing like a lizard 
directly tried to escape. Green, without a moment's 
thought, hit it on the head with his hatchet, and it lay 
motionless. 

By this time Mr. Gay and Alexander had joined them. 

* What did you do that for, you stupid Green ?' said 
Maggie, angrily. * Who wanted you to kill the poor 
thing? Why did not you catch it, or help me to do so ? 
I am so sorry, Mr. Gay ! It was sitting on a branch of 
this tree, twinkling such bright Httle eyes, and holding an 
umbrella over its head from the sun.' 
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' Well, I beg your pardon, miss, I'm sure,' said Green ; 
' but I didn't know but what it was a wenomous and 
irritated reptile, which it looks like it ; for I dare be 
sworn it's no better nor a lizard, only outlandish in kind 
maybe. But I beg your pardon for all that. Miss Maggie. 
And as to the umbrella,' he added, in a lower voice, * I've 
seen Christians hold umbrellas over their heads against 
the sun ; but I never see nor yet heard tell of a lizard as 
had the sense for that, miss.' 

* As if there were not many more things in the world 
than you have seen or heard tell of. Green,' said Maggie. 

* I tell you he had an umbrella over his head, although I 
don't pretend to say it was made of silk or of alpaca. I 
can assure you he had, Mr. Gay.' 

* I have no doubt of it, Maggie,' answered that gentle- 
man, who had been all this time examining the little beast. 

* I am very sorry, with you, that Green was so premature in 
destroying it ; but I have no doubt he did it for the best, 
as he was afraid the thing might injure you. You must 
not be hard upon Green,' he added, as the latter moved 
away to resume his work : * he is an honest fellow, 
although, of course, ignorant Uneducated people in- 
variably suppose that every animal they are unacquainted 
with will bite. Ignorance, my dear, is the great source 
of aU the mischief in this world— ignorance in some form 
or another ; and it ought to be the constant effort of our 
lives to gain information on every subject, not only to 
make ourselves of service to others, but also to prevent 
our doing positive harm.' 
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* I wish I was well informed/ said Maggie ; * but every 
day I feel more and more how very ignorant I am.' 

* That is the veiy best .feeling with which to go throi^h 
life. Those who have it not, never leam ; and the more 
you do leam, the more the feeling will increase, as you find 
in the most highly educated and most intellectual men. 
It is only the ignorant and the foolish who are content 
with themselves. But now, about this poor little fellow,' 
said Mr. Gay, after a pause, and taking up the dead 
lizard. * Let us examine his umbrella.' 

Mr. Gay spread out the membrane which surrounded 
the neck of the animal ; and Maggie saw that it was, as 
she had supposed, in the form of an umbrella, spread 
upon transverse slender cartilages. The lizard itself was 
larger than any she had been accustomed to, being about 
five inches in length, with a long tail. It had long 
hooked claws, which appeared as if they could scratch 
pretty hard. It was a sort of yellow-brown colour, with 
black patches. 

' I am so sorry it is dead !' said Maggie : * I am so fond 
of lizards ; they always have such pretty little faces.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Gay, laughing, * their mouths are rather 
too wide for beauty, perhaps ; but that is entirely a matter 
of taste.' 

* Is it not strange,' said Maggie, * that all the lower orders 
seem to have such a fear of reptiles ? I believe Green killed 
this poor little thing because he was afiraid of it. I have 
known servants kill little eft;s — the most harmless and 
inoffensive things — in a most spiteful and cruel manner.' 
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* Yes, so have I.' 

* Did you ever hear of the man who was confined in 
some prison abroad, and who amused himself with experi- 
ments upon the lizards ?' 

* No,* said Mr. Gay ; * tell me.' 

* He had nothing to do all day but watch the lizards 
run in and out of a hole in his prison wall ; and he took 
to catching them by their tails, whereupon, of course, their 
tails came off. Then he noticed how the same lizards 
returned with their tails growing again ; and he caught 
some and slit their tails in two, and they grew double- 
tailed. Then he went further, and slit them, some of 
them, in three ; and he had double-tailed lizards and 
treble-tailed lizards running about his prison yard. I 
heard him tell the story himself.' 

* Perhaps it was one of his traveller's tales,' said Mr. Gay. 

* I don't think people need pride themselves upon their 
cleverness,' resumed Maggie : * it seems as if everything 
has been invented by animals before men thought of it. 
This little lizard's umbrella is as well made as any that 
man could make.' 

* A great deal better,' said Mr. Gay, ' as all God's works 
are — perfect This umbrella will not wear out by use ; 
nor turn inside out with a gust of wind ; nor require ta 
be carried under the arm when not wanted ; and, better 
than all, cannot be borrowed by a friend and not returned, 
as is invariably the fate of human umbrellas.' 

*Do you think he would be good to eat?' asked 
Maggie. 
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* Really, my dear little girl,* said Mr. Gay, laughing, 
* you are growing terribly practical. No, I don't think he 
would be good to eat ; although I dare say the natives eat 
them, for they eat everything they can manage to swallow. 
I advise you not to try. Moreover, I am sure there would 

•be nothing on his poor little bones to repay the trouble of 
cooking. But, Maggie, my dear, I am wasting my time 
dreadfully, as well as yoiu^ ; and what is becoming of the 
dinner ?' 

*0h dear, the dinner!' exclaimed Maggie: *I forgot 
again; but I think this country would often make one 
forget dinner.' 

* It would not with me,' said Mr. Gay. * I shall be 
quite ready, I am sure, when the dinner is. Come, be oflf, 
Maggie,' looking at his watch ; * it is past eleven o'clock. 
I have heard Hugh's gun several times : I have no doubt 
he has procured something.' 

Maggie left him, but even then she did not get home 
uninterruptedly. From the boughs of a tree she passed 
she saw dozens of large figs hanging, and the temptation 
was too great for her to resist. She filled the pocket of 
her apron with them, until it was so heavy she almost 
feared it would break. Her apron was made in a fashion 
very convenient for Australia, or for anywhere in the 
country. Have you ever seen what is called a gardening 
apron — that is, with a large deep pocket going across 
the whole breadth in fi*ont? This pocket will hold an 
immense quantity of things ; and Maggie had made her- 
self several on this pattern before she left Scotland.. Now, 
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as I have said, she filled it with figs, and triumphantly 
went home with them. On her arrival, however, she did 
not at once see Hannah or Mrs. Gay ; so she deposited the 
fruit in a comer of the tent, thinking she would surprise 
every one after dinner by bringing them out. 

Mrs. Gay and Hannah had been busy during the morn- 
ing washing out the family linen, and hanging it on the 
bushes to dry ; and when Maggie ran to search for them 
by the river-side, guided there by their voices, she found 
them still scrubbing and wringing, and looking very tired 
and warm. 

' Where have you been the last hour and a half, you 
little gipsy ?' asked Mrs. Gay, as Maggie appeared. 

* Oh, Mrs. Gay,' said Maggie, * I am so sorry ! I have 
been idling my time in the wood, and quite forgot it was 
to be washing day. Let me help now. Do rest yourself 
and let me go on.' 

* No, no, dear ; I can very well finish. Hannah and I 
have not been overworked, I can assure you. Here, 
Archie,' said Mrs. Gay, giving the child a flannel shirt she 
had been washing. * Archie is the hanger-out.' 

Archie spread out the shirt on a neighbouring bush with 
an air of great pomp at being usefiil. The place was 
covered with linen and flannels of different bright colours 
en all the bushes near, showdng that Mrs. Gay and Hanr 
nah had made good use of their time. 

* Do you know, Maggie,' said Mrs. Gay, * there are such 
numbers of fish in this water ? I hope they will not feel 
the worse for the soap. I shall ask the boys to catch 
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some this evening. Indeed, I am sure I could catch them 
myself, if I were to try, when they have recovered their 
fright of this morning. It was enough to startle them to 
see two such monsters in the river.' 

As she spoke she walked out of the water on to the 
bank. She and Hannah had tucked their petticoats 
almost up to their knees, and were standing in the river 
barelegged. Of course, one must accommodate one's 
dress to circumstances, and it w<5uld have been ridiculous 
if Mrs. Gay and Maggie had attempted to dress them- 
selves in the same way as they had done in England or 
Scotland, where everything was ready to their hands. 

They all three then sat on the bank, waiting for Hugh 
to bring something for dinner ; and meanwhile occupied 
themselves in peeling the potatoes. 

* I think we ought to have some means of calling the 
others home when dinner is ready,' said Mrs. Gay. * I 
wish we had a gong.' 

* We must find something to make a noise with before 
dinner is quite cooked,' said Maggie. 

Just then Hugh arrived with a medley of game, which 
gave them all plenty of occupation in preparing. They 
had brought, amongst other culinary things, an American 
oven, which was found most invaluable in cooking small 
birds ; and to-day Margaret made what they had never yet 
eaten, but had often heard of, a parrot pie. 

Just as the dinner was nearly ready, Maggie brought 
out of the tent a frying pan, a shovel, a poker and tongs, 
and several other things made of iron. 
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* Here/ said she, * let us each take two and knock them 
together with as much noise as we can ; I dare say they will 
hear it' 

* I hope it won't frighten them,' said Mrs. Gay, laughing. 
The clatter and banging commenced. Each vied with 

the other who could make most noise. Indeed, they did 
hear it 

Mr. Gay stopped work, and said : *Good Heavens! 
what is that?* 

Alexander swung himself down from the tree, and set 
offrunning towards home. 

Green seized a billhook in one hand and a hatchet in 
the other, and exclaimed, * The Injuns ! or I'm nobody !' 

In less time than could be expected they all presented 
themselves at the tent, looking pale and alarmed, and ex- 
claiming, * What is the matter ? What has happened ?' 

* Dinner is ready, that's all,' said Mrs. Gay. 

*Dear me, how you frightened us!' said her husband. 
*We thought, at least, you had been attacked by some- 
thing.' 

* We thought it such a good plan to summon you home,' 
said Maggie. 

* Yes, a very good plan, indeed ; and we shall know now 
what it means,' said Mr. Gay. * But really I thought at 
first the natives were upon you.' 

* Good gracious !' said Hannah, ' I hope there aint no 
chance of that. I shall be frightened for my life of them 
ugly critturs.' 

* I dare say you will behave as well should they pay us 
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a visit, Mrs. Green, as you do on all occasions,* said Mr. 
Gay. * I consider you a most sensible woman.* 

When dinner was over, Maggie went to the tent and 
brought out a dish piled up with the figs which she had 
gathered. Great surprise was, of course, elicited by the 
sight of them, but, to Maggie's disappointment, all were 
afraid to eat them. Their usual referee and authority in 
such matters, Mr. Gay, could give no information regard- 
ing them ; and poor Maggie's dessert had to be thrown 
away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Catching Fish and Salting them — A Yard built for the Cows, and 
the Enclosure for the Stock — Hannah declares she has seen the 
Devil — Alexander's Accident — Rough Surgical Practice. 

N the evening, Mrs. Gay found that her antici- 
pations were right Numbers of fish were 
caught They took the bait so quickly, that 
afier a time Mr. Gay proposed leaving off fish- 
ing, as they had abeady many more than they could eat ; 
but Hannah interposed, begging them to continue, as it 
would, she said, be so convenient to have something in 
the way of provisions for breakfast to fall back upon, 
instead of always cooking and eating everything directly 
it was brought in, and keeping no larder. 

Hannah had a wonderful way of slitting open the fish, 
salting them, and drying them in the sun, and then, when 
dry, packing them away in the tent against they should be 
required. 

* It seems,' said she, * as if we spent all our time prepar- 
ing the dinner and eating it, in time to begin to think of 
supper. If things go on so, when am I to find the time 
to put things straight, or keep the house clean, or set a 
stitch in any of the children's clothes ?' 
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* That is true, nurse,' said Alexander, showing his shirt 
sleeve ; * and you see this child wants patching.' 

So things went on for many days, with very little varia- 
tion ; and already the arrival of the stock was being looked 
forward to. A yard had been made for milking the cows 
in, and a shed for housing them ; another yard for shelter- 
ing the stock ; while a great deal of the ground had been 
cleared, and already the men of the party were seriously 
talking of beginning to build the house. One house at 
first was proposed, wherein for flie present they would all 
live together ; and later, when they had more leisure, they 
would part company, and have separate establishments. 
Indeed, they had all become so much like one family, that 
Mrs. Gay could not bear the idea of leaving them, and 
spending many lonely hours in her own house, while her 
husband and Alfred were away at work. 

One morning, when the men and boys of the party were 
all at their usual employments some distance firom home, 
and Mrs. Gay and Maggie were washing plates and dishes, 
pots and pans, in the river, Hannah being alone in the 
tent, and Archie trotting to and firo between the two, 
fetching and carrying like a little dog, suddenly there came 
a fell and horrible shriek from Hannah. 

' What is that, Maggie ? What can be the matter?' said 
Mrs. Gay, letting drop a plate into the river, which fortu- 
nately being of pewter, and therefore not breakable, re- 
mained uninjured at the bottom. 

Maggie started to her feet, and set off running towards the 
tent, without waiting to answer. She was quickly followed 
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by Mrs. Gay. On their arrival they found Hannah stretched 
upon the floor, moaning and crying, and beating her feet 
on the ground. 

*Why, nurse! what is it? Are you ill?* inquired 
Maggie. * Have you fainted ? Was it you that screamed ? 
What has happened ?* 

But nurse's answer was quite unintelligible. * Miss 
Maggie,' said she, holding Maggie tightly by the hand, 

* don't you go for to look after him. If it was never so, 
I will declare on my dying day, which he were the most 
horrible and outrageous and ogglesome, oh !' 

* What was horrible ? Who was it, nurse ?' said Maggie. 

* Come, don't be an old goose ; there's a dear. Wiio or 
what did you see ? Tell me.' 

Hannah sat up on the ground before answering; and 
then laying her hand on Maggie's arm impressively, she 
said, *The devil. Miss Maggie, my dear; if ever poor 
sinful mortal woman see the devil, I seen him.' 

*But I don't believe mortal woman, excepting Eve, ever 
did see the devil, Hannah. What was your devil like ?' 

*Oh, Miss Maggie, don't laugh,' said Hannah sadly; 

* it is no matter for laughter.' 

* I see it is not with you, you poor dear old nursey,' said 
Maggie. * Come, tell us all about him.* 

* Well, miss, and ma'am,' said Hannah, looking towards 
Mrs. Gay. * I was just making up the beds, as it might 
be, and thinking no more of anything of the sort than 
nothing, when I turned my head towards the door, because 
I thought I heard my little Archie, bless him ! and there 
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was no Archie ; but if ever I knew the devil, there was 
the devil himself, — as black and as ugly, and his long 
hair hanging over his eyes, and his great wide mouth 
making faces at me, and not a rag of clothes on, ma'am. 
I was that turned at the sight of him, that I just screeck 
out ; and I s'pose the crittur was frightened, for he ran 
away.' ^ 

*Well,' said Mrs. Gay, *I think his running away was 
quite proof that he was not the devil' 

* I don't know, ma'am. But where is Archie ? Where 
is that blessed child?* 

At the same moment the * blessed child* ran into the 
tent in great glep, and wet through, having got into the 
water up to his waist, in an attempt to fish up the pewter 
plate which Mrs. Gay had dropped into the river ; so that 
he gave plenty of occupation to nurse in changing and 
then drying his clothes, which served to divert her mind 
from the apparition, of the devil, as she supposed. 

Maggie had intended telling hCT brother and Mr. Gay 
of the excitement of the morning on their return ; but all 
thoughts of the devil, and Hannah's alarm, were driven 
from her mind by a fresh incident which took place shortly. 
As Alexander came within sight of home, Maggie ran 
forward to meet him, and ask him about his day's work. 
It had been an intensely hot forenoon, and before con- 
tinuing his way to the tent, Alexander sat down upon a 
pile of logs which had been carried to within a hundred 
yards of it. As he sat thus talking to his sister, with his 
straw hat in one hand and his handkerchief in the other, 
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with which he was wiping his forehead, his eyes as well as 
Maggie's were fixed upon the tent, in firont of which Mrs. 
Gay and Hannah were seated, so that neither of them 
noticed the . suspicious movement of one of the supposed 
logs of wood. So unconscious was Alexander of any 
danger, that he swung his leg backwards several times 
against this identical living log, and was only made 
acquainted with what he had done when he placed his 
foot on it, and received in return a sharp pain in the 
ankle. Maggie turned and looked at her brother as he 
made an exclamation, just in time to see a snake, which 
had been in fact the moving log, glide away fi-om his foot. 
At the same moment Alexajader gave the beast a violent 
blow upon the head with the stock of his gun, which was 
reding against his arm ; and as Maggie in her first impulse 
started firom her seat away firom the snake, Alexander fired 
at him close to his skull and killed him. He then sat 
down, looking rather pale, and said : 

* Maggie, my dear, will you run home and get a lighted 

candle ?' 

Maggie did as she was desired, but returned sooner than 
Alexander had anticipated. As she came again to the 
spot where she had left him, he was deliberately cutting 
out of his leg the part which the snake had bitten with his 
pen-knife. Maggie turned sick as she saw what her 
brother was doing, but she said nothing — only sat down 
by him with the lighted candle in her hand, and turned 
her eyes away. Presently Alexander said : 

* Give me the candle here, Magg\e-' 
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*What for, Alexander ? What are you going to do ?* 

* There ; never mind, my dear,' said Alexander. ' Give 
me the candle and go away to the tent.' 

' No, I won't go, Alexander,' said Maggie. * Oh, you 
poor, dear boy ! I wish I could help you.' 

Alexander placed the candle on the ground, and held 
his foot over it, so that the flame reached and scorched 
the bleeding wound he had just made. Maggie could not 
help looking at him then ; for it seemed so horrible, and 
yet so fascinating, at the same time. 

Certainly Alexander screwed his face into all sorts of 
contortions with the pain, but he tried to pass it off by 
making exaggerated noises, and by laughing at his sister 
occasionally. But Maggie was not to be taken in. She 
saw the perspiration standing on his forehead, with the 
agony the burning gave him, and she could not smile in 
return. 

At length, it seemed such a long time first, Alexander 
raised his foot and looked at it. The flesh was drawn up 
and contracted, and the place looked horrid. 

' Quite cooked,' said Alexander ; * done to a turn,' and 
then he fell over the logs and fainted. 

Maggie ran to the tent and quickly procured some cold 
water ; and telling Mr. Gay only what had happened, she 
returned to her brother, Mr. Gay shortly following with 
some brandy and water. 

' He would do it,' said Maggie, after detailing to Mr. 
Gay her brother's self-inflicted torture. ' He never told 
me what he was going to do, but sent me away to the 
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tent ; or, if I had known, I would have made him come 
home first, where you might have helped him.' 

* He was quite right, Maggie,' said Mr. Gay. * Had he 
walked to the tent, all surgical attempts after might have 
been useless, and Alexander might have lost his leg.' 

* But it was such a horrid barbarous thing to do, Mr. Gay ! 
I couldn't have cut my own leg like that' 

* Alexander is a plucky fellow, Maggie, that you may be 
sure of. I wish I had been home a little earlier, and I 
could have. helped him; but he knew he had left me 
behind in the wood.' 

Meanwhile Alexander had recovered firom his faint, and 
seeing Maggie bending over him, and Mr. Gay standing 
near, he attempted to spring to his feet, crying, * Hallo 1 
have I been making a fool of myself?' 

* Not that I know of,' said Mr. Gay, laughing. * But, 
Alexander, my fine fellow, you must keep quiet, and not 
be jumping about in this way.' 

Alexander had remembered what had taken place as 
soon as he rose and attempted to stand ; for a sharp pain 
went through his leg, and he saw the dead body of the 
serpent lying near. * Take him home, Maggie,' said he, 
pointing to the brute, in allusion to his sister's practical 
economy, — * Take him home, and see if he is good to eat.' 

* Oh, Alexander dear,' said Maggie, sitting down upon 
one of the logs, and, now that the excitement was all over, 
beginning to cry, — * Oh, Alexander, do not joke about it ! 
I have been so fiightened ; and I am so tliankful to God 
that you are not killed ; you might have been, you know.' 
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*And so am I thankful to God, dear little sister,' said 
Alexander gravely. * Don't think I am not because I 
laugh about it What would have been the good of crying 
and making a fuss, and frightening you all ? I dare say I 
shall be trouble enough as it is.' 

Maggie thought him a dear, unselfish fellow, but she 
did not say so ; and presently she left him to go to the 
hut and acquaint the others with what had happened. 

Alexander was unable to work for several days ; and his 
sister persisted in nursing and petting him during that 
time ; for if there was anything in the world that Maggie 
enjoyed, it was waiting upon those she loved. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Arrival of the Cattle — The Stockman — Letters from Mr. Marston 
and from Louis Gay — Little Fuss — Milking the Cows — Making 
Butter and Cheese — An Unexpected Visitor — More Company than 
was wanted — Ungrateful Return for Kindness. 




T was a grand day of excitement and rejoicing 
when the stock and the sheep arrived under 
the care of a stockman, recommended and 
engaged by Mr. Marston. This man, whose 
name was Daniel Lowman, was an athletic, powerfully- 
built fellow of about forty years of age, with a thorough 
knowledge of the country, and with a very high character 
for shrewdness, honesty, and personal courage, all of which 
qualities are indispensable to form a good stockman. 

Maggie was very much taken with Lowman's appear- 
ance, at first sight ; and he certainly looked very picturesque 
in his straw hat, coloured shirt, and immense yellow beard. 
However, she declared it was not Lowman's good looks 
that she cared about, but his frank, straightforward 
expression of face, which showed him to be an honest 
man. He brought with him a letter firom Philip Marston, 
full of kind remembrances and some news of home ; also 
a letter firom Louis Gay, anything but agreeable in its 

tone, complaining of and abusing everything in Sydney, 

G 
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including his principal, and all those in office in the 
banking house, evidently showing that he was neither 
accommodating himself to the circumstances in which he 
was placed, nor trying to work at his duty. Mr. Marston 
mentioned Louis so far as to say that he was in good 
health, and promising to look after him to the best of his 
opportunity. Mr. Marston sent, as a present, two dogs — 
a cross between a sheep dog and a greyhoimd, what is 
in England commonly called a lurcher, and used in our 
country chiefly by poachers, on account of their sagacity 
and quickness of scent, and also their great strength and 
swiftness. These were of a dark brindled colour, so much 
alike that they must have been brother and sister. Their 
names were Pincher and Bess. Besides, he sent a little 
dog, a Skye terrier, light grey, and called Fuss, for Maggie. 
If ever a dog received a hearty welcome. Fuss did. As 
soon as Maggie perceived her, she caught her out of 
Lowman's arms, and, scarcely waiting to hear the message 
which accompanied her, carried her struggling to the 
tent. Fuss did not half understand it, for she was not 
a dog to take quickly to strangers ; and she tried to get 
back to her friend the stockman, but Maggie held her 
tightly, and sat down with her in her arms. Fuss, find- 
ing that struggling was in vain, growled in a menacing 
manner. 

* Don't be silly. Fuss,' said Maggie ; * can't you under- 
stand, you little stupid thing, that you are my dog now?' 
at which Fuss showed a row of extremely white teeth. 

* It is of no use showing your pretty little teeth,' said 
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* 

'Maggie. *You shall be friends;' and she pressed the 
dog's litde snarling face against her own. 

* Maggie !' said Mrs. Gay, * how can you be so foolish? 
the dog will bite you for a certainty.' 

* Not she,' said Maggie : * I never was bitten by a dog 
in my life; and she will soon see I don't care for her 
snarling.' 

* Well,' said Mrs. Gay, * Alfred was severely bitten when 
teasing a snarling dog ; and I had the dog killed, although 
it was a beautiful little thing.' 

* Yes, very likely Alfred might have been,' Maggie an- 
swered. *I think animals have an antipathy to Alfred, 
because he is never kind to them ; but I am not teasing 
Fussy, and she knows it; and she will be friends in a little 
while ; won't you. Fuss ?' 

Fuss looked irresolute, but kept her eyes fixed upon 
Maggie's face. Maggie was not any longer holding her ; 
but the little dog did not attempt to run away in search 
of Lowman ; she seemed making up her mind whether to 
like her new mistress or no. 

*I do believe the creature is thinking of something,' 
said Mrs. Gay. * Look how she stares at you ! — as if she 
was listening to all we say.* 

* Of course she is thinking ; are you not, Fuss ?' said 
Maggie. 'She is wondering why she has been brought 
to a new place, and whether it would not be wiser in a 
little dog to make fiiends with me at once, instead of 
holding out ; are you not. Fuss ? And she does not mean 
to snarl or to be cross any more ; do you. Fuss?' 
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At each mention of her name, Fuss gave a very faint 
wag of her tail ; but at the last, she pricked her ears, and 
curled up her lip at Maggie. 

* Look at her !* said Maggie j ' she is smiling now.* 
'Smiling! my dear Maggie; what an absurd girl you 

are ! You speak of the dog as if she had the sense and 
feeling of a human being.' 

* So she has, Mrs. Gay ; quite as much sense and a 
great deal more feeling than some ; have not you. Fuss, 
you nice, little, fruzzy-faced, waggle-tail, puppy dog?* 

At these terms of endearment. Fuss was quite overcome, 
and leapt up at Maggie ; and thenceforth they were the 
best of friends. 

She would not make friends so easily, though, with the 
rest of the household. She stood out for a length of time 
against Mrs. Gay and Hannah, and then only tolerated 
them ; and to Alfred she took an unconquerable dislike, 
as, indeed, did most dogs. Maggie, alarmed by what 
Mrs. Gay had said, warned Alfred that if he, by teasing, 
made Fuss bite him, the dog should not be destroyed; 
but the warning seemed to have but little effect upon 
Alfred. 

Immediately upon Lowman*s arrival, by his advice, a 
spot was selected whereon to build his hut ; and it took 
but a few hours for the united force to knock it up, — the 
poles and planks being all ready to hand. 

There was plenty of new employment for Maggie in 
milking the cows, who are of a much wilder and less 
tractable temper than cows in England. In one comer 
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of the yard, by Lowman's instructions, there was fixed 
what is called a foil : a place for securing the head of 
the cow, while she is being milked. Mrs. Gay was half 
afraid of these wild cows ; so that the milking department 
devolved upon Maggie and Hannah, with the help of 
Green, for. I do not believe that women alone could 
have managed it. At four o'clock in the morning they 
would be up, and find that Green was just driving the 
cows into the yard. Then would begin a chase after 
cow number one, who would lead Green two or three 
times round the yard before she would consent to be 
caught. In this hot dry weather the dust would be sent 
flying in clouds with her gambols. At length, when Green 
has subdued her by dint of halloing and thwacking her 
sides with a stick, she is led up to the foil and made fast 
by the neck, while one of her hind legs is also secured. 
Maggie would then commence her part of the work ; 
while Green proceeded to hunt and thwack, and finally 
capture in the same way, another refractory cow for 
Hannah. 

Sometimes they had even more work than I have here 
told of. A young cow would leap over the fence of 
the yard, and make off to the pasture ground, leaving 
Hannah and Maggie in discomfiture, with their pails in 
their hands, and sending Green scouring after her; or 
she would strenuously refuse to have her hind leg fastened 
to the post, and would set to kicking in the most awk- 
ward and ungraceful manner, at which Maggie would 
laugh like a child, — sometimes whilst poor Green had 
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hold of one leg — the one he intended fastening up; and 
it would seem as if the cow would in her efforts dislocate 
either her own leg or poor Green's arm. 

Still it was a great luxury to have new milk morning 
and evening ; and fresh butter, which Hannah instructed 
Mrs. Gay and Maggie how to make ; and puddings and 
custards, and all sorts of things which they had almost 
forgotten the taste of. Then cheeses had to be made, 
and put by as provision for a future day. And meanwhile 
the house was being built. But before we build the house, 
we must give another piece of domestic history, which 
was one of great interest to all the party. 

Hannah's vision of the devil was almost forgotten, when 
one day, shortly after the arrival of the cattle, when all 
were busily employed in making up butter, a large quantity 
of which was being salted down for the winter, Hannah, as 
before, turned suddenly towards the door of the tent, and, 
letting fall one of the butter-beaters she had in her hand, 
she called out, * Here he is again ! Oh, me ! oh, me ! 
what have I done to be so visited ?' 

The rest — that is, Mrs. Gay, Maggie, and their constant 
attendant Archie — looked quickly in the direction of 
Hannah's terrified eyes ; and there they saw, not the devil, 
but something very alarming in the shape of a man, being 
frightfully ugly, and almost entirely unclothed. Maggie 
was a very brave girl, and she was the first to speak. * I 
believe it is an Australian native,' she said. * Don't be 
foolish, nursey ; it is no more the devil than you are.' 

She took up a little loaf of bread which was upon the 
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table, and going up to the creature, who stood immove- 
able, staring at them all, but principally at herself, held it 
towards him. * Would you like it ? ' she said, in a very 
gentle voice, as if speaking to a little child. 

The man's eyes goggled, and he took the loaf. He evi- 
dently knew what it was for; and having tasted it, he 
grinned and nodded his head, and made frightful faces of 
approval, or friendship, at Maggie. She seemed delighted 
at her influence, and said to Mrs. Gay : 

* Poor fellow ! you see he is quite innocent, and means 
no harm. I would stroke his head, only that it looks so 
filthy that I am afraid of the consequences.' 

* I am sorry you gave him the bread,' said Mrs. Gay. 

* I hope he will not go and bring dozens more of his own 
kind. I think he himself is one too many.' 

* Mrs. Gay, how can you be so unkind ? ' said Maggie, 
indignantly. *As if the poor fellow has not a right to 
come and see what we are doing. After all, it is his own 
land that we have taken possession of, and pitched our 
tents upon. We are no better than thieves ; and I am 
sure he must look upon us as such.' 

* I dare say he does not think about it, my dear,' said 
Mrs. Gay. * Probably he has no more brains than a 
monkey.' 

* He is a great big monkey, I am sure,' observed Archie. 

* I am sure he is, because he looks just exactly like one. 
I saw him and a little weeny monkey sitting together in 
the wood. They were scratching up the earth like dogs, 
and eating something out of it.' 
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' Why did not you tell us, Archie ?' asked Maggie. 

' It was only just now, Maggie \ and when I came in, 
the monkey had come here.' 

' He is going,* said Mrs. Gay, as the Australian, having 
eaten the loaf, began to move away. * Good-bye, my 
friend. Don't trouble yourself to come and see us any 
more ; we will readily excuse you.' 

Mrs. Gay was right. An hour had scarcely passed, when 
Maggie's friend returned, accompanied by three others — 
a man even more ugly than himself, having very white hair, 
and legs and arms so attenuated that they looked like bits 
of dead stick ; a woman with a filthy sort of apology for 
a petticoat round her waist, made of a material which it 
was difficult to recognise ; and a small child — ^the weeny 
monkey which Archie had spoken of — of a very uncertain 
age, so far as appearances went, but with an enormous 
stomach, and a most filthy-looking head of hair. But 
in the matter of dirt, the little one did not entirely bear 
off the palm ; for he had simply taken example of his 
parents, and continued in the way in which he was being 
brought up. 

* There, now, Maggie,' said Mrs. Gay, * I hope you are 
satisfied with the company you have brought us. We 
shall have a whole tribe invading the tent before long, I 
expect.' 

Maggie felt and looked rather aghast at sight of the 
darkies, who deliberately took their seats in front of the 
tent, and prepared themselves to stare uninterruptedly at 
the strangers. 
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' Of course they expect you will give them all loaves of 
bread/ said Mrs. Gay again. 

* I think we had better take no notice of them at all,' 
said Maggie, penitently. *At any rate, they can do no 
harm by staring, and it seems to amuse them, poor 
things.' 

The Australians did not only stare, however ; they occa- 
sionally jabbered in their own language to one another, 
and seemed calling each other's attention to various things 
in the tent. 

Hannah could not be persuaded to take any notice of 
them, or, indeed, to pass near them. She kept herself at 
the farthest extremity of the tent, compelling Archie to 
remain close by her ; and Maggie could see, although 
Hannah said nothing, that she had, by her imprudent good 
nature, very much offended nurse, as well as Mrs. Gay. 

While things were in this condition. Green was all at 
once seen making towards the tent. At sight of him 
carrying a gun upon his shoulder, the Australians started 
to their feet ; and as they found he was coming to the spot 
where they were seated, they fled with the rapidity of wild 
beasts into the wood. 

* Why, what's that ? what are those ? ' asked Green, as 
he came within speaking distance ; and on hearing the 
account which Mrs. Gay gave of the events of the morning, 
he did not look very pleased, and answered : 

* Well, I hope we shall see no more of any of 'em, ma'am. 
The farther they keep off from us, the better I shall be 
pleased. I heard tell a deal too much of those gentry 
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when we were in Sydney ; but we expected they'd find us 
out before long, anyhow.' 

They did hear more of them, however, even before four- 
and-twenty hours were over. Very early on the following 
morning, Lowman came to report that eight of the bul- 
locks were stolen. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Pursuit of the Blacks — Their Want of Gratitude and Generous Feeling 
— Discovery of their Camping Ground — Wanton Cruelty to Animals 
— Hugh and Alfred keep watch at Home — Return of the Pursuit 
Party — Mr. Gay's Account of their Adventures — Lowman*s strange 
Conduct. 

T took but a short time to get ready for the pur- 
suit. The four men, Mr. Gay, Alexander, Low- 
man, and Green, with the two dogs, provided 
themselves amply with powder and shot, and 
started on foot, each carrying a gun over his shoulder. 
It was thought that the horses would be no assistance, as 
it would inconvenience those on foot to attempt to keep 
up with them. Hannah urged their taking provisions 
with them, in case they should be kept from home more 
than a day ; but they would consent to nothing but re- 
plenishing their pocket-flasks, preferring to trust to their 
guns for food, sooner than encumber themselves with 
anything to carry. 

The first thing, of course, was to get upon the track 
of the stolen cattle; and the experience and acuteness 
of Lowman stood them in stead here. Before long he 
discovered the prints of their feet, and hit upon the direc- 
tion in which evidently they had gone. 
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* I do not expect we shall find any of the bullocks 
alive, sir,' said Lowman to Alexander, as they walked 
with their eyes upon the ground. *The niggers have 
taken them for eating, you may be sure ; or they would 
have stolen more than they have.* 

* Then what is the use of our going after them?* asked 
Alexander. *We can't carry home dead bullocks, even 
if they have left any of them.' 

* We shall have them down upon us again, sir, before 
long ; and we must try to give them a warning, if we can. 
The only thing those niggers care for are powder and 
shot, and they are awfully fiightened of a gun.' 

* But, Lowman,' said Alexander, * I do not want to be 
at war with the poor wretches. I would infinitely sooner 
make friends with them.' 

* You can't do it, sir,' said the stockman. * There's 
many a kind-hearted gentleman as yourself has tried it 
times and again, and failed. They don't know what 
friends mean. The only way is to frighten them, or 
they will steal every bullock and sheep that you possess. 
I sometimes wonder why they can't understand a fellow 
meaning kindly to them. An Englishman bom may be 
led any way by kindness, — mostly, it seems to me. It's 
the bullying that spoils us, Mr. Stirling.' 

As Lowman spoke, he looked up at Alexander, and 
his eyes flashed ; so that the thought passed through the 
mind of the latter, * That man has a story he could tell, if 
he would. I will try to hear it from him some day.' 

*How do you account for it, then, that the niggers. 
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as you call them, are not accessible to kindness?' said 
Alexander to the stockman. 
Lowman answered: 

* Might it be, sir, that they have been put upon and 
unfairly used, until all the manhood they ever had has 
been crushed out of them ? and they have learnt to look 
upon all white men as tyrants, whom it is well and clever 
to fleece, and to injure as much as possible?' 

* It may be, very probably,* said Alexander. 

* Now, sir, do you know what in my opinion we ought 
to do?' 

•What?' 

* Hang the first nigger we can catch upon a tree, 
where the others are likely to pass, and it would serve 
as a warning to them; it would show them we are in 
earnest.' 

*And perhaps we might catch a man who has not 
robbed us, or had anything to do with the theft.' 

* Yes, sir,' said Lowman, 'but he would have to take his 
chance.' 

* Really, I could not consent to any such Lynch law, 
Lowman. The idea is horrid ! You men accustomed to 
the bush acquire very rough ideas.' 

* We do, sir, and that's a fact,' said the stockman ; * but 
I hope you have made up your mind to pepper them 
pretty well, if we do come across them. Down, Pincher,' 
as the dog gave a low growl. * We had best halt a bit, 
sir,' said Lowman to Mr. Gay, who, with Green, was fol- 
lowing close behind. * The dog smells something.' 
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Lowman then went softly forward, listening at every step ; 
but presently he returned, saying, 

* There are no blacks here, sir j but this has been their 
camping ground.' 

All the party then advanced, and saw the ashes of a 
fire, and the mangled remains of several of the bullocks, 
which the blacks had partly eaten, and wastefuUy thrown 
about. 

* They are not far off from here,' said Lowman, * for see, 
sir, the ashes of the fire are still warm ; we had best con- 
tinue our way, if you please.' 

Meanwhile, at home, the women left in charge of the 
tents felt rather nervous, lest they should have a further 
visit firom the natives in the absence of the men, notwith- 
standing the stockman's assurance to the contrary ; and 
Maggie got together all the remaining guns and placed 
them full in view, in order to intimidate the natives should 
they arrive, by which means she succeeded in intimidating 
Mrs. Gay and Hannah, if not herself As night ap- 
proached, and no one returned, Hugh and Alfred, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, proposed to pass it in the 
stockman's hut, in order to look to the sheep and the 
bullocl^s. Hannah and Maggie had to do Green's usual 
work, as well as their own, with regard to the cows ; and 
Mrs. Gay, urged on by the press of circumstances, over- 
came her fear of the cows, so as to help in their care. 

Alfired and Hugh looked upon their new situation as 
decidedly an enjoyable one. They carried to the stock- 
man's hut their guns, their ammunition, and cold provi- 
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sions enough for several days, declaring that it was im- 
peratively necessary to do so, in case of a siege on the 
part of the blacks. 

*And remember, Hannah,* said Hugh, *on the first 
shot being fired, we shall expect you to come to the 
rescue.' 

* Me ! my dear ! What could a poor old woman like 
me do, I should like to know?* 

* They won't know you are a woman, nurse,' said Hugh ; 
* those ignorant creatures know nothing. You must come 
and harass their rear.' 

*Lor', my dear, and what's the meaning of that?' asked 
Hannah. 

* Why, bring with you some weapon of offence — say a 
red-hot fiying pan — ^and beat and bang them behind ; that 
would harass their rear, I think.' 

* Oh, Hugh, dear ; Master Hugh, I mean,' said Han- 
nah, ' I don't like to hear you make fun of such dreadful 
things. Supposing you were killed?' 

* But I don't mean to be killed, nursey,' said Hugh, 
kissing her, for he saw that the poor thing was really 
fiightened. * I mean to fight like a Briton. Don't you 
bother yourself,' continued he, more gravely. * Do you 
think we should laugh so much if there was really any 
danger ? No : we should run and hide ourselves under 
the beds, and leave you to keep off the savages.' 

* Not you, my dear,' said Hannah, stroking his hand- 
some face, * not you, my brave boy. But do take care of 
yourself, now, and don't run into danger.' 
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* Trust me, nursey,' said Hugh ; * I'll take good care of 
my own safety. Let's see ; have we all we want ? Cold 
parrot pie, roast turkey, custard pudding, bread and cheese, 
and beer.' 

' Yes ; and enough, too, I should think,' said Maggie. 
* Come, be off, or the catde will be wanting you. I 
believe you would both run away at the first sight of a 
black.' 

For all that Maggie laughed about it, she felt very 
nervous and anxious ; and that evening at family prayers 
her voice had trembled, and her eyes had filled with tears. 

When Hugh and Alfred were fairly off, the rest of the 
party retired for the night, and slept or rested undisturbed 
by any Australian natives. 

Hugh and Alfred, afler seeing that the stock were safe, 
ensconced themselves in Lowman's hut ; and although it 
was such warm weather, lighted a fire as a sort of 
companionship, and to show the blacks that they were on 
the look-out. They then proceeded, as a first move, to 
have a peculiarly hearty supper. 

Before retiring to bed they took the precaution to look 
out of the hut, but neither saw nor heard anything. 
They then wrapped themselves in their blankets, and 
snored lustily until daybreak. As day dawned, Hugh 
woke with the light which broke into the aperture serving 
as a window, and called to Alfred ; whereupon the latter, 
thinking it was a native assaulting the tent, exclaimed : 

* What is it,.you nigger ? I'll be after you in a minute.' 
*And, meanwhile, the nigger would have time to get 
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away if he waited till you had turned yourself in bed, you 
muff,' said Hugh, politely. * Get up and help to get the 
breakfast ready ; I must have something to eat before I 
go and look after the stock.' 

At Hugh's words Alfred roused himself, and the two 
together made great havoc on the remaining provisions; so 
that they had not much to leave behind as a present to 
the stockman. 

When they appeared at the tent door, those who received 
them were too glad to find they were unharmed, to question 
about the soundness of their sleep while on watch ; and 
Hugh and Alfred kept their own counsel on the subject. 
In the evening of the third day, the party who had gone 
in pursuit of the blacks returned. They weije received 
with acclamations of joy by the rest. It seemed as if 
they had been gone for a week. To the numerous 
questions which were poured upon them on all sides, they 
answered, 

*Give us something to eat; we have hardly ceased 
•walking since four this morning. When we have had 
some supper, we will tell you all you want to know.' 

Hannah had providendy kept the larder well stocked, 

in case of a sudden return such as this; and now she 

placed before these four starving men, parrot pie, of 

course, — everybody was quite reconciled to eating them, 

whether crimson, blue, or white, — cold pickled fish, and 

various other luxuries in the way of cold meats and fowls, 

besides several dishes made with milk and eggs ; for of the 

latter, I ought to have mentioned, they generally had a 

H 
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good supply through searching in the woods and by the 
river-side for the nests of the wild-fowl. 

When supper was at length ended, and the dogs had 
come in for their share, Maggie renewed her request to Mr. 
Gay for an account of their adventiures. 

He commenced : * When we left you on Tuesday morn- 
ing, we went on very smoothly for some hours without 
seeing any trace of the blacks, although we knew we were 
on the right track of the cattle. Towards the evening we 
found the remains of a fire, which had evidendy been 
lighted by the thieves we were in search of, for there were 
remains of half-roasted and half-eaten beef. It is remark- 
able how wasteful of property savage nations are. 
Economy appears to be the effect of civilisation. It 
made me miserable to see how wantonly they had 
destroyed our beasts, which they had not either the 
appetite, or perhaps the time, to eat. Lowman argued 
from his observation of the ground, that the blacks had 
not long left it ; and he was right in his estimate. About 
six o'clock on the following morning we halted, by his 
direction, as he felt assured we were in the vicinity of the 
blacks. Lowman stepped back to us before he proceeded 
any further, and said, " Will you be guided by me, gentle- 
men, in this ? I know more of the people than you do. 
I have tried every means with them ; and kindness and 
good-nature they will only impose upon." We assured 
Lowman that we would willingly follow his directions ; for 
the sight of our poor bullocks purposely and wantonly 
slain, and, more than that, the bellowings of one poor 
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brute close to us, who was pinned to the ground with 
spears, and writhing in the agonies of a slow death, made 
us feel an)rthing but kindly to the cruel wretches who had 
done these things. " We will do as you wish, Lowman," 
said Alexander, " we will fire when you tell us ;" and I can- 
not say but what I echoed your brother's feeling. You 
never in your life, Maggie, saw such a confusion as there 
was, when, shortly afterwards, we showed ourselves, by 
Lowman's command, to the blacks. You would have 
thought that every one of them was half-killed, or at the 
least wounded : the yelling, the howling, the deafening 
jabbering, and gesticulating ! After the first shock, they 
recovered themselves sufficiently to take to their heels. I 
should think there must have been at least thirty of them, 
and it seemed so comical that four guns should set them 
all running as if for their lives ; but 4;hey seem fearfully 
afiraid of powder and shot. Well, we ran after them as 
hard as our legs could carry us, loading and discharging at 
their rear as quickly as we could. Each time a gun was 
fired, there rose another terrible yell as if they all were 
killed ; and some of them would fall upon the earth as if 
shot, but after a few seconds rise again and follow their 
fiiends. Lowman was determined upon catching one of 
them, and at length he succeeded in doing so. The man 
trembled and shook with terror when the stockman laid 
hands on him ; and his fiiends took care of themselves, and 
did not attempt a rescue. The man whom Lowman caught 
was one of the principals of the tribe ; and with the few 
words of English he could understand, and the small 
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knowledge of black lingo which Lowman possessed, they 
managed to get on better than might have been expected. 
The stockman told him that we had come in pursuit of 
them to teach them that we would not allow them to steal 
our cattle with impunity, and that if they did so again, we 
should tell our guns not only to frighten them, but to kill 
them.* 

* And did the man speak ? What did he answer ? * asked 
Maggie. 

' He, as blacks invariably do, told a lie. He said that it 
was not they who had stolen our cattle, but some other 
tribe of natives. However, Lowman told him he knew 
better ; and that if any more cattle were missed, punish- 
ment would fall upon tiiem. 5o I hope, for the present 
at least, Maggie, we have seen the last of them. I feel so 
tired ; so let us have prayers, and go to bed.' 

At this Lowman rose to go ^ but Maggie said to him, 
' Stay till after prayers ; the cattle are all right — ^at least 
they were two or three hours ago, when Hugh visited 
them.' 

The stockman looked very confused, and coloured 
crimson \ but before he could find words in which to frame 
an excuse, Maggie had left him, and had given the Bible 
to Mr. Gay to read a chapter : so that Lowman was obliged 
to re-seat himself and listen. 

As Mr. Gay read the words of Scripture, Lowman placed 
his hand before his face ; and when all knelt down to join 
in the prayer, there came a strange sound from the spot 
where the stockman knelt, which sounded very like a sob. 
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Maggie heard it, but she was too wise to take any notice 
of it to Lowman himself; but mentioning it afterwards to 
her brother, Alexander said, * There is something strange 
about that man, I have thought several times. I cannot 
help liking him ; and I fancy he has been hardly used.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Building the House — Making Furniture — Margaret's Grarden — Scarcity 
of Water — Sunday in the Bush — The Chapel — Change in Maggie's 
Feelings — Alarm from the Stockman's Hut. 

HE building of the house, which had been for 
the time interrupted, then proceeded with 
rapidity. All the available bullocks and the 
horses were in requisition for drawing the logs 
and poles to the site of the house. The spot chosen was 
not far from where the family had first erected their tent. 
The ground round about it was much less wooded than it 
had been on their arrival, through dint of the incessant 
cutting and chopping which had gone on. The first thing 
to be done was to drive upright poles into the earth ; next, 
to nail crosswise bars against them ; and then the plank- 
ing rapidly filled in the walls. The house was of one 
storey, and looked like a bam on a very large scale. In- 
deed, in an architectural point of view, any one of taste 
would have pronounced it fiightful ; but that would be 
looking at it as it appeared when rising under the hands 
of the builders, not prospectively, as they all did, covered 
with luxuriant and brilliant creepers. It was divided into 
six rooms — kitchen, sitting-room, and four bedrooms ; so 
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that Maggie and Mrs. Gay anticipated all sorts of com- 
forts and refinements. Of course they had provided 
against the requirements of the house in many ways, of 
which we will speak hereafter ; and there were stores of 
things, only waiting their time to be brought into use. It 
took several weeks to complete the house ; but we will 
not follow the building day by day. At length the roof 
was put on, and thatched with long dry grass ; and the day 
of the roofing was kept as a festival by the builders. Maggie, 
unknown to the rest, had constructed a flag of some gor- 
geous, every-coloured shawl, which belonged to Hannah, 
and imexpectedly she ran it up to the summit of one of 
the chimneys, of which there were two to the house ; and 
as it flared out broadly to the air, it displayed, certainly 
not in embroidered characters, but in pieces of white 
calico tacked on, in enormous letters, the name, * Kangaroo 
Castle.' This brought a general cheer, and was followed 
by impromptu music of shovels and tongs, and a war-dance 
on the part of Alfred and Hugh. 

Some time previously, Mr. Gay had discovered a bed of 
marl or clay ; and now this was used for coating the inside 
of the chimneys, and for fixing the stoves in their places. 

The fixing of the stoves was the signal for Hannah to 
commence what she had been anticipating with delight 
since the beginning of the building — 2. thorough cleaning. 
Certainly she contrived to make things look very smart ; 
and the wood was all so clean and firesh, that the inside of 
the house had quite a pleasant appearance. They did 
not attempt papering the rooms, although they contem- 
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plated that improvement at some future time. The walls 
of the kitchen were soon made bright with copper and tin 
ornaments. The plates and mugs of pewter — everything 
almost was made of block tin and pewter to avoid break- 
ages — ^were ranged upon long shelves which ran the 
whole width of one of the sides of the kitchen. The 
completion of the house did not end the work of the 
builders ; for although, for the time, they would manage 
to go on as they had until then, they did not always intend 
to sit upon boxes, and furniture had to be made. Some 
of the first attempts were rather clumsy ; and each failure 
was in turn consigned to either the kitchen, or one of the 
bedrooms, until Hannah declared she had not room for 
five clumsy tables in the kitchen ; so one was handed 
over to Lowman for his hut, and two more were ignomi- 
niously chopped up into firewood. But practice makes per- 
fect j and by the time they began to make the sitting-room 
furniture, they really tximed out some very respectable 
things. 

Then, to Hannah's great rejoicing, she got a larder, and 
shelves for% a storeroom ; and all at home were busy 
making that part of the furniture which could be done by 
the needle. I have said nothing of the windows ; but ot 
course there were windows to the house as well as a door ; 
and, fortunately, when the glass was unpacked, which had 
been brought with them, very little of it was found broken. 
Blinds had to be hung at all the windows, to keep ofi 
the sun ; and each day the house advanced so rapidly in 
personal appearance, that Mrs. Gay said it was really^ 
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beginning to deserve the name of a castle. When the 
house was at length finished, the garden was planned 
and laid out. Hitherto Mr. Gay and the Stirhngs had 
lived on together, chiefly because they did not like the 
idea of separation; and now, one evening, after a hard 
da/s work, Mr. Gay said to Alexander, *I have been 
thinking a great deal lately of splitting partnership, and 
I do not like the idea of it. Our cows will not get 
on so well without Hannah, and your stock will not 
do so well without Lowman. Why should not we deter- 
mine to work on together, at least, until we quarrel ? 
Will it not be time enough then to separate our flocks 
and our herds ?' 

* Oh yes, do remain in the same house with us,* said 
Alexander. 

* I cannot think what is to become of the housekeeping 
if it is left to me,* said Mrs. Gay. * Maggie has always 
cooked the dinner, and I am sure I should make a hash 
of anything I attempted.' 

* I should get tired of that dish every day, my dear,' said 
her husband; *and I think, for that reason as well as 
many others, that we will ask to continue one household.' 

So that was settled, and they all shook hands upon it. 
Maggie had now a never-failing employment of interest 

a 

in her garden, — not a flower-garden only, but a kitchen- 
garden, with neat rows of peas, beans, and cabbages, and 
beds of carrots and onions ; and let me tell you that the 
latter are quite as interesting to cultivate as are the more 
ornamental flowers, although, for my part, I think there is 
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scarcely anything prettier than a bed of carrots or onions : 
only you had better not caress the latter if you are parti- 
cular about the smell of your fingers. Maggie found that 
Susan Hartley had been quite right in saying that what 
a garden chiefly needs in Australia is care. Care it needs 
in England, but still more in Australia. But Maggie was 
a girl who never minded trouble; and she would be 
attending to the garden early and late, until it really did 
her credit. But, during this prolonged dry, hot weather, 
the river by which they had built their house, and on 
which they depended for water, began to decrease its 
proportions. The mud banks became wider, the edges 
of the water shallower; and one day, just as Maggie's 
garden was most flourishing, her brother Alexander said 
to her, * I am afraid we cannot spare so much water for 
the garden, Maggie. What should we do if the river 
should dry up?' 

* But, Alexander,' said she, * what are my flowers to do ? 
What are my peas to do?' 

* What are we to do if we should be left without water ?' 
he asked. 

* May I fetch it from where the stream is larger ?' asked 
Maggie. 

* Yes j David Green will get it for you.' 

This went on for a short time ; and then the water near 
the house was entirely dried up, and water for daily use 
had to be fetched from where the stream was wider, which 
warned them that the garden must no longer be allowed 
so large a quantity. It was a great annoyance to Maggie 
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to see many of her favourite flowers droop and wither, 
at length die from the drought; but she gave them up 
the earliest, and continued to give all the water that could 
be spared to her to the vegetables. Of course some of 
these suffered, but not all ; and when the rain came, there 
was not so much damage done as all had feared. 

But we must not come to the rain yet awhile. It was 
one Sunday after the house was so far finished. Our 
people did not live in the house much during the daytime. 
They had become so accustomed to sitting out of doors, 
and following all their occupations in the open air, that 
the house appeared close and unpleasant to them. Per- 
haps you will like to know how they passed their Sunday 
out here in the Bush. Of course they had to do many 
things the same as on week-days ; they had to make the 
beds, and put the house in order, and wash up the plates 
and cups and saucers after breakfast. When all this was 
done, they went to church. There was one very beautiful 
little spot in the wood, which from the first they had 
selected for their rendezvous on Sunday ; and Maggie had 
always called it their church. The tall trees almost closed 
over their heads, excepting one bright spot of deep blue 
sky in the centre. The ground was a carpet of soft turf, 
studded with flowers ; and tall, gorgeous creepers ran up 
the trunks of the green trees, and hung in graceful festoons 
upon all sides — scarlet and yellow and purple creepers, 
any one of which would be treasured as most valuable in 
England, even as we treasure' in Australia the dear English 
primrose which we have loved at home. When all were 
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assembled, without one away, — excepting, after his arrival, 
Lowman, the stockman, who always happened to be 
obliged to attend to something unexpected in his stock, — 
Mr. Gay would read the prayers of the Church of England. 
It is true that the Stirlings had been at home accustomed 
to the Presbyterian- worship; but the pure tone of the 
English Liturgy appeared faultless to their unprejudiced 
nrinds ; and from the first hearing of it, the beauty of its 
prayers seemed to transcend any extempore service which 
they had ever listened to. Alexander would take his turn 
in reading the psalms or the lessons for the day; and 
Maggie would lead the voices in some hymn of her own 
Church, of which all had learnt the words by heart. Then, 
when the prayers were at an end, they would all keep their 
seats still, and talk. There was no sermon preached or 
read, but somehow tiie conversation was always upon 
serious subjects, commencing with the Bible portion which 
they had read, and leading on to other things. Mjaggie, 
when at home in Scotland, as the daughter of a minister 
of the gospel, had imagined that all must be right with her, 
because her father was a man of God, and the service of 
God was daily going on around her ; but in the midst of 
godliness, she had never realized any personal interest in 
religion. She had admired its influence on her father, and 
had loved him for his goodness, and loved goodness in 
him ; but had she spoken honestly, she would have con- 
fessed that all these things were really a bore and a weari- 
ness to her, and that she was very glad when Sunday was 
over, and she could return to the occupations of the week. 
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Was it not strange that what had been disregarded when 
she was surrounded by religious advantages, should be- 
come of value to her when deprived of them ? It is often 
the case: and it was so with Maggie Stirling. In the 
Bush of Australia, deprived of all but the word of God, 
she first began to realize to herself that religion is not a 
thing for our parents and elders only, but for ourselves ; 
that it is not a form to be attended to on the Sunday, and 
forgotten for the six days of the week, but a principle 
of life j and that it is not a dull and irksome duty, but 
a happy feeling which lightens the heart when we lie down 
at night, and when we rise in the morning ; which makes 
the whole of life, and everything in the world, bright and 
pleasant, where before it was uninteresting. Now this 
feeling had been growing upon Maggie for some time 
past. She could not say when it had commenced, or 
what first produced it j but at the moment at which I am 
writing, she was as conscious of it, and of its reality^ as 
she was of her animal existence, and her sense of health. 
She had never spoken to any one about it ; she felt shy 
of alluding to the subject. 

It was at the conclusion of the church service on this 
Sunday I have been writing of, that Maggie said : 

* I wish Lowman could come to church. He is cut oflf 
firom everything ; and on Sundays I think he might leave 
the bullocks.' 

* Of course he might, if he wished,* said Alexander. * I 
told Lowman so ; but I suppose he does not care to come, 
and it would do little good to try and force him to join us.' 
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* No/ said Maggie ; * but I wish he would come of him- 
self. I wonder if he has a Bible !' 

* I don't know. I have never asked him ; he would 
probably think it no business of mine.* 

* Law ! I dare say he has lots to do without reading the 
Bible,' said Alfred Gay. 

Maggie felt inclined to answer him, but she checked 
herself, thinking that she might induce Alfred to say 
something wrong : in which she set some of us a good 
example ; for we are all too ready to take others to 
task for their foolish sayings, and to provoke them by 
contradiction. 

While they were still sitting in the chapel, there was a 
sudden rifle-shot coming from the direction of the stock- 
man's hut, at the sound of which they all started to their 
feet. 

* Lowman is in some difiiculty,* said Mr. Gay. * Let us 
run to the house for our guns, and go at once.' 

* What can it be ?* said Mrs. Gray, as all the male por- 
tion of the congregation set off running to the house. 
* Whatever can be the matter?' 

*Them horrible blacks, you may be sure, ma'am,' 
said Hannah. Archie, child ! Oh goodness, if the boy 
haven't run to the house with his brothers ! I shall 
see him killed, the lamb!' and Hannah, with all her 
speed, went in pursuit. 

Maggie met them as they ran past again, armed with their 
guns. 

* May I come with you, Alexander ?' 
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* You ? No, child ! what good could you do ?' 

* I could load the guns ; I could be of use. Do let me 
come, Alexander.' 

* No, no,' said he hastily. ' If it is the blacks, you might 
get injured ; anyhow you are safer here. Don't detain me, 
Maggie. God bless you, dear !' and Alexander bounded 
after the others, who were a little in advance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A Bush Fire — Mode of extinguishing it, and of getting an Appetite — 
Margaret goes in search of Lowman — His Hut — Maggie's Interview 
with him — Her Present — Lowman's Promise — Maggie's Conversa- 
tion with Alexander — Mutual Confidence — Arrival of the Shepherd 
and his Flock, etc; and of Philip Marston — His cordial Recep- 
tion. 

N arriving at the stockman's hut, Mr. Gay and 
the rest found him standing at the entrance. 
As soon as he perceived them coming, he ran 
to meet them. 

*What is it? Why did you fire?' asked Alexander. 
* We thought the blacks had attacked you.' 

* It is a worse attack than the blacks,* said Lowman. 
'Look there!' 

He pointed, as he spoke, to some distant smoke ; which, 
even as they looked at it, appeared to be advancing towards 
them. 

* The bush is on fire !' said Lowman again. * It is 
coming towards us rapidly : in a quarter of an hour more 
we shall be smothered in the smoke, or burnt to death.' 

* What shall we do ?' asked Mr. Gay, looking with some 
surprise at the man, who seemed so unmoved in the very 
face of the danger. 
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* I think we had best bring all the water we can from 
the river ; although we can ill spare it,' said Hugh. 

* There is no time for that, Master Hugh,* said the 
stockman : * the fire will be upon us in a few minutes/ 
We must do what is always done in such a case as this : 
cut down green branches, and beat out the fire.' 

* That seems a very laborious way of proceeding,* said 
Mr. Gay ; * we had much better do as they do in Ainerica, 
in case of a prairie fire. Wait a moment, Lowman,* con- 
tinued he, as the stockman was about to carry out his own, 
suggestion of cutting down branches of the trees. * Give 
me some matches.* 

As he spoke, some of the bullocks, who had been pas- 
turing out in the direction of the burning, arrived within 
reach of the tent, terrified and blinded with the heat and 
smoke — ^their tails in the air, their heads to the ground. 

* Ah 1 that's right,* said Lowman : * I could not call in 
those fellows ; I was getting nervous about them. Now, 
sir, what are you going to do ? There is no time to be 
lost* 

Mr. Gay took the matches, and bidding the rest follow 

him with their green boughs, he advanced to within a 

couple of hundred yards of the fire ; then setting a light to 

the dry grass in a long line just in front of the advancing 

flames, he bade the others beat out the fire with their 

green boughs on the side of Lowman*s cottage. This 

they did, burning the long dry grass for a length of way, 

and allowing the fire to have its own will in the direction 

of the burning bush. When the two fires met, they 

I 
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mutually extinguished each other, although not without a 
great deal of damage done to the country. Mr. Gay and 
Alexander remained for some time longer with the stock- 
man, in case the fire should l)reak out again, sending 
Hugh and Alfred to the house to reassure those who were 
at home. For a long time after the fire was extinguished 
in the vicinity of the hut, it could be seen bursting out 
again in more distant parts of the country ; sometimes 
running along the ground; sometimes catching tall tre;es 
and wreathing them in flames, so as to have lighted up 
the heavens like daylight had it been night 

*It is a beautiful sight,' said Alexander; *but what 
an awful thing it would have been had it only ap- 
peared in the middle of the night ! You would have 
been burnt first, Lowman, and all of us, perhaps, after- 
wards.' 

* Very likely, sir,' said Lowman, grimly, * excepting that 
I have been on the look-out for something of the sort. 
Whenever them niggers are about, you may be sure they 
will do mischief; and I have seen the smoke of their fires 
not far off" for some time past — ever since the theft of the 
stock. We have not seen the last of these gentry, depend 
upon it, sir.* 

* Do you mean to say that they set fire to the bush on 
purpose ? '. asked Hugh, who had returned. 

* I don't say that, sir,' answered Lowman. * They are 
careless beggars, and it may have been an accident ; but I 
do mean that they are about here for no good. It is an 
awful thing, Master Hugh, when such a fire as this is un- 
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perceived until too late. I have known a world of damage 
done by it — men for the time ruined.* 

*It must be, indeed,' said Mr. Gay. *I dare say we 
shall find to-morrow that the wood is a great deal in- 
jured. We have to thank you, Lowman, for your prompt- 
ness.' 

Lowman. muttered something which was not intelligible, 
and then said aloud : 

* I will wish you good-day, sir. There is nothing more to 
do now ; and I had best go and look after my beasts, who, 
I make no doubt, are fiightened out of their lives.' 

He touched his hat, and moved away. 

* What an odd fellow he is ! ' said Alexander, * I would 
go and help him with the beasts, but he seems to wish to 
be rid of us.' 

* Anyhow, let us go home to dinner,' said Hugh. * I 
think such work as this is the best thing in the world for 
an appetite.' 

*Well, I don't think you have usually to complain, 
Master Hugh,' said Mr. Gay, laughing. * Whatever the 
work happens to be, the appetite generally holds good.' 

Upon examination^ it was found, as Mr. Gay had pro- 
phesied, that the wood in many places was much dis- 
figured by the burning. They hoped, by the fire having 
arisen apparently such a distance firom their house, that 
the blacks had moved away firom their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Meanwhile, Maggie, still thinking of the isolated position 
of the stockman, took an early opportunity of paying 
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him a visit when her domestic duties did not require her 
at home. He was not at his hut when she got there, and 
Maggie could not help looking with curiosity at the internal 
arrangements of the little room. There was Lowman's 
spare gun, and powder and shot belt ; his hunting-knife 
and other weapons ; various tobacco-pipes and jars : the 
only ornaments of the room, with one exception — a small 
picture in a frame which was hung against the walL 
Maggie went close to the little picture to examine it better. 
It was the portrait of a youug girl not above thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. It was very indifferently done ; but 
even with the artist's defects, and the fading through time, 
Maggie fancied she could discern in the little sketch a 
likeness to Lowman. All at once she started as if she had 
heard a noise of some one entering the tent. She had 
suddenly remembered that perhaps she had no right to 
enter a man's house uninvited, and uninvited to examine 
his effects. She coloured quite rosy at the thought that 
Lowman might be annoyed at her having seen his room ; 
and she quickly stepped out again into the open air, quite 
relieved at finding that the stockman was not in sight. 

She went in search of him, and after a short time dis- 
covered him seated upon the grass within sight of his 
bullocks, twisting long pliable reeds into hiurdles, of which 
he had already made several. 

He looked up from his work at Maggie's approach with 
some surprise, and the next moment took his hat off to 
her. 

* I came to look for you, Lowman,' she said. 
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The man looked still more surprised at her words, which 
caused Maggie to feel rather uncomfortable, and to hesitate 
what to say. 

* How pleasant it is here !' said she, after a pause, and 
looking over the broad meadow land, where the cattle were 
feeding. * I think, were I a man, I would rather be a 
stockman, or a shepherd, than anything.' 

' Do you think so,, miss ? ' said Lowman. * Well, to 
lookers-on I dare say the life seems well enough ; and so 
it might be in fair weather, but the weather is not always 
bright, you see. Miss Margaret.' 

* What made you take to the life, Lowman ? ' she asked. 

* For want of a better, miss,' the stockman answered. 
* I gained a knowledge of cattle somehow or other ; and 
whatever I was, I was at least honest ; and people soon 
find that out, although this is a good-for-nothing world.' 

* But you must like being out here on such a day as 
this ? * said Maggie. * The very sight of the sky and the 
beautiful view is enough to make one happy.* 

* Is it ? ' asked he. 

He looked so unlike the word happy, that Maggie ven- 
tured to say : 

* Are you unhappy, Lowman ? * 

* Well, Miss Margaret,' said the stockman, * if anybody 
else had asked me that question, I might have told them 
to leave me alone ; or I might have done worse — told a lie 
to get rid of the question ; but you look very like a little 
one — excuse me, miss — a little one that once I cared for 
very much.' 
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He stopped, and Maggie said : 

* The little girl whose picture you have in your room ? 
I saw it I went there to look for you.' 

Again Lowman appeared riauch surprised at her taking 
so much interest in him. When he spoke again, he said : 

' You must not think different of me, Miss Margaret, to 
what I am. I am a bad man ; a worse man than your 
little innocent heart could dream of. I am not fit to be 
spoken to by you. If you knew all that I know of myself, 
you would not touch me even with your clothes.' 

* I am sure I would,* exclaimed Maggie, touched beyond 
control by his manner, and bursting into tears, — * I am 
sure I would not be so wicked as to think so of you. 
Why, our own Saviour did not think Himself too good to 
be kind to the worst of sinners, and He was without sin. 
And,' she added, after a pause, * I don't believe that you 
are a very bad man.' 

* Try to believe the best of me,' he said, looking at the 
grass. 

* Lowman, do you know why I came in search of you ? ' 
He shook his head. 

* Every Sunday, as you know, we meet together in that 
little place in the wood which we call oiu: chapel, to read 
the Bible, and to pray the prayers of the church service. 
It seems so sad that we should all of us be there — all ex- 
cepting you. We ought to be one family, you know. We 
are all of us separated firom our relations and friends — all 
of us away from our old home.' 

Again the stockman shook his head. 



\ 
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* Will not you come also on Sundays ? You know quite 
well you can leave the bullojcks. I want you so much to 
come ! * 

* No, Miss Margaret,' said Lowman ; * you do not know 
what you are asking me. I am not a fit man to join with 
you in your reading and your prayers. They are not for 
men like me.* 

Maggie felt at a loss what else to say. She felt half 
afiraid of Lowman. She had no powers of argument ; and 
there was a black cloud, whether of distress or of anger 
she could not say, gathering on his brow. 

She was going away, when she remembered the little 
Bible she had brought in her pocket Very shyly she took 
it out, and holding it towards the stockman, she said : 

* Will you take this ? I meant to give it to you.' 

He took it, opened it, and looked at the inside ; then 
flushed crimson, as he answered : 

* Miss Maggie, though you may be able to do no good 
to my soul, if I dared, I would pray God to bless you for 
caring about it. If, years ago, some one had tried — ' he 
stopped, and his voice grew thick,—* If, years ago, when 
my heart was not hardened as it is now, if any one had 
shown me kindness such as this ; but it is too late now.' 

She was moving away, when Lowman said : 

* Wait a bit, miss ; don't think from my words that I 
am ungrateful I will at least keep your present in my 
pocket I am not worthy to touch it ; indeed I am not, 
Miss Margaret If you knew my history, you would think 
the same.' 
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* Tell me yoiir history,' said Maggie. 

* If I did, you would not look at me again,' said Low- 
man. * Yet, do you know, I feel as if I should like to tell 
my history to some one — some one who would not make 
the worst of it and of me. But there, what is the use ? Let 
bygones be bygone?.' 

* Do tell it to me,' said Maggie earnestly ; * tell it to 
me, and to my brother Alexander.' 

* Your brother,' said Lowman, musingly. * Well, your 
brother has always treated me well ; treated me like a man, 
instead of like a beast I think your brother is a very fine 
fellow. Miss Margaret.' 

*So do I,' said Maggie, smiling. * Lowman, you will 
treat us as friends, will not you ? You will tell us what 
distresses you ? Promise.' 

* There, miss, go home again and forget all about me,' 
said the stockman ; but seeing that his words distressed 
Maggie, he added, * Yes, I will, some day. I will tell it all 
out, whatever may come of it. I would rather, after all, 
that you and Mr. Stirling knew what I really am.' 

Maggie walked home slowly, thinking all the while of 
Lowman's words. She took an early opportunity, when 
alone with Alexander, of acquainting her brother widi all 
that had passed in their interview. 

Alexander said, when she came to the end of her narrative, 

*I always felt an interest in the man from his first 

arrival. He is evidently above his station ; that you can 

see by his manners and his mode of speaking. I am very 

glad you have made fiiends with him, dear Maggie. It 
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may be the means, through God's grace, of bringing him 
to God.* 

This was the first time Margaret had ever heard her 
brother speak so plainly of sacred things. Probably, the 
finding that his sister took a personal interest in religion — 
a fact which Maggie had in her earnest recital uncon- 
sciously revealed — loosed Alexander's lips and removed 
his reserve. Margaret had, as we know, always loved her 
brother very much ; and since she had begun to feel the 
importance of her own soul's salvation, she had been dis- 
turbed by a corresponding anxiety for him. Her heart 
leapt within her as he spoke, but she made no verbal 
comment upon his words. Probably such was unnecessary 
between a brother and sister who loved each other. She 
only rose, and, raising his head, looked him fiill in the 
eyes — a look which he returned as lovingly, as confidently, 
as assured, as her own. Then she kissed him and sat 
down again. And thenceforth Alexander and Maggie were 
fiiends for life ; that is, for eternity as well as for time. 

That same day the shepherd and the sheep arrived, 
accompanied by several pigs, and a donkey laden with 
crate baskets, in which were ducks quacking, and cocks 
and hens making as much noise as they could manage, and 
their capacity was not small. . Besides, he who ought to 
have been mentioned first — ^but I thought we should have 
passed over the donkey and the poultry had we done so — 
Mr. Philip Marston. No one noticed him at first. He 
had fallen back, and allowed the shepherd and the flock 
to pass him ; and it was only when all had sufficiently 
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expressed their delight at the donkey, and their amuse- 
ment at the pigs, who went, of course, in all directions 
but the right one, that little Archie exclaimed : 

* I do declare, and that is Mr. Marston, I*m sure I Mr. 
Marston, don't go home again ; do stop, I want to speak 
to you so.* 

Alexander looked in the direction at which Archie was 
speaking, and saw a horseman just emerging from the 
trees, and, running forward, found that it was indeed Mr. 
Marston, as Archie had said. 

You may be sure there was talking enough, and laughing 
and excitement enough, for some time to come. Maggie 
called to Hannah to prepare the very best dinner possible ; 
and Mr. Marston declared that any dinner would be firstr 
rate to him, for he was hungry enough to eat the donkey, 
skin and all. He was delighted with the house, and the 
garden, and the farm buildings, and full of questions about 
their prosperity, declaring that they already began to look 
like opulent farmers. 

Fuss recognised Mr. Marston directly, and would hardly 
be separated from him ; so that Maggie said she felt quite 
jealous. It was the merriest day they had passed since 
their arrival at Kangaroo Castle, or rather the spot where 
the castle had to be built. Mr. Marston said that the 
permanent union of the two families, the Gays and the 
Stirlings, was just what he had anticipated, and he felt 
much inclined to come and make another in their tribe. 

All these novel events put out of mind, for the time, the 
interest about Lowman and his history. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Kangaroo— Native mode of Hunting — Queer Taste in Food — Mr. 
Marston's Nonsense — The Family learn Basket-making. 

HAVE never yet mentioned one very important 
animal in Australia, not because it had not 
come under the notice of our friends, but I 
wished to refrain from speaking of it until the 
present juncture should give our undivided attention to 
its peculiarities. I allude to the kangaroo — ^the largest 
animal in Australia ; one which is very useful as an article 
of food, both amongst the natives and Europeans. As you 
know, the kangaroo jumps a prodigious height, as much 
as six feet from the ground; and such a distance, that 
he will clear a great space. You will, perhaps, wonder 
how the blacks, who have no horses on which to pursue 
the kangaroos, can contrive to catch them and kill 
them. You will generally find that uncivilised nations 
make up for all other deficiencies by an immense amount 
of cunning. The Australians go out in large parties to 
hunt the kangaroos, or boomers as they call them in their 
language. They are each of them armed with a stick and 
a spear, or boomerang. I suppose the weapon is called 
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after the animal. The blacks surround the kangaroos, 
stealing up to them gradually and gently, until they drive 
them into a trap or net which they have beforehand pre- 
pared for them. 

English people never like that style of killing game ; 
and therefore they always hunt the kangaroos on the 
open plain, or in the forest, or by the water-side, — them- 
selves mounted on horseback, and accompanied by dogs. 
I dare say one plan is as obnoxious to the kangaroo as 
the other; but unhappily for the game, his opinion of the 
matter is never asked. 

When Mr. Marston had been at Kangaroo Castle a day 
or two, he inquired if they had had any kangaroo hunting ; 
but Alexander told him they had hitherto had no time for 
play, — only for work. 

* Then I propose that we all go for a hunt,* said he. 
* What do you say. Miss Stirling?* 

It seemed quite strange to be addressed as Miss Stirling; 
for Maggie had been nothing but Maggie to everybody 
all her life until then, and she could not help feeling as 
if Mr. Marston must mean somebody else. It was some 
seconds before she answered : 

* I do not see how we could all go ; I have not a horse.' 

* Ride mine,* said Mr. Marston, * and I will run on foot. 
You have* no idea what fun it is running. I should enjoy it* 

* Then if it is such fun, perhaps I should enjoy it also,* 
answered she. * No, thank you ; I think I had better 
stop at home. You may be away from home some days, 
I suppose.* 
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*^ Oh dear, n6 ; I expect we shall meet with kangaroos 
in a very short time. I saw numbers as I rode here.' 

* So did we,* said Archie ; * and they jumped so jolly. 
Oh, I should like to ride on the back of a kangaroo !' 

*You would have to hold pretty tight, my dear,' said 
Maggie. * Perhaps Mr. Marston will catch one for you, 
and bring it home.' 

* Certainly, if Archie will promise to keep on and never 
to fall oflf.' 

* Oh !' said Archie, suddenly springing to his feet, — * Oh, 
brother, and I 've just remembered, I have never had my 
parrot that I was to have all this time.' 

* Well, Archie,' said Alexander, . * I think you have for* 
gotten it as well as I ; but I will try to get a parrot for you. 
What kind of parrot would you like? — 3. green one or a 
red one?' 

* No; not those little things, — ^the same as we eat,' said 
Archie. * I want a big parrot, a great green one, or grey 
one, which will talk.' 

* You can't catch one of those, Archie, out here,' said 
Mr. Marston. * When I go to the mountains, I will try to 
get you a blue parrot: he'll talk. Why don't you ask Alex■^ 
ander to get you a cockatoo with a crest ?* 

* Oh yes ! We saw them; we saw hundreds of them as 
we came along ; and they flew about in the tops of the 
trees, and said, "Sqwawk." Do, Alexander, get me one.' 

* Can I get one from a nest, do you think?' asked Alex- 
ander of Mr. Marston. ' I do not know how cockatoos 
build, or where to look for them,' 
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* The blacks know where to find them,* answered Mr. 
Marston ; * for they eat the young ones. I have been told 
that cockatoos make their nests in the rotten boughs of 
trees.' 

' Why should they choose rotten boughs ?' 

* I don't know ; imless it is warmer than in a living 
branch. The nest is simply lined with the dust which 
is made by the decayed wood; and the birds chop up 
with their bills such piles of rubbish in the vicinity of the 
trees where they have built their nests, that they betray 
themselves.' 

* But now about this kangaroo hunt,' said Alexander ; 
* shall we go to-morrow? What do you say, sir?' turning 
to Mr. Gay. 

* By all means,' that gentleman replied. * I should enjoy 
it of all things. We do not require our guns, do we ?' 

* I think we had better take our guns. The great draw- 
back to this hunting is the pitiful death of the poor beast 
at the end ; and I think, if we can shoot it as soon as the 
dogs come up with it, the better. Besides, we can find 
other uses for our guns, perhaps. Shall we take your 
stockman with us?' 

* Yes j otherwise we shall be too few to carry home the 
meat.' 

* Why, how many do you intend to shoot ?' asked Maggie. 

* Half a dozen, perhaps, Miss Stirling. Can you dry 
venison, Mrs. Green?' 

Hannah tossed her head at the mere insinuation that there 
was anything in the housekeeping way she could not do» 
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* Because,' continued Mr. Marston, * we shall bring you 
lots of kangaroo venison ; and we shall not be able to eat 
it all fresh/ 

* Kangaroo !* said Hannah contemptuously. * Folks 
seem to eat everything out in these outlandish parts. I 
believe I shall be asked to cook a monkey some day.' 

* Very lucky if you have not to roast a full-grown black 
whole, Mrs. Green,' said Mr. Marston. * People do learn 
to eat strange things outiiere, certainly. Why, would you 
believe it? — I know some people who think nothing of 
eating snakes and lizards, and great fat maggots; besides 
keeping their dinners uncooked until the meat is putrid.' 

* Get along with you, sir,' said Hannah, laughing ; ' you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, to try and make a fool 
of an old woman!' 

* But it is a fact, nursey,' said Philip Marston ; * only I 
omitted to mention that the acquaintances I speak of are 
the blacks.' 

* Oh, of course,' said nurse, * them niggers would eat 
any dirt under the sun. Perhaps that's what makes 'em 
the colour of dirt ; I shouldn't be surprised.' 

*Well, I never heard that given as a reason for their 
colour before; but I perceive, nursey, that you are a 
woman of reflection, and I think we will take you with 
us to hunt kangaroos, mounted on the donkey.' 

* We'll take the donkey with us,' said Alexander; * for 
he will carry either Hugh or Alfred, or he will help to 
bring home game. Now let us go and find Lowman, and 
arrange about it with him.' 
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In an hour's time they returned from their interview 
with the stockman, — Mr. Marston and Hugh laden with 
bundles of osiers. Archie ran out to meet them, and with 
the inquisitiveness of a child, began asking questions : 

* What are those ? What are they for ? What are you 
going to do with them ? Where did you get them?* 

* Supposing they are to make a very big rod to whip you 
with?' 

* Are they ?' asked Archie. * I haven't done nothing.' 

* Well, then, if you haverCt done nothings I will let you 
off this time. Supposing they are to make all sorts of 
useful things, and supposing you were to help me : do you 
think you could cut some of them into lengths without 
cutting off your fingers ?' 

* Of course, I can,' said Archie, indignantly. 

*Well then, Archie,' said Mr. Marston, 'shall we first 
of all make a cage for your cockatoo ?* 

Archie's eyes glistened with delight, and he could not 
speak for a moment. 

Then Mr. Marston said, turning to Hugh and the others, 
'Will one of you saw a square piece of wood for the 
bottom, about two feet square, and plane it nice and 
smooth ; and the other — that's Alfred — make a couple of 
thick round perches of two feet long, for cocky to stand 
on?' 

*Yes, yes,' said Archie, dancing with pleasure. 'And 
Alexander, what is Alexander to do ?' 

* Alexander may be allowed to watch us while we make 
the cage.' 
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* And Mr. Gay ?' asked Archie. 

* Mr. Gay may help Alexander.' 

* I think we might do something better than that,' said 
Alexander. * I vote we make baskets ; we can find a use 
for no end of baskets.* 

* Potato baskets and gardening baskets?* said Mr. Gay. 

* Fish baskets/ said Alexander. 

Mr. Marston laughed, but said nothing. Meanwhile 
cocky's cage went on. It was such a beautiful cage ! 
When the board for the bottom arrived, Mr. Marston 
drilled holes all round, and fastened into the holes upright 
stout osiers; he then bent the osiers at the sides, so as 
to make them meet at the top; and he twisted them 
together, and finished off with a ring. Then, next he 
interlaced the sides of the cage with thin pliable osiers, 
so that cocky could not push the bars aside and escape. 
* We must have a tray to slide in and out,* he said ; and 
he cut the osiers at the bottom at one side, so as to make 
room for admitting the tray. 

' I suspect you must have been brought up as a basket- 
worker,' said Alexander, as he looked on. *You have 
finished it as neatly as a professional could have done.' 

Then Mr. Marston went to examine the baskets which 
Mr. Gay and Alexander had been attempting to make. 
Alexander's, which he called a fish basket, was all on one 
side, and so clumsy and heavy that it would have done 
for a stone basket. 

*What is this, do you say?' asked Mr. Marston; *a 

work, basket for your sister?' 

K 
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* It is all very well for you to laugh,' said Alexaiider ; 
*but I never attempted a basket before. How do you 
make a basket?' 

* The fact is,' said Mr. Marston, * I have learnt basket- 
making j and if you like, I will teach you.' 

* I should like it very much ; it would be very useful 
here. But what made you learn basket-making, Marston ?' 

* For no particular reason,' he answered, * excepting that 
I make a point of learning everything which cpmes in my 
way.' 

* That is a great secret of usefulness,' observed Mr. Gay. 
* I honour you for it, Marston.' 

*0h, I am afraid I am not a very useful member of 
society, sir,' said Philip Marston, colouring slightly. *I 
wish I was : I would sooner be of use to others than be 
anything in the world.' 

*Then, with that feeling,^ you will be useful, you may 
depend on it, my dear boy,' said Mr. Gay. * God never 
yet, I believe, gave the desire for usefulness without giving 
also the opportunities.' 

Before the evening closed in, Mr. Marston had finished 
several very useful baskets, which he carried to the house 
and presented to Mrs. Gay and Maggie. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Kangaroo Hunting — What was going on at Home — Disappearance 
of Green — ^The Shepherd's Cowardly Conduct — Maggie is very 
* Unladylike ' — Return of the Hunting Party — The Shepherd gets 
well served. 

ERY early the following morning, the horses 
were saddled, the riders in readiness, with 
their wallets full of provisions for the day, 
their guns in their hands, and the dogs leaping 
about them in expectation of the journey. It was a 
splendid morning, although there had been a fall of rain 
during the night — ^the first that season. With a great many 
adieux, and charges to be careful, and wavings of the hand 
from the house door, the party started. But we must not 
forget to notice one member of it, wha certainly made 
more commotion and disturbance than any other. That 
was the donkey, whose name was Solomon. Solomon, 
who had various things to carry, commenced by trying to 
shake them off his back ; but finding that ineffectual, he 
attempted to revenge himself upon Alfred, to whom he 
appeared to have taken a special aversion. Each time 
Alfred came near him, Solomon let fly his heels at him, 
turning round and round in the most adroit manner, to 
try to reach him. In the end Hugh seized him by th^ 
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bridle, and his enemy Alfred jumped upon his back ; at 
which Solomon's indignation culminated, and he stood 
stilL Nothing would persuade him to go on until Alfred 
gave up his seat to Hugh, when the donkey went off at 
a brisk trot 

* Now, what can that mean ?' said Alfred. 

* It means that he admires me more than you,' Hugh 
answered ; * which shows him to be a donkey of sense and 
good taste, and to well deserve the name of Solomon.' 

So they started at length quietly enough ; and we will 
leave them jogging on through the bush, and afterwards over 
the plain, by themselves, until they come to the river-side. 

On the banks of the water they perceived at once 
several kangaroos feeding ; and keeping the dogs in leash, 
Lowman stole up gradually towards them. They appeared 
nervous and alarmed, and occasionally raised their heads 
and looked from side to side, then resumed their feeding. 
The dogs were impatient to be after them ; and strained 
at their strap with eyes goggling out of their heads, 
and tongues hanging tom their mouths. Over the soft 
turf, meanwhile, came as gently as possible, Mr. Gay, 
Marston, and Alexander, and the two boys at a little 
distance behind. Solomon was at this juncture decidedly 
in the way ; so Hugh tied him up to a tree near, and he 
and Alfred proceeded on foot. Presently the kangaroo 
nearest to them seemed aware of some coming danger ; for 
he stood erect on his hind legs — in feeding, these animals 
go down on all-fours — looked round, and listened atten- 
tively. The next moment Lowman loosed .the dogs, who 
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sprang after him ; and the kangaroo gave a tremendous 
leap forwar4s. Then all the others, seeing the danger, 
also sprang away, and the huntsmen went after them. 
Along by the river-side .; over the plain ; through brush- 
wood, pell-mell ; sometimes leaping over fallen logs of 
immense length, which, partially burned by fires lighted 
by the blacks, had fallen from their foundation, some- 
times right across their path. But, however high or how- 
ever well the horses could leap, you may be sure the 
boomers could leap higher. They thought nothing of 
taking a jump of six feet high. But, with all their agility, 
poor things ! after a time they showed signs of fatigue. 
The dogs and the horses were evidently gaining upon 
them j — the dogs first, then the horsemen, then Lowman, 
Hugh and Alfred, armed with guns and with sticks. At 
length, one of the kangaroos, exhausted, made a stand. 
He stopped and faced the dogs ; and in a few moments 
he was surrounded on all sides by his enemies. He was 
fruitlessly fighting with his short forearms. The dogs, 
regardless of his long nails, rushed in to his stomach ; 
while the tears welled from the great soft eyes of the 
kangaroo, as he looked about piteously for help. 

* Oh, shoot him ! shoot him !' cried Alexander. * Poor 
brute ! this is too bad.' 

Almost as he spoke, Lowman placed his gun under the 
arm of the kangaroo, and the next instant he fell dead. 

* I don't half Jike this sort of sport,' resumed Alexander. 
* Cannot we shoot them, without allowing them to be 
worried by the dogs?' 
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* We will try,' answered Marston. * Tie the dogs up, 
will you?' said he to Lowman. *We will do without 
them.' 

Off they started again after the kangaroos, who, during 
this brief interval, had gained somewhat ahead of them. 
It was a longer hunt, but perhaps all the more exciting 
on that account ; and, when within range, Marston fired 
at a kangaroo, hit him, and inunediately afterwards he 
fell, struck by Mr. Gay. At any rate, this seemed a less 
cruel manner of killing the poor things ; and, for the rest 
of the day, the dogs were kept back by Lowman. Four 
kangaroos were shot that day, which was sufficient to 
satisfy their hunters, and to supply the larder at home for 
a long time ; and the evening was spent by all in skinning 
and cutting up their game. 

But what were all the people doing at home all this 
while ? As soon as ever the men of their household dis- 
appeared out of sight, Mrs. Gay remarked : * I hope our 
friends the blacks will not take advantage of our being 
left by ourselves, to pay us a visit.' 

Her words were prophetic. 

That first day passed quietly enough. There was always 
so much to do in the house, that the time did not appear 
long ; although the absent members of the party were very 
much missed at meal-time, and in the evening. People 
ought to be missed at home, if they are worth anything, — 
that is, missed in the right way ; not as ♦! once heard a 
person say of two girls who bad gone away — * that it was 
a very good miss.' 
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Early on the following morning — that is, about five 
o'clock — as Maggie was leaving the house with a milk-pail 
on her arm, followed by Mrs. Gay and Hannah, each 
similarly armed ; and Archie, a perfect porcupine of milk- 
ing-stoolsj she started at seeing the shepherd waiting at 
the door. 

' Nothing the matter, I hope ?* said she. * Have you 
driven home the cows?' 

* Yes, mum, I have druv home f cows ; but there are 
something f matter. I'm sorry to have to say it — them 
blacks — ' 

' What ? what ?' said Mrs. Gay, pressing forward. 

* They've a been and gone and stolen no less nor twenty 
of the stock, and have speared several more which they 
couldn't carry away, which the poor beastses is now lying 
in agonies ; which I could show you, mum.' 

* What shall we do ? Oh, Hannah ! oh, Maggie ! what 
shall we do ? I wish they had never gone this stupid kan- 
garoo hunt. We cannot go after the blacks.' 

' Of course we cannot,' said Maggie ; * the only thing 
we can do, is to wait until the men come back again. But 
I think meanwhile, shepherd, that something might be 
done to the wounded bullocks. Have you taken out the 
spears ? ' 

* I durstn't, miss, they roars so terrible.' 

* What nonsense 1' said Maggie, provoked with the man's 
stupidity. ' Come with me and see what can be done 
with the poor things.' Here, Green I Why, where's Green ?' 
said she, looking round, surprised at not seeing him. 
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* I ha*n*t seen Green to-day. I dunno what's become 
to him/ said the shepherd sulkily. 

* Good gracious, Mrs. Gay ! what can have become of 
Green ? ' said Maggie in a low voice, fearful of alarming 
Hannah. 

But Hannah had taken fright already; and rushing 
from the garden, *she shouted again and again to her hus- 
band. Receiving no answer, she returned, and said : 

* They've carried him off along with the bullocks, to a 
certainty ! ' 

* No, they have not, nursey dear,' said Maggie : * Green 
has gone in pursuit of the bullocks, like a good fellow as he 
is, depend upon it ; and he will be back before long.' 

*Do you really think so. Miss Maggie?' asked poor 
Hannah, wiping her eyes. 

' I feel sure of it. Meanwhile, you go on with the milking, 
and I will go and see what can be done for the poor bullocks.' 
. * Maggie, you cannot,' said Mrs. Gay. * What good 
could you do ? ' 

* I don't know,' answered Margaret ; * but I will try, at 
any rate, if I cannot help in some way.' 

She placed her milking-pail upon the ground, and again 
bidding the shepherd follow her, she led the way to the 
pastures. 'As they neared the spot where the wounded 
bullocks lay, they could hear the painful bellowing of the 
poor beasts ; and Margaret hastened her steps each time the 
sound reached her, until she at length came up to them 
running. As many as eight and ten spears were stuck 
into some of them, ,and from each wound the. blood was 
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slowly dropping ; while the eyes of the poor beasts were 
growing dull and languid from pain and exhaustion. 

It was a very disagreeable thing to have to do. Maggip 
was as feminine as any girl amongst you who may read 
these pages. It was her womanly tenderness which made 
her so anxious to relieve the animals. Had she been a 
sentimental young lady, more occupied with her own 
tastes and distastes than with the service she might render, 
she would have unreservedly shrunk from what she saw 
she ought to do, and, in her false delicacy, have left the 
bullocks to die. But she put aside her private inclina- 
tions, and turning to the shepherd, she said : 

' These spears must be taken out. I do not know that 
I am strong enough to do so. Can you?/ 

' I durstn't,* said the shepherd. 

Margaret felt inclined to tell him he was a fool ; but 
she checked the inclination, and- kneeling down by the 
poor exhausted animal, she pulled the spears out one after 
the other. It was horrid to see the blood gush out irom 
the wounds as she did so ; and she said, almost savagely, 
to the shepherd : 

' Go and get a pail of water. Make haste ! ' 

I think he was half afraid of her, for he ran off as fast 
as his legs could carry him. By the time he returned 
Maggie had removed the spears from another bullock, who 
was so far relieved — not having been so badly wounded as 
the first — that, after a few minutes, he was able to rise to 
his feet. When the water arrived, Margaret gave the first 
beast a long draught, and then washed the wounds in his 
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sides ; and he lay down patiently on the grass. She pro- 
ceeded in the same way with each of the wounded ani-. 
mals, sending the shepherd backwards and forwards for 
fresh water as she required it There had been eight 
speared in this cruel manner ; and two of the number were 
exhausted past recovery, — indeed, nearly dead. 

* You had better shoot those two bullocks,' said she to 
the man, * instead of leaving them to die. I suppose you 
are not afraid of doing that, are you? And then skin 
them, and bring the meat up to the house.' 

The shepherd looked confused and muttered something ; 
and Margaret left him — to burst into tears as soon as she 
was by herself, from over-excitement and pity, and, in 
some measure, fatigue. 

Mrs. Gay expressed great surprise, and even displeasure, 
at Maggie's conduct, which was quite beyond her compre- 
hension. She considered what Margaret had done to be 
the shepherd's business, in the absence of Lowman ; and if 
he was afraid to do it, it had been best left alone. It was 
quite useless for Margaret to urge, that if she had not 
helped them, the animals would have died. Mrs. Gay 
could not understand her mode of reasoning. 

When it was all over, and breakfast at an end, and the 
milk set out in pans, and the rooms done, and everything 
seemed going on in the usual methodical manner, Maggie 
all at once became aware that she had done a perhaps 
eccentric thing, and she began to wonder if her brother 
Alexander would blame her for it, and whether Mr, 
Marston would think her unlike a lady. 
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She found her fears were very groundless, however, 
when they arrived, which was late in the afternoon of the 
same day. Alexander said she was the best little girl in 
the world, and worth half-a-dozen men such as the shep- 
herd, who received a thorough good talking-to ; where- 
upon he turned sulky, and said it was Lowman's work, and 
none of his. Mr. Marston said nothing, but Maggie thought 
he did not look annoyed with her, or as if he thought she had 
done wrong. But the great thing now was to follow the 
blacks. Philip Marston and Alexander were, tired as they 
were, for starting at once, thinking they were losing time 
by spending the night at home ; but they were overruled 
by Mr. Gay and Lowman, who persuaded them that they 
would gain more by starting fresh in the morning, than 
going then, fagged and fatigued as they were. 

Lowman was in a great state at finding the condition of 
his bullocks ; and having heard the account which Mar- 
garet gave of the shepherd's conduct, without a word on 
the subject to any one else, privately thrashed the coward 
for his own satisfaction. This fact afterwards transpired ; 
but nothing came of it at the time, excepting that the 
shepherd, whose name was Duke, was heard by Hannah 
Green muttering threats of vengeance against Lowman. 
But the most surprising fact of all was the disappearance 
of David. When Alexander heard of this, he was again 
anxious to start at once without any delay ; and all the 
former arguments had to be used again, in order to induce 
him to lie down for a couple of hours' rest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Search in the Forest — Discovery of a Black — His Cunning — David 
Green is found — His Recovery, and Account of his Adventure — 
Escape of the Australian. 

OU may be sure no time was lost, as soon as 
ever the day dawned, in following after the 
thieves. This time they went on horseback ; 
for they were anxious to make all the haste 
they could. Lowman was mounted upon the donkey, 
whom he managed to make go at a speed I think that 
donkey had never attained before — ^almost keeping up 
with the horses, and showing himself capable of much 
greater things than he had been given credit for. But 
it was a bad day for Solomon when he showed how well 
he could work; for from that day forth he was always 
expected to work, and made to do it, notwithstanding any 
amount of objecting grunts and groans. 

For a length of way, there seemed to be no trace of the 
blacks. The dogs, who were brought with them, ran about 
and about, and sometimes appeared to come upon a scent, 
but they would only continue it for a short time ; and then 
they and their masters would all come to a dead stand. It 
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was very discouraging and unsatisfactory; and the party 
all drew together in order to consult what they should do. 
They were now by the bank of the river; and Alexander 
declared he felt sure that the natives had crossed, and 
therefore the dogs had lost the scent. But Pincher and 
Bess continued running backwards and forwards along the 
shore, every now and then giving a short bark. 

* Those dogs smell 'em, depend on it; and the rascals 
have crossed their own trail again and again to make con- 
fusion. They are cunning enough; you may trust 'em,* 
said Lowman. 

' I expect they have crossed the river,* said Mr. Gay. 

* They may, sir,' answered the stockman, * but not all 
of them, or the dogs would find it out. There is some- 
thing this side the water. Good Pincher! good dog I 
fetch him out then ! ' 

Pincher looked back, uttered a short bark; and, again 
putting his nose to the ground, recommenced running to 
and fro. 

The dogs were right; and after a few minutes more, 
they proved themselves so. Pincher seemed, suddenly 
imbued with a bright idea. He had evidently distin- 
guished an individual scent from the general one; and 
he set off, determinedly running for some distance along 
the bank, and from thence into the wood, in an opposite 
direction from that in which they had come, followed 
closely by Bess. Everybody else rode also as hard as the 
legs of their horses could carry them; when they were 
all at once brought to a standstill by the dogs, who halted 
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at the base of a tree, looking up into the branches, and 
then back at their masters, and wagging their tails and 
grinning. 

* Stupid beasts!' exclaimed Mr. Marston; *I believe, 
after all, they have led us on the trail of an opossum.' 

* May be there is a nigger up there,* said Lowinan. 
'Impossible!' said Mr. Gay; *no man could climb 

such a tree as that.' 

* You don't knoWj'sir, how those fellows can climb : cats 
are nothing to them,' said the stockman. 

' Even a cat could hardly run "up such a height of plain 
trunk as that,' answered Mr. Gay. 

' At any rate, we will try,' said Lowman, * whether it is 
a cat, or an opossum, or a nigger. Here goes;' and as he 
spoke, he fired straight up into the branches. 

Down fell a — nigger ! 

The man lay writhing, wriggling, and yelling on the 
ground ; while Solomon, startled at the unusual proceed- 
ing of having a gun fired from his saddle, capered and 
jumped beyond control. 

Mr. Marston was off his horse in a moment, and was 
examining the man. * I cannot find where he is wounded,' 
said he, after a few moments. 

* He's probably no more wounded than you are, sir ; he 
is as great a jackass as Solomon here. Hold my rein for 
a moment, sir, if you'll be so good,' said Lowman to Mr. 
Gay, jumping off the back of his dpnkey. . 

Whether the stockman's medical and surgical inquiries 
were judicipus or tender, I will. not say; at any rate, they 
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were efficacious. After a few kicks in the ribs, the black 
left off yelling ; and, after being shaken by the shoulders, 
he tose from the ground, showing that he was uninjured, 
and able to stand. 

* Just like those chaps ! — always humbugging,* said Low- 
man. * For a good thorough sneaking coward, and no 
mistake, give me one of these Australian niggers.* 

* Ask him about David Green,' said Alexander, anxiously. 
Lowman said something to the native, which sounded 

like gibberish; to which the black replied with a great 
deal of a similar jargon, gesticulating and rolling his eyes, 
and making the most hideous faces conceivable. 

* What does he say ?' asked Alexander. 

* Tells lies, sir, of course,* Lowman answered. * They 
always do tell lies at first, until they are forced to tell the 
truth. He says he knows nothing about Green ; has never 
seen him; does not belong to the gang who stole the 
bullocks ; and, in fact, by his own account, is an innocent 
and ill-used man, simply in search of young cockatoos.' ^ 

* But perhaps his account of himself may be true, after 
all,* said Mr. Gay; *in which case, Lowman, you are 
using him very unfairly, poor fellow ! How do you know 
he is not speaking the truth?* 

* Because he is a black, sir; and I know them well 
enough to know that they would as soon think of speaking 
the truth af you or I would of telling a lie.* 

* I think you are very prejudiced, Lowman. However, 
you know more of the people than most others.* 

*Why, sir, all savage nations, I have been told, think 
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lying rather a virtue than otherwise^ and deceit very 
clever.' 

* Yes, they say the heathens of old held such a notion,' 
answered Mr. Gay ; * and I believe love of truth and 
respect for truth is a purely Christian principle. We owe 
that, like all the rest of our blessings, to the gospel.' 

Lowman made no reply, and turned again to the savage. 
More jargon and more faces ensued, and then evidently 
intimidation and threats on the part of the stockman ; for 
he appeared very angry, and raised the stock of his gun 
as if about to strike the black. The Australian, upon 
this, behaved in a most dastardly manner, — agoing on his 
knees, beseeching and entreating. Lowman then said 
something to him in a tone of command ; and the 
black rose, and commenced walking away. Lowman 
then turned to his companions, and said, * He knows all 
about it ; he knows where Green is ; I have ordered him 
to lead the way. If you will have the kindness to hold 
Solomon's rein, I will go with him on foot, for I cannot 
trust him otherwise. He knows his skin is so slippery 
with grease and dirt, that the shot might slip off him 
even if I fired.' 

* Very well, very well, have it your own way,' said Mr. 
Marston, laughing. 

They followed slowly the Australian as he led the way. 

* Are you sure he will lead you right ?' askea*Alexander. 

* I will shoot him if he does not,' said Lowman ; * and 
that I have told him.' 

The search seemed very long, from their anxiety to find 
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poor Green. But after a time the black halted, looked 
back at Lowman, and said something. He then parted 
the branches of the underwood, which grew thickly just in 
front of them, and pointed forwards. Alexander no sooner 
saw the action of the man than he threw the reins on the 
horse's neck, and himself out of the saddle. As he came 
to the spot where the native had pointed, he gave an 
exclamation of indignation and grief, at which all the 
others, who had now hitched the bridles of their horses 
to some neighbouring trees, pressed forward to see what 
was the matter. There was a figure, pale and bloodless, 
to all appearance, and, so far as look went, dead, lying 
amongst the tall grass, which was dark with the blood by 
which it was saturated. Through his hands, arms, legs, 
and in various parts of his body, were stuck darts, by 
which he was pinned to the earth. Several of them had 
been broken off short in the flesh, and others had evidently 
been wrenched out from the wounds, which were clotted 
with blood. 

Alexander knelt down beside him, and placed his hand 
upon his heart. 

* He is not dead,* said he, quickly, looking up. 

* But he will be soon, I expect,' said Mr. Gay, * poor 
fellow ! What shall we do with him ? It wall kill him, I 
fear, to pull the darts out He will bleed to death.' 

'We must try it, at all events,' said Alexander; *he 
will certainly die if left as he is. Marston, come and 
help me.' 

Marston and Alexander then proceeded to remove the 
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darts. The blood gushed oiit of the wounds as they did 
$0, and Green groaned slightly once or twice, as if return- 
ing to the consciousness of pain. When he was thus 
loosened from the ground, Lowman and Alexander carried 
him to the bank of the river, where they washed the blood 
from his wounds, and poured water, mixed with brandy 
from a pocket flask, down his throat. 

It was some time before he returned to consciousness — 
relapsing again and again into insensibility, until his 
friends began to fear that, after all, poor Green would die. 
He was not going to die, however. Towards evening, 
he was so far recovered that he could open his eyes ; and, 
before long, he was able to speak. Some food and drink 
revived him still further ; and as he sat up with his back 
propped against the back of a tree, while Lowman and 
Mr. Marston were tearing up pocket-handkerchiefs to bind 
round his wounds, he was able to give a short account of 
what had happened to him. 

It seemed that very early orf the morning of the preced- 
ing day, as Green had been on his way to drive in the 
cows for milking, he had heard a strange noise among the 
stock. 

S.uspecting that the blacks might be attempting to steal 
some of the bullocks, he had gone in that direction ; and 
had called to the shepherd, on his route, to come with him 
and assist him. He had received as an answer from that 
worthy, that the bullocks were no business of his, and that 
he was not going to be put out for any number of them. 
So Green had gone alone. Being, as usual, armed with 
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his gun, he somewhat imprudently fired into the midst of 
them, as soon as he perceived about a score of natives 
busy with the stock, thinking to intimidate them ; and so 
he had done, if he might judge by the howling, and yelling, 
and capering they set up. But he had not been aware 
that his rear was exposed to the enemy ; and he had no 
sooner fired than half a dozen barbed darts came flying 
about his ears. He turned round quickly to face the 
attack \ but the boomerangs came so thickly that he was 
unable to see, much less to reload his gun. Several of 
them struck on his arms and shoulders, and the pain of 
the wounds caused him unintentionally to drop his gun. 
Thereupon the blacks made a rush at him, and secured 
him prisoner. They allowed him to witness their cruel 
treatment of the bullocks which they could not drive away ; 
wantonly sticking darts into them, and leaving them to die. 
Meanwhile, the shepherd kept himself close, and made 
not the slightest demonstration in Green's favour. 

* I don't know, sir,' continued Green, ' what the 
heathens meant to do with me at first They led me 
on, as you saw, some distance from home ; and once or 
twice they stopped and had a long jaw, and I knew it 
was about me, for they kept looking at me. At length, I 
suppose, they decided what to do; for they all stopped 
again, and made me stop, and one of them said some 
gibberish to me ; but as, of course, I didn't understand 
a word of his rubbish, I made a face at him and said 
nothing. The brutes then threw me on the ground. 
They must have supposed I am precious strong ; for no 
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less than fourteen of them held me down, while others 
ran darts through me m diflferent places, and fastened me 
to the ground. I suppose I fainted then, Mr. Alexander, 
for I do not remember the fellows leaving me.' 

* But who took out some of the darts. Green ? Several 
of them had been wrenched out, or broken off, when we 
found you.' 

* I woke up, sir, feeling faint, and I broke the darts in 
one of my arms by dragging it up from the ground. You 
see, I was obliged to get one arm free before I could take 
out the other arrows. It hurt me awfully, and sent me off 
into another faint for a time ; for when I woke again it 
was night, and the bright stars were shining over my head. 
I then pulled out an arrow or two, and fainted again with 
the pain. I woke once more by daylight ; but I forget 
whether I did anything, or whether I only tried. I felt 
awfully weak. But I should have got them all out in time, 
Mr. Alexander, and have found my way home,' concluded 
Green, smiling. 

' My dear fellow, you would have died of loss of blood 
and exhaustion in a few hours more, if we had not come 
to your help ; although, I have no doubt, had it depended 
on your own courage and determination, we should have 
seen you at home again. But now, Green, do you think 
you could sit my horse if I lead him ?' 

Green replied in the affirmative, and was assisted to 
rise by Alexander, At the same moment Lowman ex- 
claimed : 

* Why, what has become of that rascal of a nigger ?' 
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* I have no doubt he has taken the opportunity of our 
being occupied to give us the slip ; and he shows his good 
sense in having done so,' said Philip Marston. 

* At any rate, he has saved us some trouble/ observed 
Mr. Gay ; * for I am sure I do not know what we should 
have done with him, unless we had given him to Hannah 
to cook for dinner, and thus verified her fears.' 

Lowman was searching about the immediate vicinity, 
but it was sure enough the black had escaped. 

* Shall we send the dogs after him ?' asked Lowman. 

* Oh, no ! better leave him alone. We cannot hang him, 
and nothing but that would stop his doing mischief, I 
suppose,' said Philip Marston. * One nigger more or less 
won't make much difference.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The Rainy Season — Alexander and Maggie visit Lowman — His 
History — Early Childhood — Love for his Mother — Disappointment 
in Life — Story of the Colony — Discovery — ^The First Penal Settle- 
ment — Despotism — Accidental Discovery of Pasture Land — 
M* Arthur — Governor Bligh — His Deposition — Reign of Macquarrie. 




HILST all these things were happening, the 
weather had been changing ; and now the 
rains, which had been at first occasional, set 
in with great violence. The first showers had 
been welcomed by all with delight ; for the river itself, to 
say nothing of the attendant rivulets, had been gradually 
drying up, until the family had to go long distances for 
water from the deeper and less exposed places, where it 
was collected in pools. There were many fears lest the 
rains should not come before they suffered from actual 
want. But although the fields and the gardens were dried 
up, apparently beyond recovery, and no water was per- 
mitted for washing excepting what was absolutely neces- 
sary, and I fear the poor cattle sometimes suffered a good 
deal, the human beings of Kangaroo Castle did not have 
their worst fears realized. The rain came just as it was 
absolutely necessary. It is always so. God takes the 
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opportunity, when man is most powerless to help himself, 
to show that He has not forgotten him, and to remind 
him how dependent he is upon his Maker. 

This family had been heartily praying for rain for many 
days past, and the showers seemed like an answer to their 
prayers. 

Maggie was enchanted to see many of her plants, which 
had appeared dead, revive under the rain. 

I ought to have mentioned, perhaps, before, that by 
this time Archie had his long-expected cockatoo. In re- 
turning from their last expedition, Mr. Marston slightly 
wounded one, and afterwards by judicious doctoring cured 
it. Immediately on their return, Mr. Marston would have 
bade them good-bye and have gone home, but his visit 
had been prolonged by the late events beyond his original 
intention ; and his friends, whp were only too glad of an 
excuse for keeping him, persuaded him of the unadvisa- 
bility of risking being overtaken by the rain; so that, 
against his intention, but not at all against his inclination, 
he found himself domesticated with the Gays and Stirlings, 
until the weather should again set in fair. 

It was one day during this rainy season that, taking 
advantage of a bright interval, Alexander and his sister 
walked together to the stockman's hut. They found Low- 
man, as always, busy. He was seated in his little room, 
whence he could command a view of the meadow land 
where his stock were feeding, plaiting a straw hat for him- 
self out of the long flat grass, which he had cut in the 
hot weather and laid by to dry for that purpose. 
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*Why, what an ingenious fellow you are, Lowman!' 
observed Alexander. * I believe you can do almost every- 
thmg.' 

' I have had a great many opportunities of learning 
different things, Mr. Stirling; and I should have been a 
worse fool than I am, if I had not taken advantage of 
them.' 

*By-the-bye, Lowman,* said Maggie, *you have never 
yet told us your story ; and, you remember, you promised 
to do so.' 

* I had hoped you had forgotten all about it, miss,' said 
Lowman. * I have no wish to stand worse in your opinion 
than I do ; and I must make you feel contempt for me, if 
I tell you my history.' 

* Perhaps we might feel only pity,' said Maggie, gently. 

* Perhaps so ; my dear young lady, I believe your kind- 
ness of heart would ma^e more excuses for me than most 
people, and it is in that expectation that I tell you my 
life. When will you hear it ?' 

' Now,' said Maggie. She could not help noticing that 
again, as on the former occasion of her private interview 
with the stockman, any Httle vulgarisms of language 
which in common conversation he used, were dropped 
by him, and that he spoke like a man quite above his 
position. 

* I was bom,' commenced Lowman, with his eyes fixed 
upon the floor, * what the world calls a gentleman. Per- 
,haps you will be surprised to hear me make such a state- 
ment, for there is little of refinement or gentlemanly 
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appearance left about me now. Even at this distance of 
time, when I am arrived at middle age, I can look back upon 
the early days of my childhood, when I was taught all that 
I ought to know. If ever a woman watched and prayed 
over a child, my mother did over me ; and her watchings 
and her prayers have all come to nought. It is said some- 
where in the Bible, I believe, that if a child is trained up 
properly, he shall live according to that training afterwards. 
It seems strange to me. I used to believe that the Bible 
was true ; and yet my mother never ceased to pray for me, 
and still I am lost.' 

' The Bible is true, Lowman,' said Alexander ; . * and 
the promise will yet be kept. You are not lost, or you 
would not care to dwell upon these things.* 

Lowman shook his head. * It is simply an infatuation, 
Mr. Stirling. I look back upon that time with the same 
feeling that I look upon the picture of my little Letty 
there;' and he glanced at the portrait of the little girl, 
which Maggie had noticed. 

*And your mother?' said Maggie, wishing to lead his 
thoughts back to his story, from which they had evidently 
wandered. 

' Had my mother lived,' said Lowman passionately, 
* I might never have beeu the man I am. I loved my 
mother, as I never loved since. How she loved me ! 
I was from my infancy a violent-tempered child; and 
had it not been for her, I should continually have been 
in disgrace with my father. Against this ungovemed 
temper she strove with all her endeavours — that is, always 
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in gentleness ; for I was not one to put up with coercion. 
For the love of her, I used to try to crush my temper ; 
but for no higher motive. I looked upon religion as 
something which belonged to my mother. I could not 
have borne that she should be less good than she was ; 
but all her entreaties, that I would make it a personal 
interest for myself, fell upon heedless ears. 

*When I was eighteen years of age, my father died. 
He had been a hard-working curate all his life ; and he 
left his widow and children with little more than a bare 
subsistence. There was no means of obtaining for me 
the college ^ucation which my mother had always set 
her heart upon ; no means of continuing adequately the 
schooling which was so necessary for Letty*s advance. 
We had to live as sparely and as plainly as possible. 
This was but little trial to me. I had never much liked 
the idea of a college life. My inclinations were for travel- 
ling and change ; and it had been my mother's love and 
influence alone which had hitherto kept me at home. If 
these things had taken place in the present day, I should 
have brought my mother and sister with me out here, to 
Australia. But times were very different then : Sydney, 
or Botany Bay as it was at that time called, was no more 
than a station for convicts.' 

* So recendy as that, Lowman ?' asked Maggie. 

' My dear Miss Margaret,' said the stockman, speaking 
to her as an equal, as if he had forgotten his subordinate 
capacity, * do you forget how short a time this colony has 
been even civilised?' 
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* I am ashamed to say that I know hardly anything of 
the history of the colony ; and I should really be obliged 
to you if you will tell it to me.' 

* You knew, of course, Miss Maggie, that Australia was 
first discovered by some Spaniards, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century?* 

* Yes, I have read so ; but I forget their names.' 

* Pedro Fernandez de Quiros and Luis de Torres,' an- 
swered Lowman : * the last named gave his own name to 
Torres Strait. These Spaniards supposed that they had 
discovered only some islands ; they never dreamt of the 
extent of the Australian continent. About the same time 
the Dutch had made other discoveries upon the same 
coast. Later, Tasmania was discovered by a man named 
Tasman. New Britain and New Zealand, as their names 
show, were found by the English ; but that was still later, 
— I think towards the end ot the century. These were 
followed by the explorations of the celebrated Captain 
Cook, to whom the world is indebted for a great deal. 
New South Wales, New Caledonia, the Sandwich Islands, 
etc., we owe all to him. I believe all the rest of Australia 
was discovered by the English some years later, — ^with 
some exceptions, which are due to the French. It was, 
as I said before, or, as I meant to say, about sixty years 
ago, that the penal settlement was first founded at Botany 
Bay : people knew nothing then of the beautiful fertile 
inland country. Port Jackson was a scene of tyranny and 
despotism and misery, and continued so during five and 
twenty years. The governor had unlimited and autocratic 
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power over the persons, and even the lives, of the convicts 
sent out to the settlement; — ^and unlimited power is not 
a good thing for any man. If cruelty could have turned 
the colony of ruffians, thieves, murderers, and house- 
breakers into a pattern community, such means as tor- 
turing, starving, and even hanging, were not wanting to 
do so. Of course, at the same time the greatest favoiuitism 
was shown; real criminals, who were useful servants to 
their masters, could escape with impunity; when more 
venial offences were punished with death. Well, Miss 
Stirling, these things went on for a time ; and then, through 
some apparently accidental loss ^f cattle in the Bush, a 
new era commenced in the history of the colony.' 

* How was that ? * asked Alexander. 

' Why, I believe it was through the carelessness of some 
fellow that a few cattle wandered into the plains. These 
increased and multiplied into an immense herd, and 
selected for themselves the best pasture lands. All our 
best hints come first firom the inferior creation, as we vain- 
gloriously call them. There was a man here then, named 
M*Arthur. He was a shrewd fellow, and he followed the 
example of the cattle, and settled on the same ground. It 
was soon discovered that farming was the most profitable 
occupation for Australia. From bullock-breeding M*Arthur 
proceeded to sheep-rearing ; and by his example and his 
success, he was the means of establishing Australia as the 
great wool-growing country that it is now. Ah ! ' con- 
cluded Lowman, *it must be a happy thing to be the 
means of doing so much good to our fellow-creatures. 
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M*Arthur was a greater man than any of the conquering 
heroes, though he did not sound a trumpet before him.* 

* And has Austraha from that time continued peacefully- 
growing rich ? ' 

* Not altogether,' answered Lowman. * M'Arthur had 
to put up with a great deal of bullying, especially from the 
governor of that time, whose name was Bligh,* 

* What did he do ? ' asked Maggie. 

* He tried all he could to ruin M*Arthur, but fortunately 
he did not succeed. All the respectable part of the colony 
rose against Governor Bligh*s oppression, and deposed him 
from his position.* 

* Why ! had they the right to do so ?' asked Alexander. 

* No,* said Lowman ; * they had not right, but they had 
justice and humanity on their side. The English Govern- 
ment, upon hearing that the colonists had taken the law 
into their own hands, sent out an emissary with orders to 
reinstate the governor. This man's name was Colonel 
Macquarrie. The name must be familiar to you.* 

' Yes ; from the river.' 

* Well, Macquarrie, according to orders, and, I suppose, 
for the dignity of authority, reinstated Bligh, and the very 
next day deposed him again.* 

* That must have been rather amusing.* 

* Perhaps so to all but to Governor Bligh himself. He 
returned to England, and was heard of no more. Macquarrie 
thenceforth set himself to the advancement of the colony. 
He was a fine fellow, and was the making of Australia as 
an English settlement' 
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Lowman ceased speaking ; and after a silence of some 
minutes, Alexander Stirling said : . 

* But all this time you have been telling us the history 
of Australia, and have forgotten the history of yourself, 
which we came to hear.' 

* The history of Australia is the pleasanter history of the 
two,* answered Lowman ; * and I have gladly taken the 
opportunity of speaking of other things than myself.* 

* Would you really, then, rather not tell us your own 
story?* said Maggie. • 

* No ; I will tell it you, but not any more to-day. See 
how the heavens have clouded over ! You will scarcely 
have time to get home before the rain will be down upon 
you. There is such poor accommodation in my hut, that it 
would be no courtesy to ask you to stop here during the 
storm.' 

He raised his hat ; but Alexander and Maggie held out 
their hands to him. Lowman coloured crimson ; and 
without taking the offered hands, he said : 

* Make haste ! there is no time to lose. Miss Stirling 
will be wet through if you do not take her home at once.* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Continuation of Lowman*s History — His Mother's Poverty — Debt 
Difficulty — The Landlord Barnard — Lowman's Crime — Its Conse- 
quences. 

HE opportunity was not wanting of renewing 
Lowman's history. This time, he recom- 
menced without hesitation : — 

* It is a difficult thing for so young a fellow 
as I was to help to support others, as well as himself. 
Heaven knows I tried all I could. I took a clerk's office, 
and sat on a three-legged stool the best part of every day. 
I wrote for the journals — dreadful rubbish, I have no doubt, 
but sometimes it sold. Never mind how I made money, 
so long as it was honest ; but still my mother was fearfully 
poor. Letty worked like a little housemaid, but never 
lost her cheerfulness. We were getting used to this sort 
of life ; and I thought things were likely to continue as 
smooth as they then were. One night I returned home, 
after a long afternoon's fishing for the family larder, and, 
to my surprise, found my mother in tears. She was not a 
woman weakly to give way to depression of spirits, being 
too unselfish for any such indulgence. And I believe then 
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I should not have known anything about her grief, had I 
not come into her presence unexpectedly. She strove to 
hide her agitation from me ; began to busy herself in look- 
ing into my fish-basket, talking rapidly of my day's success ; 
but I was not to be put off. "What is it, mother?" I 
asked. " What has happened to upset you in this way ? " 

* At first she made excuses ; but I would. hear the truth. 
I seated her upon a chair, and drawing another close to 
hers, I held both her hands in mine, and made her look 
me in the face. 

< " Why should I tell you, Mark ?" she said. " I have 
always kept it firom you hitherto. There is no need to 
give you more annoyance ; you have enough to bear 
already, my poor boy ! " 

* " You ought to tell me, mother," I answered. " I am in 
my father's place to you now. I have a right to share all 
your griefs, and I think it is unkind in you to have had 
any concealment firom me." 

* " You can do nothing, Mark," she said sadly. " You 
cannot do more than work all day as you do ; God bless 
you for it ; " and my mother drew my head towards her and 
kissed me. 

' " Yes, I can," I said ; " I can at least listen to what you 
have to tell me, and talk it over with you. Come, mother 
dear, tell me what it is has vexed you." 

* She then told me of what I had never dreamt before. 
She had concealed it from me/i in the hope that it might 
always be concealed ; and the endless needlework which 
she was always occupied upon, and about which I used so 
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often to joke her, she had been carrying on in the idea 
that she could gradually dimmish the evil. My fether had 
in his youth borrowed a sum of money from a friend, or 
one whom he supposed to be so; and my poor mother 
had been yearly paying off the interest of the sum. Now, 
the creditor had suddenly and most imexpectedly come 
upon her for the principal. 

* " But who is this man ? " I asked. 

' " The debt has passed out of his hands, my dear," she 
replied. " It belongs now to another man." 

* " What man ? " said I eagerly. " Tell me his name." 

* " Mr. Barnard," answered my mother ; and as she said 
so, a deep flush spread over her face — ^more of anger than 
of any other feeling. 

* Mr. Barnard was our landlord : a man of whom I 
personally knew nothing. I had heard often from Letty 
of his calling at the house ; but he never did so, or very 
rarely, when I was at home. 

* " Mr. Barnard has always been very civil, has he not ? " 
asked I. 

* " O yes, Mark," my mother answered, averting her 
face as she spoke ; " but — I scarcely know how to tell 
you, my son — ^he offers one way of extricating myself 
from the difficulty ; and but for that alternative, he 
threatens — Well ! " concluded my mother, her eyes flash- 
ing with some of the spirit which I inherit from her — " he 
has taken refuge in threats, Mark. Oh ! what can I do? 
I do not know what to do ! " 

' " What does he threaten ? " asked I angrily. " What 

M 
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power has he over you ? What alternative do you allude 
to?" 

* " Mark, my son," said she, " do not make yourself 
angry about it. Remember, I did not wish to tell you. 
This man, Barnard, has for some time past been lurging 
me to marry him. He now holds this debt over me as a 
threat. It is a choice between a prison or worse." And 
my mother, throwing herself clear of my hands, went 
fairly into hysterics. 

' She was a very pretty woman, still several years away 
from forty. 

' "The brute, the snob, the rascal !" exclaimed I, grow- 
ing more angry at each name I gave my enemy. " The 
insolent wretch, the cowardly sneak, I'll horsewhip him ! 
I'll go this very moment and kick him !" 

* " What good would that do, Mark ?" asked my mother. 
" It would only make matters worse." 

* " Then what do you propose ?" I asked, turning almost 
angrily upon her, for her opposition. 

* " I will not marry him," said my mother determinedly. 
" I would not dare commit such a sin as marry a man 
whom I neither love nor respect. I can but go to 
prison. But Letty, Mark ? what can be done for 
Letty?" 

*As ill-luck would have it, at that moment the door 
opened, and with the familiarity of one who seemed to 
suppose that he must be welcome, Mr. Barnard entered. 
It was now quite dark, and I presume the fellow did not 
notice that my mother was not alone in the room. I 
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was standing in the shadow of the window curtain, and 
I did not move as the man came in. 

' " Well, Mrs. Fleming," commenced he, addressing my 
mother at once, "what answer am I to receive? Am 
I to be the unspeakably happy man you might make me, 
or do you prefer taking that pretty face into an ugly gaol ? 
Eh?" 

* I felt my hands tingle to strike the man as I heard 
him speak thus, but he never observed my presence. 
Receiving no answer from my mother, he advanced nearer 
to her, and would have dared to touch her, had I not, so 
suddenly that he could not be on the defensive, seized 
him by the collar of the coat and swung him to the other 
end of the room. He rose and confronted me ; with his 
low-bred vocabulary of abuse, he showered offensive 
epithets at myself I did not care much what he said of 
me ; I could choke down my rising anger ; but when he 
traduced the character and honour of my dead father, 
and — and — ^ said Lowman, his voice trembling with rage 
even at the remembrance of the scene — 'insulted my 
mother in a sneering, triumphant tone of voice, I lost 
all control over myself or my actions. Had I had a 
weapon in my hand, I should have stabbed him. I 
hated him ; I loathed him ; I ground my teeth at 
him ; and in my desperate flinging forward of my arms, 
as I told him in no measured terms of my execration 
of his tyranny over a defenceless woman, my hand 
came in contact with the fishing-rod which I had laid 
upon the table on my entrance. It was bound together 
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in joints, as is usual, and was bordered and banded 
with brass.* 

Lowman rose from his seat at this juncture, and com- 
menced walking rapidly to and fro, still speaking, but 
hurriedly and disjointedly j more as if to himself than as if 
he had listeners. 

* He brought it on himself. He would provoke me. I 
warned him. It was not then too late if he would have 
held his insolent tongue ; but he goaded me on and on. 
It was the devil put the rod in my hands. It was the 
devil lurged me to it I was the devil himself at the 
moment. He laughed mockingly at me. Barnard 
laughed tauntingly and derisively at my mother; and 
I did it. I will not say I did not mean to do it. 
I felt like a Cain. I hated him. I hit as hard as 
I could. Had it been a rod of iron instead of wood, 
I would have struck him with it; but the wooden rod 
did the work. Yes, the horrible work ! It was I did it. 
I murdered him — ^poor wretch ! He was a bad man, 
but he was a man; a better man than I, for he was 
not a murderer.* 

Lowman fell forward upon the turf as he finished 
speaking. Maggie glanced in fear at her brother, and 
then, going to the stockman, she raised his head from 
the ground. For a moment there seemed no expression 
in his eyes, and he stared at her in silence. 

* Don*t you know me ?* she asked gently. * I am Maggie 
Stirling.' 

Lowman rose and pushed the hair from his face. * I 
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fancied you were my sister Letty for the moment,* said he. 
* I forgot. By-the-bye, did I finish my story ?' 

'No; but do not speak any more of it now/ said 
Maggie. 

* Oh, you may as well hear me to the end,' he answered. 
*You can scarcely think worse of me than you have 
reason to do already; and a few words will end it I 
need not tell you that I was not hanged, although I should 
have preferred that termination to my history had I had 
the choice. My offence was brought in as manslaughter ; 
and I was sent here, not sufficiently soon, however, to 
avoid hearing that I had killed my mother by my dis- 
grace, — ^killed her whom I loved better than all the 
world ! — killed the woman to whom I owed my life ! 
Think of me now as you can. Miss Stirling; you have 
heard my history.' 

* And Letty?' asked Maggie. 

* I have never seen or heard of Letty since. Lowman 
is not my own name. I would not so far insult my father 
as to bear his name longer than I could help as a convict. 
It would be no pleasure or profit to my little innocent 
Letty to come in contact with such a brother as myself 
She had best — as no doubt she has forgotten — forget me 
in this world and the next.' 

Neither of the three spoke again for some moments, 
until Lowman said, almost fiercely, 'Why do you stay 
here? Have you not heard enough? Take your sister 
home, Mr. Stirling. You see I am not fit company for a 
lady.' 
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* I do not like to go home,* said Maggie ; ' I do not like 
to leave you alone, with your own thoughts only. I wish 
you would be friends with usj I wish you would let us 
care for you. I am so sorry for you, you cannot think ! — 
more so now than ever.' 

Lowman looked at her as if hardly understanding what 
she said ; and then he hastily turned away from her and 
her brother, and walked quietly down the slope of the 
meadows leading from his hut. 

* Do not follow him, Maggie ; leave him to himself,' 
said Alexander. 

' Did you notice that he betrayed his real name, 
Alexander ?' said Maggie, — * Mark Fleming.' 

* Yes ; but we had better not remind him that he has 
done so,' said her brother : * it might annoy him, as it was 
an inadvertence. We must still call him Lowman.' 

And, talking of the history of the stockman, the brother 
and sister returned to the house. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Philip Marston goes away — As Mr. Gay and Alexander ride with 
him, they meet the^Hartleys on their Road to them — The Hartleys' 
Presents — Collection of Birds — Alfred's Adventure with the Bees — 
Their Antipathy to him — Bird-stuffing, etc. — Necessity of Learning 
while Young. 

HE next circumstance of any importance that 
took place at Kangaroo Castle was the parting 
with Philip Marston. As soon as the rains 
were at an end, and the bright weather pro- 
mised well for his journey, he saddled his horse, and bade 
his friends adieu. Mr. Gay, Alexander, and the boys ac- 
companied him some distance from the starting-point. 
Before finally bidding good-bye, Philip Marston said to 
Alexander : 

* By-the-bye, Stirling, I am sorry that I sent that fellow 
Duke to you as shepherd. He came to me with very good 
recommendations ; but I did not like his conduct at the 
time that the blacks attacked the cattle, and I have an 
uncomfortable suspicion that he is not to be trusted.' 

* I have the same suspicion myself,' replied Alexander ; 
' and were it not that we may change from bad to worse, 
I would have asked you to look out for another shepherd 
for us.' 
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* I will willingly do that,* said Marston ; * but do not on 
any account, allow Duke to suppose that you suspect him, 
for he might be a dangerous enemy/ 

* And another thing, Marston,* said Alexander ; * I wish, 
the first opportunity you have — ^perhaps when you send 
another shepherd — ^you would procure me a medicine 
chest. It seems scarcely prudent to be without one ; and 
we quite forgot it when we came out* 

' You will be poisoning each other by way of experiment 
if I do,' said Philip Marston, laughing. 

* I mean only a chest of simple remedies. Rough treat- 
ment is all very well for men ; but I could not help, at the 
time I was laid up with that serpent-bite, reflecting that it 
was imprudent to be so far firom civilised life without any- 
thing in the form of medicine, in case of such an accident 
happening to one of the ladies of om* party, or to little Archie.' 

' Yes, you are quite right,' said Marston ; * and I will see 
to it Why, I declare there are some travellers coming 
this way ! New settlers, I wonder ? I expect you will 
have neighbours, Mr. Gay.' 

' So much the better,' answered he, ' so long as they 
make themselves agreeable. Look ! there is some one in 
the front of the waggon waving a hat at us.' 

* I suppose they feel firiendly at seeing human beings, 
after having encountered nothing but kangaroos and 
snakes for so long;' and Philip Marston waved his hat 
back again vehemently. 

* I declare ! ' exclaimed Alexander suddenly, as the 
waggon approached nearer to them. 
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* What do you declare ? * asked Mr. Gay. 

* If it is not Hartley ! ' 

* Who is Hartley?' asked Philip. 

* Oh ! a capital fellow — z. farmer whose acquaintance we 
made on our coming out here. He is coming to see us, 
Marston. You must turn back with us ; you cannot go 
now.' 

* I must, my dear fellow ; I must, indeed. Already my 
people at home will be thinking I have been devoiired by 
some evil beast, for I have stayed away such an uncon- 
scionable time. Give me your final messages before your 
friends arrive, or I shall, in the confusion, forget to ask for 
them.' 

* Look after Louis as much as you can, Marston,' said 
Mr. Gay. * You will oblige me greatly if you will help 
him occasionally by your advice.' 

* I will do all I can, sir, you may depend upon it,' 
answered Philip ; withholding the fact, that any attempts 
at influence, on his part, upon that hopeful young gentle- 
man had hitherto been worse than useless, and were re- 
ceived by Louis Gay invariably with insolence. 

Alexander recapitulated to his friend their various wants 
at Sydney ; and while doing so, the waggon containing the 
Hartley family, and led by Hartley himself, advanced 
nearer, until the three gentlemen put their horses into a 
canter, and were in a few moments greeting the new- 
comers. 

It was like meeting old friends of years, to be so cor- 
dially received j and Maggie felt the dulness of Philip 
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Marston's absence fading away before the new excitement 
of the Hartleys' arrival. They had brought all sorts of 
things as presents : rabbits for Archie ; bees for Maggie \ 
seeds of all kinds, and even plants, for the garden ; pots 
of honey and home-made jam. And they were both of 
them, and the children also — ^for, of course, Susan Hartley 
had brought the children with her — so full of good humour 
and high spirits, that it was a real pleasure to have them 
with you. 

The weather was again becoming very warm ; and, as 
before, it became a habit with the family to take their 
meals out of doors. 

Hartley brought to Mr. Gay several new specimens of 
parroquets which he had met with nearer the plains ; and 
having killed without much injury, had skinned carefully 
and stuffed with wool, until they could be properly set up. 
The collection of birds had made considerable progress. 
Mr. Gay had cockatoos, macaws, green parrots, and r^d 
parrots ; and was only waiting his opportunity to get the 
blue parrot of the mountains. He had a variety of aquatic 
birds — stilt plovers and quails, beautiful hawks, and even 
a royal eagle ; but such birds as the latter took up a great 
deal of room, as you may suppose. Still, as space was 
about the last thing wanted in Kangaroo Castle, this did 
not much signify; indeed, it would not have mattered, 
had they had some stuffed kangaroos themselves. Beauti- 
ful pigeons, of different colours, were also in the collection. 
Everybody in the establishment took an interest in this 
collection, excepting, perhaps, Alfred Gay; who was in 
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the habit of getting tired of everything, unless it was mis- 
chief. 

On this occasion, as Hartley was displaying his additions 
to the museum, Alfred, who had very soon lost interest in 
the subject, absented himself from the room. The rest 
of the party, who had been engrossed in looking at the 
birds, heard a great noise and confusion in the direction 
of the garden; and presently David Green entering, re- 
marked, with great coolness, * There's Master Alfred, as 
usual, got into trouble with them bees.* 

Mrs. Gay flew out to see what was the matter, followed 
more slowly by the rest. They could hardly help laugh- 
ing when they reached the garden, — that is, Margaret, 
Alexander, and Mrs. Hartley. As to the others, they 
roared of laughter without any reserve. There was Alfred 
rushing and tearing round and round the garden with all 
his might, pursued by swarms of bees, buzzing, humming, 
flapping in his face. 

* Jump over the fence, you donkey, and get away from 
them !' shouted his father. 

Alfred seemed bereft of his senses. For a time he 
hardly understood the order ; and at length Hartley had 
to catch him as he passed, and to hoist him over the 
palisades. When once out of the garden, the bees ap- 
peared satisfied. They all hummed back to their hives. 

* What were you doing to them ?' asked Mr. Gay. 

* Nothing, par,' whimpered Alfred. * I declare I wasn't. 
I only looked at the hives, and the brutes flew out at me, 
and set me running for my life.' 
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* Did they sting you?* 

* No; but they might have,* said Alfred, looking sheepish. 

* Ah, well,* said Hartley, * as they have foimd they can 
set you running, see if they don't try it on again. You'll 
have more exercise than you care for, I expect. They'll 
never catch sight of you now near the hives but they'll 
be after you, or I'm much mistaken.* 

' Brutes !' said Alfred. *I hate them. What on earth 
need Maggie be keeping bees for, I should like to know?' 

' Perhaps the bees may wonder why anybody keeps 
you!* observed Hugh. At which remark, Alfred looked 
very sulky, and said no more. 

It was just as Hartley had prophesied. Alfred could 
never go very near the hives with impunity. As soon as 
he was observed, a bee would fly in his face j and if he 
did not take the hint, the whole swarm would be at him, 
and chase him round the garden, until he left it. It be- 
came a joke in the house ; and elicited no more than the 
remark — * There goes Alfred again ! ' 

Before I close this chapter, I would make a remark 
— ^which was interrupted by Alfred's adventure with the 
bees — in reference to the collection of birds. 

You boys who may read this book, take the first oppor- 
tunity of learning to prepare birds for stuffing, and to set 
them up. It is an acquirement which you will find useful 
and interesting, in whatever country you may be placed — 
whether at home or abroad. You remember, perhaps, the 
remark which Philip Marston made, that he had made a 
point of learning to do everything that came in his way. 
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It is a first-rate principle to go through life with, and the 
way in which to make a useful man; for you know we 
have but few opportunities of doing great things. I sup- 
pose we should all of us like to be great and distinguished 
men, and be of signal service in the world; but if the 
opportunity is not given us, it is not our fault. Yet we 
can all be of service in every-day matters; and it is every 
day which makes our life. So, while you are young — for 
we learn much quicker when we are young than when 
older — ^you boys, learn to take an interest in everything: 
learn to stuff birds, to ride well, to swim well, to shoot 
well, and everything you can ; for you do not know what 
you may have to turn your hands to in grown-up life, and 
how these things, which you may have learnt simply for 
their own sakes, may be turned to the service of others, 
or even to the advancement of science. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A Thief on the Premises — Fuss's Heroic Behaviour — Lowinan's 
Information — Search over their Property, and Discovery of Losses 
— Lowman arrives with fresh News — Plans laid for the Securing of 
Duke — Boys. 

NE Sunday — ^unusual things generally seem to 
happen on a Sunday — ^as the congregation 
returned from the chapel, where they had, as 
always on Sundays, assembled for morning 
service, Maggie being a little in advance of the rest, 
with Archie and one of the Hartley children, observed, 
as she thought, a figure moving just within the garden 
hedge. She turned back and said to her brother, 
* Alexander, who can that be in the garden ? — not more 
blacks, I hope !' 

* One of the dogs most likely, my dear,' he answered, 
scarcely looking in the direction of the garden. 

' No, a man, Alexander ; there he is again ! I see him 
crouching under the hedge. Oh, I hope the niggers have 
not come again !* 

Mrs. Gay gave a scream, which was echoed by Hannah ; 
and at the same moment a figure jumped over the hedge 
which was farthest from the path up which the congrega- 
tion was coming, and ran with great speed into the wood. 
The man had a bundle of something in his arms. Fuss, 
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who had also attended chapel, simply because she would 
not be left at home, immediately gave chase, and was 
followed, not so fast, by Alexander, Hugh, and the rest 
of the men. The little dog soon overtook the man, for, 
like most Skye terriers, she ran with the speed of a little 
rabbit ; and upon reaching him, seized him by the leg of 
his trowsers. He turned his face round as she did so, 
at the same time kicking out violently backwards. Fussy 
let go her hold, or rather was thrown off the man's leg by 
the force of the blow. She gave one yell of mingled pain 
and rage, and tried to overtake him again, but in vain. 
In another moment he was out of sight. 

* I believe it was Duke,' observed Alexander, returning 
breathless from the pursuit. 

* It was not Duke's face,' said Mr. Gay. ' I never saw 
that man's face before.' 

* I believe it was Duke,' said Alexander again. * He 
had painted and smudged his face in some way ; but it was 
exactly like his figure. What's that. Fussy ? What have 
you got in your mouth?' 

Fussy was now whining and looking at Alexander to 
intimate that she had been hurt. He stooped and took 
something from her mouth. It was a piece of corduroy 
trowsers, which she had held in her little white teeth 
since she had torn it off. 

* Clever little brute,' said Alexander, taking her in his 
arms, and pulling out each of her legs. in turn to see' that 
she was not materially injured. ' This is the one,' said he, 
as little Fuss licked his face in a nervous and wriggling 
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manner ; * but it is not broken. I expect her shoulder is 
bruised with the kick that brute gave her. I should like 
to give him a kicking for it' 

That evening Lovnnan came up to the house, and asked 
to speak to one of the gentlemen. Mr. Gay and Alex- 
ander went to him. He commenced at once upon the 
subject which had brought him there. 

* I wish to tell you, sir,' said he, * that that fellow 
Duke has been thieving your property. He has now 
in his possession, I believe, things of yours; indeed, I 
have seen them. How or when he got them, I do not 
know.' 

'Is he aware that you suspect him?* asked Mr. Gay. 

' I don't know, sir,' answered Lowman, * and I don't 
care ; perhaps he may. Anyhow he ought to be looked 
to ; for he is, I believe, a dishonest man.' 

* Have you seen him this morning, Lowman ?' 

* I could not find him ; when I went to his hut, he was 
nowhere in sight I know the sheep were -left to them- 
selves the greater part of this morning.' 

*But what are we to do?* asked Alexander. 

' I suppose you will accuse me of undue severity,' said 
Lowman, smiling, * if I suggest treating him in any way 
as a thief before he is proved to be one ; but, at any 
rate, I think we ought to set about proving him dishonest 
without delay.' 

* And what then, Lowman ?' said Mr. Gay, laughing in 
his turn : * hang him ?' 

* At least put him under restraint, sir, until we can take 
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him to Sydney, and have him lodged in gaol,' answered 
the stockman gravely. 

' Very well ; I think you are quite right Will you set 
us in the way of proving him a thief?* 

* Will you look over your things and see what you have 
lost?' said the stockman; and then wishing them both 
good evening, he returned to his hut. 

Mr. Gay and Alexander communicated to the rest 
what Lowman had told them, and they at once acted 
upon his suggestion. Probably, had they not been thus 
instructed, they might not have missed the articles 
which had been stolen for months to come ; but it 
would, as it was, have been amusing to hear the suc- 
cessive exclamations of surprise and indignation which 
proceeded from the lips of Mrs. Gay, Maggie, and 
Hannah, as they discovered the losses they had sus- 
tained ; consisting chiefly of small portable articles, such 
as trinkets — (You will wonder, perhaps, that Mrs. Gay 
and Maggie had taken the trouble to carry trinkets 
into the Bush; but every special article they thought 
they had a peculiar affection for, from former associa- 
tions, and they could not make up their minds to 
leave them behind, especially as they t09k up so little 
room), — articles of clothing, mostly new ones, which might 
be supposed to meet with a sale ; spoons, knives and 
forks. It was a comfort to think that if the thief had sup- 
posed the forks and spoons, from their appearance, to be 
silver, he would find himself mistaken some day. They 
were of a much baser metal, highly polished, and sailing 
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in consequence under false colours, for which Hannah was 
chiefly responsible. 

* Why, it cannot be Duke,' said Maggie, suddenly ; ' for 
if he had stolen the things, he surely would have made off" 
with them before now ; and I have seen him about quite 
late this evening. Besides, where could he hide all these 
things?* 

* At any rate, it was not a black,* said Mrs. Gay ; * for 
once, those gentlemen are blameless.* 

' We shall find out in time, no doubt,* observed Alex- 
ander : * I can trust Lowman.* 

* I don't like Lowman, I must say,* said Mrs. Gay. 'There 
is something about him which I do not understand. Per- 
haps, after all, he may have stolen the things himself* 

At this, Margaret became very indignant. 

* I am quite certain,* said she, * that Lowman is incap- 
able of doing anything dishonest. He is a thoroughly 
upright man, at any rate.* 

* Why, what do you know of him more than you do ot 
Duke ?' asked Mrs. Gay, opening her eyes. 

Maggie felt uncomfortable, fearing she had said too 
much, and she answered : 

* He is quite^a different man from Duke. The shepherd 
is an uneducated fellow, and may be a convict, for all we 
know.* 

At the same moment she remembered Lowman*s real 
history, and how truly her supposition about Duke applied 
to him, and she stopped abruptly. As she did so. Low- 
man himself appeared at the sitting-room door. 
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' May I come in ?' he asked : * I have something to tell 
you, sir.' 

* By all means/ answered Mr. Gay ; and Alexander 
added : 

* Sit down. Anything fresh about the stolen things ?' 
The stockman took a seat with none of that awkward- 
ness, or mauvaise honte^ which usually accompanies one 
in his position, when in the presence of his superiors in 
station. 

If Maggie had never before guessed that Lowman had 
not been educated for a keeper of cattle, she would have 
guessed it now. 

* Well, Lowman ?' commenced Alexander. 

* I have found where Duke has hidden the things,' 
answered he. * When I left you, I searched his hut, but 
could discover nothing. After a length of time, by the 
help of the dogs, I found his hiding-place. I do not 
think, however, that the earth has been disturbed for 
some days. I believe he has not buried what he took 
to-day.' 

I ought to have stated that Alexander had informed 
Lowman of the occurrence of the morning. 

' Would it be a good plan to watch for his burpng them, 
and take him in the act?' asked Hugh. 

* That is exactly what I was going to suggest, Mr. 
Hugh. We had better go this evening. He will be sure 
to take the opportunity when he thinks we are all gone to 
bed.' 

* And what shall we do with him then ?' said Mr. Gay. 
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*We will secure him until we can convey him to 
Sydney, and lodge him in gaol, sir. It will be necessary 
for at least two of us to go with him.' 

* Where shall we secure him, Lowman ? None of our 
doors have locks.' 

* Well, sir, that is awkward ; and I think that some of 
the doors should have locks, if only to secure your pro- 
perty from the blacks during your absences from home. 
But for to-night we will tie our prisoner hand and foot, 
and let him repose upon his back. A little rest and re- 
flection will do him no harm.* 

* He shall go into the kitchen, then,' said Maggie. * I 
won't have him sprawling on the floor in any room with 
us. Of course the spare bed-room is occupied.' 

* He shall not inconvenience you, Miss Stirling,' 
answered Lowman. *Will you, then, meet me between 
this and my place ?' continued he, turning to the others — 
*you, Mr. Gay, Mr. Stirling, and Mr. Hartley?' 

* I shall go too,' said Hugh. 

* And I,' said Alfred. 

* No,' said Lowman decidedly ; * we had better not be 
too many. He is but one man, and boys are more likely 
to make a noise than to be of much use.' 

*Boys!* said both Hugh and Alfred with some indig- 
nation. 

' Oh, I beg your pardon, young gentlemen, I am sure,' 
said the stockman, laughing, ' if you are men ; but when I 
look back upon the time when I was your age, I can see 
distinctly how little of a man there was about me. When 
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you come to be as old as I am, you will take it as a com- 
pliment to be called a boy, where now it annoys you. 
You may be quite sure of one thing, that so long as you 
are so tenacious of your dignity on the subject, you are 
still nothing else but boys.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 




The Midnight Watch — Seizure of Duke — His mean Conduct towards 
Lowman, and Declarations of Innocence — Accusation against the 
Stockman — Mr. Gay's Suspicions — Escape of the Prisoner during 
the Night. 

HERE was something mysterious connected 
with the expedition that night, which was cap- 
tivating to the boys. Hugh and Alfred could 
not resist following at a distance, in order to 
see what took place. None of those left in the house felt 
very comfortable, being fearful that if Duke resisted their 
endeavours to secure him, some mischief might be done. 

As Lowman had supposed, Duke came out of his hut 
for some purpose about half an hour after they arrived on 
the watch. He had nothing in his arms ; so that it was 
evident the things had been concealed elsewhere than in his 
place of abode. The party followed quietly. As they did 
so, the moon rose bright and clear, as if to look at what 
was going on ; and they had to keep under the shade of 
the trees, lest the shepherd should turn round and perceive 
that he was followed. 

After a time, Duke arrived at a pile of hurdles which 
had been stacked until they should be wanted for use ; and 
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removing some of the upper ones, he drew from thence a 
bundle of things. As he did so, with the. fears of an evil 
conscience, he glanced quickly behind him, but seemed 
reassured by perceiving nothing ; and tucking the package 
under his arm, he pursued his way towards the wood. Still, 
under the shadow of the trees, the others followed him. 
As he came to the spot where Lowman had found traces 
of something having been buried, he laid down his bundle, 
and searching amongst the bushes near, brought out a 
spade. He commenced then turning up the sods, which 
had been stamped down. After a few minutes' digging, he 
looked fixedly into the hole he had made ; and Alexander, 
who was standing close behind him, so as to be able even 
to look over his shoulder, perceived a quantity of articles, 
which he at a glance recognised as some of the things they 
had lost. Before Duke had time to stoop for his bundle, 
in order to place it in the hole with the rest of his thefts, 
Alexander had seized him round the arms ; and at the 
same instant Lowman, coming behind, tripped him back- 
wards, so as to lay him flat upon the grass. Duke turned 
and recognised the stockman, upon whose face the moon 
■was shining brightly, and he muttered something which 
Alexander did not hear. It took but a very short time to 
tie Duke's arms and legs so as to make him powerless ; and 
they all four then raised him from the grass, in order to 
carry him to the house. He was no light weight, and I 
have no doubt took pleasure in making himself as heavy 
as he could. 

All those at the house were in one sense quite ready to 
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receive him, although I cannot say they gave him a very 
hearty welcome. He was conveyed into the kitchen and 
laid upon the floor ; and when rid of his burden, Alex- 
ander perceived that Lowman was hastily twisting his 
handkerchief round his hand, from which the blood was 
dripping fast. 

* Why, Lowman ! ' exclaimed he, * how have you in- 
jured yourself?' 

*The brute bit me,' answered the stockman in a low 
voice. 

* And it won't be the last bite " the brute " will give 
you,' grinned Duke. * See if it is 1 What right have you 
to suspect an innocent man of theft ? Who'll take your 
evidence against me, I should like to know ? / never was 
a convict who only just escaped hanging. Eh ? ' 

Lowman coloured scarlet, but he gave no answer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gay exchanged glances ; and Maggie, in her 
sympathy for the stockman's confusion, crossed the room 
towards him, and said : 

* Let me bind up your hand, Lowman. Is it very pain- 
ful?' 

Lowman looked at her gratefully, and his eyes filled 
with tears. He answered her in a very low voice, which 
was unheard by the rest : ' There are worse things than 
bodily pain. Miss Margaret.' 

* True,* she said, * but there is a remedy even for that 
also.' 

Duke turned to the assembled company, and recom- 
menced proclaiming his innocence. 
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* It seems a hard thing,* said he, ' that you should take 
for granted that I am a thief. I acknowledge that things 
look suspicious ; but if you will only listen to me, I can 
explain them. Did you see anybody come out of your 
house some time this morning?' 

Mr. Gay nodded. 

* Was that man me ?' 

' Yes,' said Alexander, * I believe it was.' 

' You cannot swear it was ; and I can swear it was not' 

* Oh, I've no doubt you can swear to anything,' observed 
Hannah. 

Meanwhile Alexander had stooped over Duke's legs. 
* Who tore your trowser-leg ?' he asked, at the same time 
taking from his pocket the piece of corduroy and holding 
it up. 

Duke gave a grunt of disgust, and said no more in his 
own defence. 

He was then left to himself. He had, no doubt, had 
his supper before taking his moonlight walk ; so he required 
no attention in that particular. 

* Shall I carry the things which we left, or rather Duke 
left, in the forest to my shed, sir ?' said Lowman to Mr. 
Gay. 

* Yes, you had better,' answered Mr. Gay, very 
coldly. 

When the stockman was gone, and the family, too ex- 
cited to go to bed at once, was assembled in the sitting- 
room, Mr. Gay said : 

' I think, Alexander, that Lowman should be made 
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either to disprove or to explain Duke's accusation against 
him. You heard what the shepherd said ?* 

* Why, do you attach any weight to what a man in such 
a position as Duke found himself says ?* asked Alexander. 

* No ; but I attach a great deal of weight to Lowman's 
appearance when Duke made the accusation. He coloured 
crimson, and looked on the floor, and had no answer to 
make.' 

*At any rate, Lowman has always been a good and 
honest servant to us, sir. I should think no more of it' 

Alexander felt a little uncomfortable, lest Mr. Gay should 
insist upon pursuing his inquiries, having himself a great 
personal regard for the stockman. 

* I am not so young and so trustful as you are, my dear 
boy ; perhaps the worse for me,' answered Mr. Gay. * And 
I think, before I can go on comfortably with Lowman any 
longer, I must induce him to clear up what is mysterious 
in his past life ; for you must acknowledge that there is 
something unusual about him. Perhaps you will think it 
my fancy ; but sometimes I almost incline to believe, from 
his manners and his way of speaking, that he is a gentle- 
man ; although that certainly does not accord ver}' well with 
Duke's story.' 

Alexander laughed, not knowing how otherwise to arrest 
further comment upon Lowman ; and somebody suggested 
that it was getting very late : so, with mutual good-nights, 
they, all retired to their rooms, feeling but little inclination 
for sleep, and each possessed with the idea of the thief who 
was lying bound hand and foot in the kitchen. 
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Through all Maggie's disgust with Duke for his stealing 
propensities, — his hypocrisy, perjury, and his brutal treat- 
ment of Lowman, through whose hand he had made his 
teeth meet, — she could not help feeling a slight amount of 
pity, because he was such a wretch, and cared nothing for 
God or for right, and therefore must be, or would be some 
day, so unhappy. But Maggie might have spared her sym- 
pathy, excepting that it did good to herself. 

Duke was very busily employed during the dark hours 
of the night. Whether he contrived to raise his arms to 
his teeth, or whether he bent his head down to his arms, 
no one had ever an opportunity of knowing ; but in the 
morning, when Hannah descended, reinforced by several 
others, into the kitchen — for she was afraid for her life to 
go alone — instead of the prisoner they expected to see, they 
found nothing but the cords which had bound him, and an 
open window through which he had escaped. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 

Alexander goes with Lowman in search of Duke, but thisy are unsuc- 
cessful — Mr. Gay takes a solitary Walk — His Surprise at the Stock- 
man's Occupation — Revulsion of Feeling — Lowman*s Qpnfidence — 
Mr. Gay borrows the Stockman's Plaid — The Attack upon him — 
Duke's Revenge, and Death of Mr. Gay. 

00 K at that, now!* exclaimed Hannah, when 
she had sufficiently recovered her senses to 
speak. 
* I cannot imagine how he could have got 
loose,' said Mr. Gay. 

* I shall go and inform Lowman,* said Alexander ; for the 
whole family was assembled in the kitchen, gazing at the 
empty spot where Duke ought to have been. 

Mr. Gay gave no answer, and Alexander walked at once 
to the stockman's hut. 

' I am afraid there will not be much chance of our find- 
ing him, Mr. Stirling,' said Lowman. * He is an old hand, 
you may depend upon it ; but still, we can but try. Have 
you breakfasted ?' 

* No,' said Alexander ; * I don't care for breakfast I 
will go with you and the dogs at once.* 

* But you must care for breakfast,' answered the stock- 
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man. * You are like most young men of your age. When 
we get older, we learn that it is a duty as well as a policy 
to take care of our bodily strength ; but, unfortunately, we 
too often learn the lesson after we have wasted it.' 

Alexander laughed. *Why, surely, Lowman,' said he, 
* it must be optional with me whether I choose to break- 
fast or no ?' 

* I don't know that,' answered Lowman. * If health and 
strength are gifts from God — as I presume they are — per- 
haps we may be held responsible for their neglect or care 
hereafter. But I am a fine fellow to be talking to you of 
such things ! Here, Mr. Stirling : I have not a very exten- 
sive larder, but you must have something to eat before 
you start ;' and so saying, Lowman opened a small cup- 
board which he had contrived as a store-closet in his sitting- 
room. 

Alexander could not help noticing now, as he had on 
several occasions since the day whereon Lowman had 
told his past history, how much more unrestrained, and 
even cheerful, the stockman was in his manner. 

Their search after Duke was quite vain. The dogs 
were completely at fault, and they and their masters re- 
turned no wiser than when they started. 

Lowman had fortunately recovered all the property 
which had bfeen lost; and the family concluded that they 
had seen the last of Duke, for his own sake. But they 
had not calculated that hatred and revenge are, with a bad 
man, more powerful incentives than even a fear for personal 
safety. Lowman had thrashed Duke, and he had then 
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Believe me, Lowman, I will take you on trust After such 
a speech as that, coming, as I know it does, from your 
inmost heart, I fully believe in you.' 

' She is a dear, blessed, little girl,' said Lowman. 

Mr. Gay looked at him quickly, surprised at the ap- 
parent irrelevance of his observation. 

' I suppose I ought not to speak in such terms of Miss 
Stirling, considering that I am a keeper of cattle, and she 
is a lady ; but I forgot myself at the moment, and I cannot 
help regarding her as a child. She was the first person' — 
said Lowman, his eyes flashing, — ' she was the first ivho 
seemed to remember that I had a soul to be lost or saved ; 
and the blessing of a saved soul will come upon her 
through all eternity. There, sit down, Mr. Gay,' con- 
tinued he, more quietly, * and hear my story.' 

Then Lowman recapitulated to his listener all that he 
had before told Alexander and Maggie. At the conclusion 
of his narrative, Mr. Gay rose and took Lowman by the 
hand : 

* I honour more a man who has fallen, and sought grace 
and strength to repent and to reform,' said he, ' than one 
who has never been subjected to temptation. No ; I will 
take your hand ;' for the stockman attempted to release 
himself from the grasp. * I do not wonder now that 
Maggie and Alexander Stirling have felt so great a regard 
for you. Henceforth I shall look upon you as a fiiend, 
Mark Fleming ; although I hope you will continue to act 
as our stockman,' concluded Mr. Gay, smiling; *for we 
should be badly off if you gave up the post.* 
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Then wishing him good night, Mr. Gay crossed the 
threshold. He had hardly done so, however, when he 
returned, and said : 

* By-the-bye, Lowman, I feel quite chilly. I don't know 
whether the night has turned cold. Will you lend me 
something thicker than this?* Mr. Gay was wearing a 
brown Holland shooting-jacket. 

* My plaid, sir,' said the stockman, handing it to him as 
he spoke. * I do not possess such a thing as an overcoat. 
I hope you are not unwell, for the night feels to me very 
close and warm.' 

* You are more used to the night air than I am, you 
see. Good night again ; ' and this time Mr. Gay really 
went. 

Lowman stood in his doorway looking out into the 
gloom ; for he felt no inclination for sleep, after the recol- 
lections which had been so freshly aroused. 

As Mr. Gay walked slowly and thoughtfully home, he 
once or twice heard sounds which seemed unusual at such 
a time of night ; but supposing that they might be caused 
by the wind, or by birds in the trees near, he pursued his 
way, until he was suddenly brought to a standstill by an 
unmistakeable human voice not far from him. 

* Oh, it is some of the boys come in search of me from 
the house,' said he internally. * Of course they will be 
wondering whereto I am prolonging my walk at this un- 
earthly hour of the night. I ought to have left word that 
I was going to see Lowman.' 

But it did not sound like boys in another minute. A 
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gruflf voice said, so near to him that he could hear the 
words : 

' That's him I Now then 1' 

At the same moment a perfect shower of boomerangs 
fell about his head and ears, and a hideous yell accom- 
panied the shot. 

Mr. Gay did, as it happened, the most injudicious thing 
he could do under the circumstances : he raised Lowman's 
plaid, and with it endeavoured to protect and hide his 
face. Again the same coarse voice exclaimed : . 

* Now, Daniel Lowman ! whose turn is it to thrash now? 
I told you I*d be even with you.' 

The conviction of the shepherd's mistake flashed across 
Mr. Gay ; but it was too late. His arms were pinned with 
darts through the plaid in an upward position ; his whole 
body was thick with them ; and fainting with the agony 
and the loss of blood, he fell forward on his face, thus 
driving them further inward with the force of the fall. 

With the yells of the savages howling like fiends in his 
ears ; with the burning pain and exhaustion, and gasping 
for yet a little more life ; with a sickening hopelessness, 
and indistinct regret for those he was leaving behind ; and 
perhaps, through all, a glimpse of that heaven towards 
which he was being so brutally hurried, — Mr. Gay fell for- 
ward and died. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Lowman hears the Blacks, and follows to the Rescue — ^The Stirlings 
do the same — ^Too late Arrival — Disposal of the Black Chief — 
Return Home of the Party with the Body of Mr. Gay — Reformation 
in Alfred — Retributive Justice — Burial of Mr. Gay. 

WMAN, standing by the door of his hut, heard 
unusual sounds in the distance ; and listening 
attentively, he began to suspect that something 
must be wrong. He was about to step into 
his room, in order to reach down from the nails upon 
which it was supported his gun, when the unmistakeable 
yell of the blacks smote upon his ear. With the speed of 
lightning he seized his gun, and ran to the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded, arriving just at the instant 
that Mr. Gay fell forward, a few seconds too late. 

The family at the house were sitting up unusually late, 
wondering what had become of Mr. Gay. Alexander in- 
stinctively guessed where he had gone, and reassured them 
with the persuasion that he would be back before long, 
for he was doubtless gone to speak with Lowman. Mr. 
Gay had so frequently lately expressed himself anxious 
with regard to the stockman's previous history, that the 
supposition appeared natural enough, and only served to 
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make the other members of the family sit up in order to 
wait for the absent one. Yet, as it arrived at midnight, and 
Mr. Gay did not return, Alexander said that he would walk 
out to meet him in the direction of the pasture groimds ; 
and he had just risen with that intention, and Hartley had 
opened the house door, and was remarking upon the bright- 
ness of the night, when the fiendish howl of the savages 
smote upon his ear. Hq was more accustomed to such 
sounds than were the others ; and hoping that the rest 
who were in the house had not heard the yell — for it 
appeared to come firom some distance, — ^he quickly closed 
the door again. But other ears were as sharp as his own. 

'What's that?' asked Margaret; *I heard a noise like 
a lot of dingo dogs. I hope they are not coming after 
my geese and fowls.' 

* If they are, they are still a long way off, Miss 
Margaret,' answered Hartley. *You must have uncom- 
monly quick hearing.' 

Then, wishing to change the subject, and to speak to 
Alexander apart, he said, * Where did I leave my pipe? 
Somewhere out in vthe garden, I fancy, at the back. Mr. 
Stirling, will you hold me a light? I think it must be 
on the bench.' 

* Oh, I will fetch it,' said Hannah, officiously. 

But Hartley did not wait for his pipe. As soon as ever 
Alexander stepped out of the house, he followed, and, 
closing the door behind him, said, * The savages are in the 
place, sir ! We must take our guns ; and I don't know how 
in the world to get 'em without frightening the womankind.' 
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'What makes you think so?* asked Alexander. 

There was no need to answer. And the yell, which was 
heard not only by Hartley and Alexander, but by all in 
the house, caused Hannah to violently fling open the door 
and scream : 

' The niggers, Master Alexander ! Oh, bless us and save 
us ! what shall we do now?' 

* Nursey, don't be a fool. There's a dear old soul !* said 
Alexander. *Try to keep Mrs. Gay and Maggie quiet, 
and don't frighten them. Let them think it is the dingoes, 
as Maggie said.* 

Then, returning to the room, he said, 'After all you 
were right, you see, Maggie ; but we won't have the brutes 
coming to the farm-yard. Come on, Hugh and Alfred, get 
the guns, and let us see if we cannot shoot some of them.* 

*Are you sure it is not the blacks?' asked Mrs. Gay 
in alarm ; while Susan Hartley turned pale, and muttered, 
* My blessed children !' 

* Do you think it may be the blacks ?' asked Maggie in 
her turn. 

* The blacks, you goose !' answered her brother. * You 
stop here till we return, and bring you some dead dingoes, 
and then say if they look like blacks.* 

It was not for some minutes after Lowman that the 
other party arrived at the scene of conflict. The stockman 
had been unable to approach the body of Mr. Gay in 
consequence of the number of the natives. As Alexander 
and the rest came in sight, Lowman fired for the first time 
amongst the savages. His shot was followed by several 
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from the advancing party ; and then the whole horde took 
to their heels, accompanied by Duke the shepherd, with 
the exception of four, who lay wriggling upon the ground. 
The first object was to go to the assistance of Mr. Gay. 
It was evident at a glance that life had been extinct for 
many minutes; and with a deep sigh, but not a word, 
Alexander laid down his fiiend, and covered over the 
dead face with Lowman's plaid. 

* These wretches ! will you look if they are dead ?' said 
Alexander, presently pointing towards the blacks, who 
now lay quite still. 

Upon examination, two were found to be dead, and 
another nearly so, — indeed, he died before they had left 
the ground ; but the fourth was merely slightly wounded, 
or stunned with fear. Lowman turned him over, and the 
man gave a yell of fright. 

*I shall take the liberty of securing this gentleman,* 
said the stockman. * If I mistake not, he is the chief or 
principal man of the tribe ; and I think he ought to be 
made an example of, or we may all be murdered in our 
turn.' 

This time Lowman was so careful in his knots, that 
there could be no chance of escape. 

* What makes you suppose he is the chief?' asked Hugh. 

* That piece of rag, which is his regal, decoration,' ob- 
served Lowman, pointing to a European shirt collar — so 
filthy that its original texture and hue would not have been 
discoverable with the naked eye — ^which was tied with a 
piece of grass round the arm of the savage. * He has had 
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it given him as a token of honour by some Englishman or 
other/ 

*Very well, we will leave him to you, Lowman,* said 
Alexander, turning away. 

He approached the body of Mr. Gay, and found Alfred 
kneeling beside it. The boy was looking stedfastly in his 
father's face, but he was not weeping. 

*We must carry him home, Alfred,' said Alexander, 
gently. . 

Alfred looked up with a scared expression. ' Poor 
mamma !' said he. * Oh, how shall I tell poor mamma?* 

Hartley and Alexander carried the corpse. As they 
neared the house, the latter said to his brother, 'Hugh, 
go and tell Maggie to come to us.* 

In another moment Margaret was on the spot. It was 
a painful task to have to tell poor Mrs. Gay that she was 
a widow. If affection and sympathy could have alleviated 
her grief, she had that help. But such a loss as hers can 
only be realized by time, and only comforted by time and a 
more powerful Comforter than any earthly means of comfort 

I will not dwell upon her grief. But I must speak of 
that of Alfred. The sudden shock of his father's death 
seemed to rouse him to a sense of how much he had 
hitherto left undone in the way of duty, and how much 
remained for him to do. Thenceforth he was no longer 
the idle, thoughtless, mischievous boy he had been ; but 
he strove, as far as in him lay, to make his poor mother 
feel that she was not alone in the world, and in any way 
that he could to supply the place of his lost father. 
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Of course from that time Mrs. Gay lived with the 
Stirlings. 

As a piece of retributive justice, the chief of the blacks 
was hanged in a conspicuous place, where those of his 
tribe might, in passing, see him ; and his bones were left 
bleaching in the sun for long afterwards, for the dingoes 
and the vultures to turn over. 

One Sunday afternoon, the Sabbath following that on 
which the murder had been committed, the body of Mr. 
Gay, enclosed in a coffin of Alexander Stirling's making, 
was committed to the earth amongst the trees which 
surrounded the chapel; thus consecrating for ever the 
spot where they had so often met to worship in a strange 
land the God of their fathers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Description of Kangaroo Castle — Garden and Farm-yard — Australian 
Birds Domesticated — Candle-making — Hugh's Proposal — Unwilling 
Consent. 

E will pass over two or three years of the lives 
of the Stirling family before we take an interest 
in them again, — if, indeed, you have felt any 
interest in my friends whom I have introduced 
to you. You would hardly know Kangaroo Castle as the 
same place as when it was built. The luxuriant creepers, 
of which I have spoken before, and which Margaret ad- 
mired so much, are growing rankly all over the house, 
covering the front of it with green, and hanging about the 
windows in glorious clusters of scarlet, and purple, and 
yellow flowers. The garden is thick with flowering shrubs 
and beautiful plants ; and behind run out to a great length 
rows and rows of vegetables, and nearly half an acre of 
potatoes. There is a regular farm-yard of cocks, and hens, 
and turkeys ; a pigeon-cote with flocks of pigeons, not quite 
like our English ones, but the native Australian wild pigeon 
tamed and domesticated. There are some rather unusual 
specimens of farm-yard fowls amongst the lot ; for Maggie 
still retains her love of animals, and has attempted to tame 
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almost everything that has come within her reach. Amongst 
the crowd of ducks which waddle backwards and forwards 
between the yard and the brink of the river, there are 
various specimens of the wild ducks of the country, and 
one or two spoonbills, always looking awkward and startled 
to the eyes of everybody but Maggie, who persists in 
thinking all her pets beautiful. The spoonbills are cheered 
by the society of a stork, who does not seem to add much 
to the pleasure of the group, although he may, perhaps, to 
their wisdom. 

Then there was a whole flock of geese, but not the 
ordinary goose we are accustomed to. These were very 
handsome birds, with pretty pale-grey heads, and beauti- 
fully-marked grey and black bodies, and with shorter legs 
than our geese at home. These birds every now and 
then made a short, clanging noise, which sounded much 
more impressive than the silly hiss of our geese. Still, they 
showed themselves nothing but geese after all; for they 
were constantly fighting and quarrelling amongst themselves 
— especially two or three, who had charge of little flocks 
of goslings, and who might be supposed to have something 
more to think of than picking quarrels with their neigh- 
bours. Then the swans were black instead of white ; 
though I think you will agree with me that that would be 
no improvement — if, indeed, our swans at home would 
admit of any improvement at all. Certainly, in personal 
appearance they are faultless; but the Australian black 
swans have one advantage over them — ^they have more 
musical voices. 
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There were styes with numbers of little pigs in them, 
although the principal herd of pigs wandered about at 
their own sweet will in the forest, and thus provided for 
themselves without expense to their masters. These little 
pigs were still under subjection, not being old enough to 
judge for themselves. But they were not likely to remain 
ignorant pigs very long ; for their mothers were incessantly 
grunting out short and sharp experience of the world to 
them, which I hope did not go in at one ear and out at 
the other, as it does very often with boys and girls. There 
were also weakly lambs which required attention, and 
young calves which could not go abroad with their mothers. 
So, you see, the family at home must have found plenty to 
do. To-day was a very busy day at Kangaroo Castle, for 
it was candle-making time. Mrs. Gay, and Maggie, and 
Hannah, and, indeed, everybody belonging to the estab- 
lishment, excepting David Green, and Lowman, and the 
shepherd, who were too busy about the farm, were making 
candles. 

The trees all round about, and the bushes on all sides, 
were hung with candles : some very thin ones, which had 
been dipped into the hot tallow only once or twice ; some 
which looked little more than wicks, with only one dipping ; 
and some nice and fat, ready for use, excepting that they 
were not yet hardened. Alexander and Hugh Stirling were 
boiling the caldron of tallow or mutton-fat. Alfred and 
Archie were heaping sticks on the fire to keep it up. This 
sort of work was always done in the open air, because of 
the heat, and the smell of the boiling tallow, and the in- 
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evitable dirt All the women were plaiting cotton wicks 
as rapidly as they could, and carrying them to Alexander 
and Hugh to be dipped, and back again to hang upon 
the bushes near. It was a sight to make the mouth of a 
Greenlander water. There was a great deal of merriment 
and fun mixed up with all the hard work, which took 
away the fatigue of it j and all the best hours of the morn- 
ing had flown away in constant boiling, and plaiting, and 
dipping, and hanging up to dry, when Hugh said, as he 
paused for a moment with a candle in his hand, held 
through the double wick by a piece of stick, for fear of 
coming in contact with the scalding grease : 

* I am so awfully hungry ! Are we going to have any 
dinner at all to-day? or are we to eat the rest of the 
tallow ? ' 

* Dinner will be ready whenever you are ready for it,' 
said Mrs. Gay, * for it is cold to-day : we thought no one 
would feel inclined for hot meat after all this.' 

* I don't care what it is,' answered Hugh, ' so long as it 
is not roast mutton with lots of fat.' 

During dinner-time, Alexander observed : 
' * I shall have to go to Sydney again now, with all these 
skins and hides. I think I shall start at once, as we have 
finished the candle-making pretty nearly. Can you get me 
some provisions for to-morrow morning?' 

* Let me go this time, Alexander,' said Hugh ; * you 
always go. You might as well give me a turn.' 

' I am sure it is no fun going,' answered his brother, 
* especially in this heat ; but I had better go myself.' 
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* You will persist in still looking upon me as a boy,* said 
Hugh, rather huffily. * I suppose I never am to be treated 
as a man, or trusted as a man ! I do not see why I could 
not sell hides, and sheepskins, and tallow, as well as you. 
I am now nearly as old as you were when we first came 
out.* 

* Yes,* said Alexander, good-temperedly, * so you are ; 
but you see, my dear Hugh, you being younger than my- 
self, I have got into a habit of considering you a boy. I 
beg your pardon for it.* 

* Then I think you had better cure yourself of the 
habit,* said Hugh, rather ungraciously, having only half 
recovered his good humour ; * I think it is quite time. 
Let me go to Sydney this time, instead of always sticking 
at home like a woman. I have no doubt I can make 
quite as good a bargain as you can.* 

' Oh, I have no doubt of that, Hugh ; but you have 
never attempted anything of the sort, remember.* 

* You went once upon a time as a first attempt, Alex- 
ander,* answered Hugh. ' There must be a beginning to 
everything, I suppose?* 

* Yes ; but — * commenced his brother. 

* But let me go,* said Hugh, coaxingly. 

* What do you say, Mrs. Gay?* said Alexander, appeal- 
ing to that lady, for he did not feel half comfortable at 
giving his consent. Something annoyed him at Hugh's 
proposal, although he could not have defined exactly what 
it was. 

Mrs. Gay gave him no help. As was often the case, 
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she did not know what to advise ; while Maggie said, 
unreservedly, that she thought they had better remember 
the proverb, *Let well alone;' and that Alexander had 
best go himself. 

Upon this, Hugh became very indignant, and was almost 
rude to his sister ; so that Alexander had to call him to 
order. 

The dinner ended very uncomfortably, with a sort of 
half consent that Hugh should take his brother's place on 
the morrow, — a half which he himself interpreted into a 
whole, and upon the strength of which he commenced, 
immediately after dinner, making preparations for an early 
start upon the morrow. 

In the hurry, which was necessarily consequent upon 
there being so much to do, Alexander seemed to forget his 
forebodings, if his objection to Hugh's going to Sydney 
amounted to so strong a feeliitg as the word implies ; and 
he was not one uselessly to regret what had been once 
decided on. So, when Hugh was ready to start, there were 
no dull faces present to damp his pleasure. Alexander 
had given him full instructions on the previous evening as 
to the route of travel, and line of conduct he was to pur- 
sue ; and in bidding him good-bye, he bade him God- 
speed with quite as much heartiness as any of the rest 

During these three years which we have passed over so 
quickly upon paper, the communication between Kangaroo 
Castle and the metropolis, Sydney, had been constantly, 
although intermittently, kept up. Once or twice in each 
season Alexander had travelled to Sydney, sometimes 
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with tallow and skins, sometimes with homs and 
hoofs, or with droves of beasts for sale, — I should 
imagine, the most unpleasant journey of all. Besides this, 
there was another medium of communication between 
Sydney and the Bush. Philip Marston had a pleasant 
remembrance of his visit, notwithstanding the admix- 
ture of the attack of the blacks. Perhaps he, in retro- 
spect, enjoyed that adventure also. At any rate, it did 
not deter him from repeating his visit. His business in 
Sydney was in a flourishing condition, and could easily be 
left to those who were his subordinates; so Kangaroo 
Castle was several times during this interval made genial 
by his presence. 

Philip Marston was not a sort of man whom you liked 
less upon a better acquaintance. There was nothing 
shallow or deceptive in his character ; and each time he 
came to visit the Stirlings, usually unexpectedly, he was 
more warmly welcomed than he had been the time before, 
until they began to look upon his appearance as a signal 
for a meny-making. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Christmas-day in the Bush. 

NE day in the height of the hot weather, Philip 
Marston thus presented himself. It was on 
the 2 1 St of December that he arrived; and, 
after the first greetings were over, he observed : 
' I have come to spend Christmas-day with you, if you 
will take me in. I cannot bear passing Christmas-day at 
the office, and my father is gone home to England. He 
left by the mail before I came away ; so I naturally turned 
my thoughts to you next' 

Philip Marston had not any mother or sisters ; his father 
was his only living relation. 

* I see,' said Alexander, laughing. * I suppose you look 
upon Hannah in the light of a mother ; for I think Mrs. 
Gay is hardly old enough to adopt such a big son as you.' 

* Nothing of the sort,' answered Philip. * I did not say 
anything about mothers, that I am aware of. But I sup- 
pose I may have taken a fancy to some of you, without 
being laughed at for it.' 

* Certainly,' said Mrs. Gay. * I am sure I am very glad 
you have done so ; for your visits are more welcome than 
anything; and I do not think I speak for myself only.' 
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* Thank you, Mrs. Gay,' said Philip. *You are the 
only person who says a civil thing to me, after the scores 
of miles I have ridden in order to see you all. As to 
Miss Stirling, I believe she would rather I should return 
to Sydney.' 

The next inquiry was about the preparations for Christ- 
mas-day. It seemed so incongruous to associate it with 
the bright blue sky, and the warm sun, and the luxuriant 
trees and flowers ; and yet, so far as it could outwardly 
be made like Christmas-day at home, the family in the 
Bush attempted to make it. Philip Marston had brought 
with him a mysterious package, strapped to the pommel 
of his saddle : mysterious, because he said nothing about 
it, but conveyed it himself up-stairs to his sleeping-room, 
and did not mention it afterwards. Archie was, of course, 
as curious as other little boys of his age, and the mystery 
connected with this package made him miserable. He 
went to his sister on the subject ; but she strictly forbade 
his teasing Mr. Marston about it. Still Archie could 
scarcely attend to his dinner, through looking at their 
guest, in case he should be able to discover anything in 
his manner which might be a clue to the contents of the 
parcel ; and, in the midst of pudding that day, thinking 
that by his remark he did not at any rate transgress 
Maggie's prohibition, he suddenly exclaimed : 

* It can't be anything alive, Maggie ; for it was tied up 

so tight with a piece of rope, that the poor thing could not 

breathe.' 

But the package brought by Philip Marston was put out 

P 
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of Archie's mind the next day, by the preparations for the 
pudding. Everybody who was not otherwise employed, 
had to help in stoning the raisins, chopping suet, and 
grating bread crumbs. Philip Marston proved to be a 
first-rate cooL The dinner was as completely Christmas- 
like as could be, — even to the mince-pies, which Hannah 
had provided for long before the day arrived. There were 
no evergreens with which to decorate the house; but 
flowers had to take their place. . 

After breakfast, the whole family went to the chapel. 
This chapel had acquired a new and solemn interest since 
it had become the last resting-place of Mr. Gay. Full in 
view of the little glade which served as a nave for the 
congregation, there rose the green mound which formed 
his grave. He had always been with them in their hours 
of worship and of happy social communion in that little 
retreat; and it was fit that the memory of him — all that 
remained of him for this world — should be with them still. 

But a new feature had been added to that mound since 
the last occasion on which they had met there. Alex- 
ander, Hugh, and Alfred had been very busy of late, 
unknown to the rest; and now the fruit of their labour 
was apparent. At the head of Mr. Gay's grave they had 
raised a rustic cross. It was beautifully made — as if it 
had been alipost a natiu-al growth of wood ; but it had 
given the young men hours of work to make it look un- 
studied and yet graceful. Round it was twined a native 
creeper ; upon which all looked with considerable anxiety, 
lest it should object to the transplantation. 
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Poor Mrs. Gay burst into tears, and kissed Alfred. 
Alfred had been her great comfort since his father's death ; 
for he had never shaken off the impression left upon his 
mind that night ; and he had striven to be a son to his 
mother, not in name only, but in reality! 

Lowman joined them in the chapel. He no longer 
made objections to taking part in the family worship. 

After the very short service which commences Christmas- 
day, the family returned to the house. There was to be 
no work to-day, of course ; and Hannah could attend to 
the dinner. So Mr. Marston suggested that they should 
wander about and amuse themselves, like the Babes in the 
Wood. 

Archie had almost forgotten about the parcel which had 
so excited his curiosity. As they turned a comer of one 
of the familiar paths, they were struck with the unusual 
appearance of one of the trees. It was hung like a 
Christmas tree with articles of every description. Archie 
was, of course, the first to see it ; and he bounded forwards 
with a shriek of delight. It was scarcely necessary to 
have marked some of the things, it was so evident for 
whom they were intended ; but they were all marked. 

There was a new shot-belt and flask for Alexander ; a 
hunting-knife for Hugh ; a water-colour paint-box and 
drawing materials for Maggie (it was only the last time 
that Philip Marston had been with them that she had re- 
gretted she had not the means of drawing) ; then some- 
thing for Mrs. Gay, and for Alfred ; then some books for 
Maggie, and some baby-books for Archie, whose education 
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sometimes came to a standstill for a time, through his 
declaring that he knew all his books by heart. Hannah, 
and Green, and Lowman had not been forgotten, and the 
tree concluded by bearing a work-basket for Maggie. 
* What a lot of things for Maggie ! ' observed Archie. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Overtures of Friendship — A rather large Dinner Party, which, being 
unexpected, somewhat upsets Domestic Arrangements — Hannah's 
Indignation — She endeavours to turn the new State of Affairs to the 
best Account. 




FTER the grand crisis which ended in the 
massacre of Mr. Gay, and the justice carried 
out upon his murderers, the blacks for some 
time treated the settler family with great respect. 
Lowman was right in saying that such measures as he had 
adopted would prove the most politic in the end. For a 
length of time the dead bodies of the blacks hung in the 
wayside, suspended to some trees. Mrs. Gay knew nothing 
about these proceedings, for she kept almost entirely to 
the house for some time after her husband's death. Maggie, 
being aware of what she would see should she pass that 
way, carefully chose a sheltered path through the forest by 
a more circuitous route, when' she required to go to Low- 
man's hut. While the bodies hung there, the Stirlings 
heard nothing more of their enemies. But the bodies had 
dried up in the sun, and been picked by the birds of prey, 
and nothing remained of them but some whitened bones. 
Alexander suggested that these should be interred, but 
once more Lowman had his own way. 
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* Burying dead out of sight is most frequently burying 
out of mind, sir,' said he. * Miss Margaret will get used 
to the bones in a little while j and really I think it is a 
necessary precaution. So, if you will permit me to dispose 
of these relics as I will, I should prefer making them 
mount guard over my doorway.' 

* Oh, Lowman ! it is a horrid idea,' said Alexander. 

* I think some more of us being murdered like poor Mr. 
Gay is a much more horrid idea,' returned the stockman. 
* Besides, murder is a reality, and a very serious thing to 
us ; whereas our placing these skulls as scarecrows, or 
scare-blacks, cannot hurt the poor wretches who once 
wore them, and is, after all, but an ideal horror.' 

* I must say you are a severely practical man,' was 
Alexander's answer. 

It so happened that shortly after this conversation, and 
its intention having been carried out, the family being all 
at dinner, and, for a wonder, Lowman being seated with 
them — for once having accepted their repeated invitations, 
to which state of equality even Mrs. Gay no longer made 
any objections, — there came an interruption to their feast 
of roast beef and brown potatoes. A long line of blacks 
appeared, as if by magic, skirting the wood. Their spears 
were not raised, neither were their attitudes offensive, and 
their countenances expressed more curiosity at the scene 
they were looking at than any other feeling. Hannah 
looked, and I have no doubt felt, paralyzed. Mrs. Gay 
simply fainted without further hesitation. Maggie turned 
very white ; but she was not of a fainting nature, so she 
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forbore following Mrs. Gay's example. All the rest started 
to their feet. Lowman took his gun, which, as usual, had 
accompanied him, although not specially included in the 
invitation to dinner; and Alexander, Hugh, Alfred, and 
David Green seized and brandished various knives and 
forks. 

* Wait a moment,' said Lowman quietly. * I do not 
believe they intend us any harm. Let me speak to one of 
them.' 

The Australians, who evidently had supposed that all 
the Europeans would be equally unarmed, appeared much 
startled at the sight of Lowman's gun. They commenced 
looking and gesticulating, and raising the palms of their 
hands, as if in fear, in the dkection of the weapon. 

Lowman saw the actions, and laid his gun down upon 
the grass, addressing some words to it in the native 
language. Upon this the blacks looked more at ease, and 
ceased their retrograde movement. Lowman then made 
them a speech. Whatever its substance was — unintelligible, 
of course, to the stockman's friends — it appeared to give 
satisfaction to those to whom it was addressed, for they 
nodded vehemently, and grunted approval ; and when, 
at its conclusion, Lowman advanced towards the tribe, 
and held forth his hand, the foremost man came out to 
meet him, and took the offered friendship. 

Not content with this, a general hand-shaking was then 
gone through with all the rest of the party, until they were 
inclined to say that they had had enough. 

'We are now sworn friends and brothers,' proclaimed 
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Lowman ; * and I think this time the fellows are sincere. 
They say they will no longer fight against our talking devils, 
by which they mean oiu: guns. I have assured them in 
answer, that our talking devils will be quite ready to open 
their mouths again at them if ever they give occasion.' 

* Well, that was not a very civil answer to give them, I 
must say,' said Alexander, laughing. 

* It was the best under the circumstances,* replied Low- 
man. 

At seeing Alexander laugh, the chief of the blacks 
laughed also, to such an extent that it seemed as if his 
head would tumble off. Maggie, who had witnessed and 
heard all that had passed, and who had quite recovered 
herself by this time, was so amused at the comical expres- 
sion of the man's face, that she began laughing also ; and 
many of the strangers followed her example, grinning like 
monkeys, because, I suppose, they thought it was the 
fashion, or perhaps good manners for their present society. 

Mrs. Gay's faint had come to an end, through the 
united endeavours of Hannah and Margaret. But when 
she opened her eyes, and saw how greatly the dinner party 
was increased, and how little the costume of the guests 
agreed with her preconceived notions of etiquette, she 
preferred leaving them to be entertained by the gentlemen, 
and going into the house. Margaret and Hannah accom- 
panied her, too glad to get away, as soon as Mrs. Gay 
could walk with their assistance ; for there is no denying 
that, with the exception of the chief, who wore a few 
pieces of dirty rag, disposed about him in an eccentric 
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fashion, not one of the new-comers had ever employed 
a tailor. 

All the resources of the house were put in requisition 
for the entertainment of the blacks. Hannah gladly 
enough handed out everything the larder contained, and 
set herself to frying innumerable chops and steaks ; but 
she could not get over what she considered the rudeness 
and vulgarity of the natives : no words were strong 
enough to express her disgust ; and her cooking was 
greatly interrupted, and her temper disturbed, by her 
constant anxiety to prevent Archie from looking out at 
the dinner party from the door, or from one of the 
windows. 

Of course every scrap, not only of meat, but of 
bread, was consumed by the half-starved Australians ; 
and, after more hand-shaking and speech-making, when 
they had, to the great relief of everybody, taken their 
departure, the household had to set their shoulders to the 
wheel in order to re-stock the larder and prevent their 
own starvation. 

' I'd sooner have 'em to dinner here once a month than 
once a week, drat 'em,* observed Hannah, *with such 
ungenteel appetiteis ! Why, they'd clear out any respect- 
able house.' 

' Well, nursey,' said Margaret, * I don't fancy we shall 
have so many of them again to dinner. This was a sort 
of signing a peace contract, you know. But you're not 
one to mind trouble, you dear old thing?' 

*Not for you, my darling,' answered nurse; 'nor for 
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Master Alexander nor Hugh, which it's never any trouble 
you, any of you, gave me; for you was always sweet lambs, 
every one of you, and that I will say.* 

* Here's a sweet lamb come to help in the cooking,* said 
Alexander, entering the kitchen laden with half a dozen 
large fish. * There, nursey : where's the vinegar? I'll pickle 
them.' 

* Hear to that, now !' said Hannah, laughing. . * Pickle 
*em ! You'll make a pickle of 'em, I don't doubt. No, 
my dear,' taking the fish from Alexander ; * you go about 
your own work and leave me to mine. They shall be in 
the oven in ten minutes, and cold for your supper.* 

Certainly they did not generally have to entertain such 
large parties to dinner, as that which Hannah complained 
of; but thenceforth the blacks, at least that tribe, being 
on a footing of friendliness, gave them a good deal of their 
society. Even Hannah and Mrs. Gay became reconciled 
to them after a while ; and, for the rest, they were gene- 
rally glad to see them. 

Hannah, with an eye ever directed to the useful, soon 
found opportunities of turning these newly-made friends 
to account. To the great amusement of Margaret, no 
sooner did a black show his nose at the house door, than 
Hannah would exclaim, whether it was an individual she 
had seen before, or apparently a total stranger, — for she 
seemed to class them all as one : 

* Oh, there you are again ! Well, just take and polish 
up this here kettle, will you, while you are here ; for it's of 
no use being idle. And I wish to goodness you would 
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get yourself some clothes, and try and look decent — I do/ 
Then the instructions to the man himself would begin. 

Hannah thought tliat, as the Australian language was 
gibberish to her, the natives would probably better under- 
stand English gibberish than English proper ; so her 
language, when directly addressing a black, was some- 
what peculiar. 

* Here, you ; takee kettle in hand ; there ; rub her much 
— rub her hard — like so,' illustrating all the while what she 
meant by action. 

*Wait a moment,' exclaimed Margaret, in horror. 

* Nursey, you have got hold of the chief. I know his face, 
though he has left his piece of rag at home ; I suppose he 
only wears it on Sundays. You mustn't give him things to 
clean.' 

* Chief, Miss Maggie !' said Hannah, with contempt. 

* I've no idea of nigger chiefs. And if so be he is a chief, 
he had better learn to know his place.* Then turning 
again to the black, she renewed her instructions. 

At the end of the kettle-cleaning, to which His High- 
ness submitted very patiently, and which was achieved 
even to Hannah's satisfaction, who declared that * them 
niggers did know how to scrub up a kettle, if they know'd 
nothing else,' Maggie presented the chief with an old 
ragged scarlet shirt which belonged to Hugh. The man's 
eyes glistened with delight. He grinned, and nodded, and 
jabbered, and then ran with all speed into the forest, no 
doubt to show his acquisition to the rest. 

* Well,' observed Hannah, ^ at any rate it will make him 
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more decent — ^which is something ; and, for my part, I like 
that fellow the best of the lot. He seems to imderstand 
me best ; and, I am sure, he have just cleaned this kettle 
so that you can see your face in it. I will put by all the 
copper things for him against he comes again.* 

All these events took place shortly after the death and 
burial of Mr. Gay, as I have said before. At the time 
our story re-opens, the family at Kangaroo Castle was, to 
use a newspaper phrase, in most friendly relations with 
the blacks. 

Of course, at first, the sight of the dark faces about the 
premises, associated as they were with the most painful 
circumstance of her life, was a trial to Mrs. Gay ; but after 
a while, even she became used to them, and was able to 
rejoice with her friends that they were delivered from any 
further dread of murderous attacks, at least from that 
tribe of the natives. 

There was one man amongst the blacks who, from a first 
acquaintance, appeared to take a great fancy to Margaret. 
She could not understand whence it arose, for she had 
not noticed him beyond the rest. He became a more 
frequent visitor at the house than any others, until even 
Hannah learned to know him personally. He was a 
very monkey-like man in face, and little Archie had from 
the first given him the name of * Monkey.' It is to be 
hoped that the man did not understand the meaning of 
the word, or, perhaps, his feelings would have been hurt at 
the title given him. 

Monkey would start up at all times and in all places, 
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when least expected; and, after the mtunacy with the 
Stirlings had continued for some time, he began to learn 
a few words of English, and to attempt to make himself 
understood. When once, in this respect, the ice was 
broken, Margaret attempted to teach the black to speak ; 
and she found him by no means a dull scholar. 

Monkey seemed to take very readily to European 
fashions. He was extremely proud of the old clothes 
which were given him ; although, occasionally, he had 
an eccentric way of putting some pf them on. For in- 
stance, he would tie an old pair of socks, so that they 
might dangle down his back, thinking that they were 
thus displayed to greater advantage. 

He was the most good-natured fellow possible to those 
whom he liked ; but a dreadful coward. He was very much 
afraid of Fussy, the little dog, and would take to his heels 
if she barked at him ; and Hannah could make him howl 
like a baby, if she gave him a hit with a rolling-pin, for 
any inadvertence or want of care. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Hugh arrives in Sydney — Excitement of the Place — His meeting with 
Louis Gay — He gets over his Business, and they enjoy themselves. 

HERE was no likelihood of hearing of or jfrom 
Hugh, until he reported his success himself 
by his re-appearance; so there was nothing 
to be done but to wait, and to try and believe 
that he would manage the bargain rightly. And so we 
will leave the family at Kangaroo Castle going on much 
in the usual way, and follow the fortunes of Hugh Stirling. 
He certainly found the journey lon^, and hot, and 
tedious ; and very many times he blamed himself for 
his rashness in proposing taking it ; and the next moment 
accused himself of selfishness, in wishing that his brother 
Alexander were suffering the same inconvenience in his 
place. But after a time, Hugh did arrive in Sydney. He 
had stayed on the way for a day or two with the Hartleys, 
and had recruited his strength, and that of his bullocks. 

His first intention, on arriving in Sydney, was to call 
upon Philip Marston. But before doing so, he put up at 
an inn ; housed his beasts, and saw to their comfort ; got 
his waggon of hides, and other articles of merchandise. 
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in a place of safety ; and then washed himself, and made 
himself respectable. Then he sauntered out of the inn, 
and through the streets of Sydney, with a delightful feel- 
ing of having nothing to control him but his own inclina- 
tion; no time to bind him; no obligation of any kind — at 
any rate for that day — to do anything but amuse himself. 
As he thus sauntered on, he recognised the theatre where 
he and the two Gays had once passed, that memorable 
evening, years ago. Hugh smiled to himself as he did 
so, and said internally, * What fools we were, to be sure ! 
Well, I am wiser than that now.* And so, in the midst 
of his self-gratulation, he arrived at the door of Mr. Mar- 
ston's house. He knocked ; and, upon inquiring for Mr. 
Philip Marston, was told that he was out of town. He 
inquired when he was expected to return; but was answered 
that it was uncertain, as Mr. Philip Marston had gone into 
the country shooting. 

Hugh turned away, and the door was closed. He felt 
rather vexed that Philip was away from home ; and began 
to think himself alone in the great town, which all at once 
had become dull instead of amusing. He could not help 
noticing, as he walked through the streets, that men were 
gathered into little knots of three and four, and that most 
of them were talking vehemently of something in which 
everybody appeared very much interested. He caught 
such words and sentences as — * Seen them myself!' * Pure 
gold!* *The most wonderful discovery!* 'A man may 
make his fortune in a fe\^ days !* Other groups were 
reading or listening to paragraphs from the public papers. 
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always with the same tendency: * Extraordinary discovery!* 
* Inexhaustible wealth !* etc. 

Hugh felt half inclined several times to join one of the 
groups, and ask questions about that which seemed to 
interest them so much ; but the strange looks with which 
they regarded him, reminded him that he was no longer 
in the Bush — where it required no forms of etiquette to 
make one man known to another — ^but had arrived at one 
of the capitals of the colony, which strove every year to 
approach nearer to the manners of the old country. 

He was no longer looking at the shops, or amusing 
himself with the views or passing objects. He seemed to 
feel interest in nothing else now but these groups of 
earnest, talking men, when his eye was caught by a huge 
poster, placarded upon a boarding near : — 

* Passage to the gold regions.' * Ships for Melbourne.* 

* That must be all the same thing, I suppose,* said Hugh 
to himself. * I wish I knew somebody in this horrid place ! 
I wish Marston was at home.* 

As he turned round to go on his way, he came full face 
with a young man who was walking rapidly in another 
direction, and nearly ran up against him. He was a youth 
dressed in the full extent of the fashion, — over-dressed, 
indeed, and in that respect out of the fashion ; for you 
could not help, as you looked at him, being conscious that 
he had ' got himself up.* 

Hugh was going to pass a little on one side with a slight 
bow, when the young man exclaimed * Hollo !* 

Whereupon Hugh looked him in the face. 
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' Why, Stirling, I say, how did you come here ? I say, 
what are you doing? You have come just in time, I 
declare ; but how did you hear anything about it out in 
the Bush with you ?* 

Hugh after a few moments recognised Louis Gay. He 
held out his hand, saying, ' It is very odd that I should 
feel surprised at meeting you here ; but I was not thinking 
of you at the time. How did I come ? Why, on business, 
to be sure. I have brought a lot of things for sale/ 

' I doubt if you will find anybody to buy your things, 
then. People have got something better to think of than 
trumpery small traffic, now that a fellow can make his 
fortune in a few days.' 

' What ! are you talking about it also ?' asked Hugh. 
'What is this wonderful discovery? How is a fortune 
to be made so suddenly?' 

I^ouis Gay opened his eyes in astonishment 'Why, 
when did you arrive in Sydney?* asked he. 

' A few hours ago. I went to call on Marston, but he 
was out.' 

* Oh, bother Marston !' ejaculated Louis. 

Hugh stared again, and his companion laughed. 

' I want to hear of yourself,' he said, * not that fellow 
Marston.' 

' Well, of myself,' answered Hugh. ' Since my arrival I 
have been wandering about the streets with no one to 
speak to, with nothing in the world to do, and feeling 
intensely dull. As soon as ever I have done my business 
I shall make off home again, for I don't know a soul in 

Q 
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Sydney ; and I begin to wish I had let my brother come 
instead of me.' 

* I saw your brother here some twelve months or so 
ago/ observed Louis. 

' Did you ?* inquired Hugh. ' He told me he called at 
your place, but did not see you.* 

* Well, I didn't say he did ; but I saw him. What an 
awfully swell fellow he has turned out !* 

* How do you mean ?' asked Hugh. 

* Why, with his beard and all that' 

*But why did not you speak to him?' Hugh asked 
again. * Your mother particularly wished Alexander to see 
you, and to ask you to send her a letter about yourself 

Louis Gay elegantly placed his finger sideways upon 
his nose. ' I have no doubt,' said he, * that your brother 
Alexander, as you call him, is a first-rate fellow, and a 
model of propriety, and all that sort of thing; but we 
cannot always account for sympathies and antipathies, as 
metaphysicians call them : and so, my good fellow, I 
preferred slipping round a comer when I saw him, and 
thus skilfully avoiding a meeting; which course of conduct, 
I have no doubt, relieved him of annoyance as well as 
myself 

' I see, Louis, you are no steadier than you were,' said 
Hugh. 

Louis seemed to take this as a compliment, for he 
laughed lightly; and then, laying his hand on Hugh's 
shoulder, asked him what his plans for the evening were. 
' I suppose,' said he, * you are your own master now at any 
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rate, and need not give an account to " brother Alexander " 
of your time as well as your money/ 

' Oh yes ; I am at your service for to-night,* said Hugh. 
' To-morrow morning I must do my business.' 

' And to-morrow afternoon stait home again,* said Louis, 
winking his eye. 

* Well,* answered Hugh, frankly, ' I don't feel so much 
disposed to leave Sydney in such a hiury, now that I have 
met you. It was the loneliness of knowing not a soul in 
the place which disquieted me.* 

' Of course it was, my dear fellow,' said Louis . Gay, 
linking his arm within that of his companion. * Of course 
it was: things are dilBferent now. Let's go and enjoy 
ourselves. Come along! You could not have a better 
chaperon in Sydney than myself,> I flatter myself; for I 
am pretty well up to the place.* 

Hugh had no time for thought. Everything was so new 
and so interesting to him,, who knew no more than a 
schoolboy of town life, and Louis, who had a great deal ot 
natiural quickness and ability, rattled on so incessantly, 
that the evening passed more pleasantly, Hugh thought, 
than any evening he remembered in his life. He felt half 
inclined on the following morning to defer the selling of 
his hides and skins in order to prolong his stay in Sydney ; 
but even Louis Gay objected to his delaying to do so. 

* Get the business off" your hands,' said he ; * business is 
at all times but another word for bore. You know the old 
saying, " Duty first, pleasure afterwards." I need not tell 
you that I am a stem advocate for duty : ask my employers, 
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bother take them ! But I only do it because I know I 
cannot get time for enjoying myself until it is done. So 
sell your rubbish and pocket the money, and then we'll 
have a flare up.' » 

Hugh had hitherto laughed — whether wrongly or not, we 
will not now stop to inquire — at all Louis Gay's badinage; 
but this last sentence of his startled him, and he dropped 
the arm of his companion and said : 

' What do you mean ? I don't understand you ! I have 
nothing to do with the money which I shall receive for the 
skins. It is not mine.' 

* Why, what a fellow you are !' said Louis Gay, laughing, 
for he saw he had gone too far : * I was only chaffing you, 
of course. I know as well as you do that the money must 
be taken home intact. You are just the same, I declare, 
as you were when a boy — ^ready to fly in arms in support 
of your honour, if any one makes a face at you.' 

Hugh felt ashamed of his impetuosity, as if he had 
wronged Louis by taking offence, and he said, apologeti- 
cally : 

' I am afraid I am rather impulsive ; but you see, I am 
fresh from the woods.' 

' Oh, I like it ; I like it,' said Louis. * It is quite re- 
freshing, I am sure,' he added, assiuning an air of 
superiority and habit of the world, * to meet with any 
fellow now-a-days who is not ashamed of having a con- 
science in such matters. I can assure you I like you all 
the better for it' 

So the next morning Hugh got the business off his 
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hands and his mind, by selling his hides, and skins, and 
horns; and felt not a little proud of having made an 
unusually good bargain, notwithstanding the gold excite- 
ment of Sydney at the time. He buttoned the money in 
his pocket-book, in the breast pocket of his coat, thinking 
he had done enough of work for one day, and would, after 
buying the things which were required at home, invest his 
money in the bank in safety, on the morrow. Then he 
gave up the afternoon to what Louis and he called enjoy- 
ment, but what many others would style folly. However, 
I am not going to be hard upon them, whatever they did, 
for they were two stupid boys together ; and, as far as Hugh 
was concerned, with but little inclination ta vice, although 
I cannot say as much with regard to Louis Gay. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Public-House in Sydney — Hugh's Fatal Sleep — ^The next Morn- 
ing — Loss of the Pocket-Book, and its Recovery — Louis and Hugh 
have Breakfast — A Cruel Hoax. 

T was late in the same evening, nearing mid- 
night, when Louis Gay and Hugh Stirling 
entered a public-house. They had evidently 
been drinking already, although the excess 
had not apparently taken so much effect upon Louis as 
upon his companion. Hugh's gait was unsteady, and he 
stared fiercely round at each individual in the room of the 
inn, as if ready to fight any one of them, with or without 
provocation. Any one could see at a glance that he had 
taken more than was good for him ; yet the first question 
put to him upon his entrance was, * What would he take ?' 
Hugh demanded brandy and water, but Louis declined 
anything further. 

Now, what I tell, as it followed, I relate to you merely 
as a succession of incidents. I do not say, or indeed know, 
how much part Louis Gay had in these events. I know 
that he was an unprincipled fellow, and that he was no 
friend to Hugh Stirling, excepting where it touched his 
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own selfish interests ; but he may not have connived at 
what took place that night, and it is best to judge as 
well as we can of all when we are not sure of the worst. 

Hugh fell asleep gradually, after a time ; while Louis 
continued talking with some of those present. Their con- 
versation was almost entirely on the subject which seemed 
to have swallowed up all others in its overwhelming 
interest : the discovery of the gold regions beyond Mel- 
bourne. Numbers of individuals were daily leaving their 
legitimate employments, and taking passage in the wretched 
packet-boats which were plying between the two cities. 
A faint sense of what they were speaking of found its way 
to the brain of Hugh, as he for. some time resisted the 
inclination to sleep ; but gradually the gold discovery,. and 
Kangaroo Castle and those he had left behind, the cha- 
racters of the play he had that night seen performed, and 
the incidents of his journey into Sydney, all mixed them- 
selves into an inextricable jumble, and his head fell for* 
ward upon his arms, which were resting upon the table, 
and he forgot everything in a prolonged and euphonious 
snore. How long he snored, or slept, I do not know : he 
did not know himself. When he awoke, the room was 
utterly in darkness. The gas had been extinguished ; the 
host of the inn had benevolently left him there to his 
drunken sleep, instead of turning him out to lie in the 
street gutter ; a wretched sense of confused pain, and 
weariness, and regret stole over him as his senses slowly 
returned — returned to a ifaint and disgusting smell of 
brandy and tobacco — to a recollection of what a fool, and 
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worse than a fool, he had been making himself, — with an 
overpowering and racking pain in the head. The room 
was apparently empty of all but himself, to judge of the 
stillness. Had there been any one else there, Hugh would 
have heard at least his breathing. He listened attentively 
for a few minutes, and then inadvertently moved his feet 
so as to make a noise. No sooner had he done so, than 
an unusually loud yawn smote on his ear, and the voice of 
Louis Gay exclaimed : 

* Hollo ! are you awake ? What a row you are kicking 
up ! You woke me.' 

* How quietly you sleep ! ' observed Hugh. * I did not 
hear even your breathing. I fancied I was alone in the room. ' 

* Perhaps I don't snore so loud as you do, my fine fellow,' 
answered Louis. * But wait a bit ; I'll see for a light. I 
wonder what time it is ! ' 

As he spoke, they heard movements in the house, as if 
some of the inmates were stirring ; and upon opening the 
door of the room where they were, Louis met with a slat- 
ternly girl, who had just come down stairs, and was proceed- 
ing to open the hall door and shake out the mats, preparatory 
to the business of the day, which had only been at rest for 
two or three hours. Hugh gladly sought the open air, re- 
gardless of the disreputable appearance which he must have 
presented to any passers-by, of which there were many even 
at that early hour \ for Sydney is a town where the people 
* rise up early, and late take rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness,' like all money-seeking persons. Hugh did 
not care where his steps led him. He would rather have 
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been alone. The society of Louis Gay annoyed him ; but 
Louis Gay still kept close. This was a very different 
rising in the morning to what Hugh had been accustomed 
to. It may be that many of the good habits of his child- 
hood had been kept up as much from habit as from any- 
thing else ; but still they had been kept up. He had 
never gone to bed, or risen from sleep, without at least 
saying his prayers, — whether or no he had ever learnt to 
pray ; but here he was, dirty, unwashed, unhallowed, feel- 
ing ashamed of himself — as well he might, — and afraid of 
that which was past, and that which might be to come. 
He felt out of temper and irritable with Louis. It would 
have been a pleasure to him to have thrashed him. He 
kept picking holes in everything he did and said, and, in 
his own mind, criticising the imperfections in his personal 
appearance — faults which he had never noticed before. 
He sat sulkily down as they arrived at the quay, where of 
old they had landed when first the whole family had come 
from England, and watched, without observing them much, 
the fishermen putting off in their boats spread with nets ; 
the pleasure skiffs, with their striped coloured awnings ; 
and one or two steamers puffing close in-shore, or landing 
passengers and luggage. 

* How jolly the sea looks ! ' observed Louis Gay. * I 
feel just inclined to get on board one of those steam-boats, 
and go for a cruise anywhere.' 

' I shall go home early to-morrow morning,' said Hugh 
moodily. * The sooner I am out of this abominable place 
the better.' 
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That is the way with us. We abuse the place, find fault 
with our companions, blame circumstances, — everything 
but ourselves, where the blame ought in reality to rest. 
Louis did not think it worth while to contradict him. He 
turned his face further towards the water, as he said : 

* To-morrow ! Then you had better buy your things, and 
put your money in the bank to-day; and you must not 
delay too long, for the bank closes at four.* 

* Very well. What time is it now ? Only eight. We 
shall have washed and breakfasted, I suppose, pretty well 
by nine. Where's the hurry ? * 

, * Oh ! none at all. I only reminded you, that's all.' 

Louis's manner was a little uncomfortable and confused. 
The next moment it altered to intense astonishment and 
consternation : whether assumed or no, never mind ; at 
any rate it seemed somewhat exaggerated. 

Hugh had placed his hand upon his breast pocket as he 
spoke, and immediately after, had felt for his pocket-book. 
It was not there ; and uttering an exclamation, he started 
to his feet, rapidly feeling in every pocket he had about 
his person, and then staring blankly at his companion. 

* What is the matter ? Are you gone mad ? Why do 
you stare so ? Good heavens, Stirling ! do say what it is,' 
asked Louis rapidly, with the astonishment I have spoken 
of covering his face. 

* My notes ! my pocket-book !' ejaculated Hugh. 

* Well, what of your pocket-book ? You put it yourself 
in your pocket — that one at the left side. I saw you do it.' 

* It is gone ! ' cried Hugh, vacantly. 
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* Gone ? Impossible ! Feel again. It must be there* 
Where can it have gone ?' said Louis. 

Hugh turned on his heel, and began walking back to 
the inn. 

* I say, Hugh !' called out Louis — * I say, Where are you 
off to ?* and he went after him, and caught him by the arm. 

The other turned round upon him fiercely : * It is your 
doing. Why did you take me to that blackguard place ? 
Why did you introduce me to that disreputable set you 
called your fiiends or acquaintances ?' 

' Do you intend to insinuate,' exclaimed Louis, angrily, 
— * Do you intend to insinuate that either I or my friends 
know anything of the loss of your pocket-book ? If you 
have lost it at the inn, more fool you for falling asleep ; 
or, rather, getting drunk. You can*t say I set you an 
example in that particular. You were ready enough to 
drink without any prompting from me ; at any rate, I was 
sober enough throughout the evening.* 

* I beg your pardon,' said Hugh ; * I had no right to 
blame you or any one, but myself It is all my own 
fault. How, or when, could it have happened ?* 

' Do you think you had the pocket-book with you when 
you entered the inn parlour ?' 

* I believe I had ; but, as you know, I was even then 
rather screwed,' answered Hugh, contritely. 

* It could not have been taken from you whilst I was 
in the room, without my seeing it done,' said Louis. 
This was true enough. * If you had it when you arrived 
there, it must have been stolen during the quarter of 
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an hour when I took a mouthfUl of cool air.' This was 
not true, for Louis had not left the inn so long as Hugh 
was in it. 

* Anyhow, it is gone,' said Hugh, despondingly. 

* It may have dropped from your pocket, and we may 
still find it,' suggested Louis. ' Let us go and see, and 
inquire of the landlord.' 

This seemed a very forlorn hope, but Hugh consented 
to go. As they neared the inn, before they reached the 
door-step, the dirty servant girl, who had come down early 
to shake the matSj ran out of the entrance, and addressing 
Hugh, said : 

* Oh, are you not the gentleman who slept in the parlour 
last night?' 

Hugh assented. 

* Because,' resumed she, * you have dropped this, sir. I 
just now found it' 

Hugh could hardly iDelieve his own senses when he 
recognised his pocket-book. He took it from the girl, and 
felt in his waistcoat pocket ; then turning to Louis Gay, 
his face crimson with pleasure, he said : 

* I thought I had some change, but I cannot find any ; 
lend me five shillings until I have some.' 

Louis complied ; and when the girl had run back to the 
inn, Hugh said : 

* How fortunate that we returned to look for it ! I am 
so much obliged to you for suggesting it Let us go some- 
where, now, and put ourselves to rights, and order some 
breakfast I am awfully hungry.' 
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They were soon seated at a table, with breakfast before 
them, — Hugh in overpowering spirits. In the midst of 
eating, he commenced talking again of the purchases he 
had to make ; and remembering that he had a list of the 
articles wanted, he drew out his pocket-book in order to 
consult it, and see what commissions had better be 
executed first. 

*0h, you old villain !' said he, addressing the pocket- 
book, before he opened it. * What a turn you gave me 
this morning, by taking French leave for seeing the world 
on your own account. You seem to have gro\\Ti fatter 
than ever ;' and he slapped the side of the book, then 
opened it to look for the list. 

Louis walked away from the table and looked out of the 
window into the street, as if suddenly interested in what 
was going on there, although he left his breakfast unfinished 
in doing so. 

Then Hugh Stirling gave something very like a groan, 
then a muttered exclamation between his teeth ; and Louis 
turned round quickly and looked at him. 

The pocket-book was lying open on the breakfast table 
before him, with its contents spread out upon the cloth ; 
and all the bank-notes and all the money which Hugh had 
received the day^ before, were turned into square pieces of 
old newspaper, and counters for playing cards. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

What is to be done now ? — Hugh's Indecision — Mrs. Walton — Louis's 
Duplicity — Hugh is in a Difficulty — ^They both leave Sydney, and 
take Passage to Melbourne — Wreck of the Steamer — A Swim for 
Life. 

OW, what are we to do ?' asked Louis Gay, after 
a pause. 

Hugh gave no answer. 

* Do you still intend returning home to- 
morrow ?' 

* How can I return home ?' asked Hugh. * How can 
I get the things I have been commissioned to get ? How 
can I even pay my own expenses, or the feed of my beasts ? 
A nice story to have to tell at home ! A pretty fool I have 
made of myself !' 

* Ah ! if we only had some of those nuggets of gold we 
hear of, which are to be picked up for the trouble of going 
for them !' said Louis, artfully. 

*What humbug you talk!' answered Hugh. * How 
could we go to the gold regions, even if the accounts are 
all true ?* 

* If !' said Louis : * we know that they are true. As to 
getting there, I suppose we could get there as easily as any 
other fellows, and could collect gold as easily as others.' 
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* AVhere is the money to come from to pay my passage 
there ?' asked Hugh, beginning to feel interested. 

* Oh, you must borrow from me,' answered Louis care- 
lessly. * I'll trust you ; only you shall pay me back double 
when we return with the nuggets.' 

Hugh said no more; and Louis thought it better ad- 
vised to be silent also for a time, lest he should overshoot 
his own mark. 

When Hugh spoke again, he showed by his words that 
he had been thinking over the subject. He observed : 

' What would they think at home of my non-appearance ? 
I don't know how long we might not be away.' 

* Oh, we should not be long going there and back,' 
answered Louis, who knew nothing at all about it; *and 
I should think your friends would easily be able to account 
for the delay of a few weeks. Why, your brother Alex- 
ander stayed in Sydney more than a week. We should 
be half way to Melbourne by the time that week is out, 
for you have been here only two days; and they must 
make some allowance for accidents or delays on the road. 
One of your bullocks might fall lame.' 

' Yes, of course,' answered Hugh undecidedly. 

As they were thus talking, a lady and gentleman entered 
the room, and took up their position at a table not far from 
them. 

Louis rose presendy, and taking his hat, said : 

' Shall I go and "make inquiries about the steamers ? 
There will be no harm done, at any rate, by asking. Will 
you come?' 
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*No; I don*t care about it. What is the good?' said 
Hugh, wearily. 

As Louis left the room, he leant his head on his hand, 
and thought, not very cheerfully, of what he could say to 
his brother relative to the loss of the money. The loss 
was a heavy one pecuniarily, besides the inconvenience 
of Hugh's return without the articles which were impera- 
tively required. * I wish to goodness I had never come !' 
thought he. * I wish I had Hstened to Alexander. I wish 
Marston had been here, and it would not have happened. 
I wish I could go to the gold diggings, I am sure, and 
recover the money. I would, directly, if there was any 
chance.' He gave a great sigh as he concluded his wishes; 
and, raising his eyes, found those of the strange lady at the 
opposite table fixed upon his face. 

Hugh blushed at finding that he was observed ; and she, 
rising from where she sat alone — for, during Hugh's ab- 
straction, the gentleman who had entered with her had 
left the room — came across to his table, and said in a very 
gentle voice, 

* You do not seem happy, my dear boy. Are you a 
stranger in Sydney? Can I help you in any way? for I 
live here.' 

Hugh had lately been looking upon himself as a man, 
simply because he had attained the size of one — without 
any reference to his conduct or manners, which are the 
only real things which make the difference between a 
boy and a man — and at another time he might have felt 
a little annoyed at being so addressed, thus proving how 
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much of a boy he still was; but there was something 
about this lady, and especially in her brown eyies, remind- 
ing him of his sister Maggie ; although the stranger was 
considerably older, which made it seem natural that She 
should address him as a boy. 

He looked at her without answering her question, until 
the rudeness of his behaviour occurred to him ; and he 
said : 

* I beg your pardon.' 

He certainly did not look happy. His hair was rough 
and tumbled ; his eyes were bloodshot ; and, to a woman, 
he might have looked as much as if he had been crying 
as drinking over-night. 

* What are you thinking of doing ?' asked the lady again. 
* Have you any friends in Sydney?' 

* No, madam,' said Hugh ; * I am almost alone here. 
I came on business; but I am not fit to be trusted. I 
have made a fool of myself, and I wish I had never come. 
I don't know what to do ; I really do not.* 

* Come and see me this evening, will you?' said she, 
in the same kind voice ; and, giving him a card : * Here 
is my address. You will come ; will not you ?* 

' Thank you,* said Hugh, with the tears in his eyes. * I 
will come.' 

At that moment her husband came back, followed 
almost immediately by Louis. 

* Now, Letty,' said the gentleman, * are you ready?' 
She held out her hand to Hugh, nodded, and left the 

room. 

R 
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As soon as they were out of the room — ahnost before 
they were out of hearing — ^Louis Gay exclaimed : 

*What on earth were you talking to her for? What 
had she to say to you ?' 

* She was very kind indeed,' Hugh answered. * I am 
going there this evening ; she asked me to call on her.' 

* You don't know anything about her,* said Louis. ^IdoP 

* What do you know about her?' asked Hugh. 

* Oh, there is no need to tell you, if she is a friend of 
yours,' said Louis, beginning to whistle. 

Hugh asked no further questions ; but Louis's words left 
a disagreeable impression on his mind. 

Louis had, of course, to pay for everything during the 
day, as Hugh had not any money ; but he laughed it off 
with the often repeated joke, that Hugh should reftind 
him double after returning from the diggings. 

After a time Louis said : 

* You have not asked anything of my success this morn- 
ing. One would think you had no interest in our going 
to Melbourne. You have never inquired even what the 
steamer is like !' 

* Because I do feel very little interest in it. If I were to 
go to Melbourne, it would be time enough.' 

* If you were!' exclaimed Louis, with an affectation of 
the greatest astonishment. *What do you mean? If I 
am not very much mistaken, you will start for Melbourne 
this very day at four o'clock.' 

* I shall do nothing of the sort I have not made up 
my mind at all what I am going to do.' 
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'Well,' said Louis sarcastically, * if I were a great big 
fellow like you, I would have some mind of my own. I 
must say, it seems rather a shabby way of treating a fellow 
to let him go and engage the passages, and then try to 
shirk out of it afterwards.' 

* Engage the passages ! ' exclaimed Hugh. * You do not 
mean to say you have done so ? ' 

' Of course I have ; there was no time to be lost If I 
had not engaged them, then we should have lost them 
altogether. You were quite determined to go to Melbourne 
when I left you. It is very hard that I should be answer- 
able for your changes of opinion ; especially as, feeling 
confident on the subject, knowing that there was nothing 
else for you to do, I paid down ready money for both 
berths.' 

' I cannot go this afternoon,' said Hugh, after a pause, 
* even if I were otherwise prepared. I have promised to 
call this evening upon Mrs. Walton.' 

* How was I to know that you would make any such 
promises in my absence?' asked Louis, with the air of 
one very much injured. * I suppose you can leave a card 
on Mrs. Walton, and an apology. And, by-the-bye, you 
had best do it at once, for it is three o'clock, and the 
boat goes at four.' 

It seemed to Hugh as if it was of no use resisting any 
further. What annoyed him more than anything else, was 
the fact that Louis had paid for his passage as well as his 
o^Ti, and that he had no power of repaying him. It ap- 
peared to him as if it had become a point of honour that 
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he should go now ; so, carried on by circumstances like a 
simpleton — for we, if we wish to act like sensible people, 
should guide circumstances, instead of allowing ourselves 
to be guided by them, — ^he followed the advice of Louis 
Gay, and left his card and an apology at the house of Mrs. 
Walton. Had he only carried out his first intention of 
calling upon her that evening, most probably the events 
which followed would never have taken place, for she 
would have dissuaded Hugh firom such a foolish plan as 
going to Melbourne. After this was off his mind, he and 
Louis put together their few things, and as it drew near to 
four o'clock, they stepped on board the packet-boat, and 
steamed out of Port Jackson. Hugh felt miserable : per- 
haps a foreboding of some of the consequences of his folly 
pressed upon him. But it was not so with Louis Gay. 
The farther they left Sydney behind them, the higher rose 
his spirits. He threw away his money — of which he seemed 
to have a large quantity for a young man in his position — 
on all sides ; treated himself and others to spirits and 
cigars ; and seemed as if enjoying himself thoroughly. 
Towards evening he came to Hugh, who was sitting gazing 
over the side of the boat at the water, and said to him : 

* What's the use of moping now, Stirling ? If you regret 
having left Sydney, it is too late now to return, even if you 
could think of any other way of getting out of your diffi- 
culty. It is not a pleasant thing, certainly, to have been 
the means of inconveniencing one's whole family — to say 
nothing of mine — by making a fool of oneself, and losing 
such a haul of money as that. But as it has been done. 
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the only way, to my thinking, is to retrieve the loss. It 
seems to me no more than honest* 

* Yes,' said Hugh ; * but shall I retrieve it ? * 

* You will try to do so, at any rate,' answered Louis. 
* But to come to commonplaces : are you not on your road 
to Melbourne ? * 

* Certainly. At least I believe so,' said Hugh grimly, 

* And can you go back now ? ' 

* No. Worse luck perhaps.* 

* Worse luck, or better luck, remains to be seen,' said 
Louis ; * but things being as they are, you may just as well 
make the best of them. Be jolly while you can ! ' 

There was good sense at least in Louis's present advice, 
and Hugh endeavoured to act up to it. But as day after 
day passed, week after week, and Hugh saw no chance of 
a termination to their voyage, his low spirits returned, and 
he reproached Louis with having deceived him into the 
idea that it was but a short transit to Melbourne. Louis 
flew at him indignantly. 

* Well ! ' said he, * how on earth was I to know how 
long it takes to go from one of these beastly holes to 
another ? Why did not you find out for yourself? Am I 
to be responsible for your ignorance of geography, as well 
as my own ? It may take us six weeks longer for all I know, 
or all I care either ; for I think the life here is uncommonly 
jolly — ^fifty times better than being in that detestable office, 
where I swear I'll never go back,if they would hang me for it' 

So Hugh, to whom the life on board was the very reverse 
of * jolly,' had no comfort or redress on any side. 



i 
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I think I have said bef6re that the packet-boats which 
run, or ran at that period, between Sydney and Melbourne 
were not very first-rate. The steamer had arrived, in her own 
way, at the face of the long coast to the west of Victoria ; 
and after the unusual excitement of leaving an active, busy 
city, the dull, sandy shores appeared peculiariy uninterest- 
ing. Hugh's low spirits had returned upon him ; and in 
order to avoid the chaffing of Louis and his newly-made 
intimates on deck, he had retired below, and was striving 
to amuse himself by reading, for about the tenth time, one 
of the few books on board. He was startled all at once 
by an unusual sound like a sharp grating at the bottom of 
the vessel ; then a sudden shock and jerk, a reeling for- 
ward, and stoppage. Hugh threw down the book, and 
looked from one of the port-holes. He could see nothing 
but the splashing of the water. Then he heard feet running 
to and fro overhead, and he hurried on deck. 

* What's the matter ? ' asked he of the first man in 
authority he met. 

' Oh, nothing, nothing/ he answered. But for all that 
he appeared in an unusual hurry, and all on deck were 
in commotion. There was no need, however, to inquire 
■what was the matter, before many minutes had elapsed. 
Jt was evident that things were decidedly wrong, and that 
all those on board were at their wit's end, notwithstanding 
their assumed calmness. 

In another half hour, it was undoubted that the ship 
had struck upon some low rocks, half buried in the sand, 
and that she was rapidly going to pieces. I suj)pose, if 
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we have, any one of us, ever conceived ourselves in such 
a plight, we have concluded that we should probably feel 
so confused at the novelty and the suddenness of the 
situation, that we should not be able to decide what to 
do. But it was not so. in the present case, as I believe 
it would not be were any one of us placed in similar 
circumstances. A presence of mind seemed to come with 
the occasion for it. There was no visible consternation 
when the fact was known that the packet-boat was going 
to the bottom. Even the two or three women on board 
did not show any inconvenient excitement. The order 
to lower the boats — two boats, and they small ones — was 
received and carried out \vdthout confusion ; and the 
passengers stood in a crowd upon deck, awaiting the 
moment when they might descend the sides. Two boats 
full were speedily made, and the men at the oars pulled 
towards the sandbank. They would come back presently 
and fetch further occupants. Would they? Before they 
even reached the surf which skirted the coast, the steamer 
parted asunder, and there was nothing to be done but to 
swim for it. All those remaining on board — and they 
were forty or fifty — threw themselves into the water. It 
was a general impulse, whether they could swim or no. 
How many reached the shore I do not know. I know 
that Hugh, and Louis, and three others landed just at the 
same point ; and, throwing themselves just on the strand, 
no more than high and dry firom the water, they lay 
panting and exhausted from the exertion, and more dead 
than alive from fatigue. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

\JS& on a Sandbank — Search for Food and Water — Long's Success — 
Hugh's Struggle with the Fish — Discovery of Crabs — Return to the 
Rendezvous — Dinner — Manu£a,cture of Fishing Tackle — SuccessM 
Attempt at catching Fish. 

|S Hugh and the other three who had escaped 
the fury of the waves slowly recovered from 
the exhaustion of the long swim, and dashing 
about in the water, and struggle for life, they 
opened their eyes to their situation. It was certainly not 
exhilarating. On all sides they could see nothing beyond 
a plain of sand — no vegetation excepting far in the dis- 
tance — no shelter from the broiling sun. An intense thirst, 
from the exertion and the heat to which they were now 
exposed, possessed them. Next Hugh was lying a young 
man named Daly, who had been also on his way to the 
gold regions, and with whom he and Louis had formed a 
kind of intimacy on the voyage. 

*What do you think of this?* asked Hugh, raising 
himself on his elbow, and addressing his nearest com- 
panion. 

* I think it looks uncommon uncomfortable,' answered 
Mr. Daly gloomily. 

* I think, I suppose we ought to be thankful that our 
lives are spared,' observed Hugh. 
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* I am not so sure of that,' replied Daly — ' I mean that 
our lives are spared. I would sooner have been drowned 
at once than have been kept to be starved to death, as 
we shall be now; and that slowly, perhaps. Horrible!' 
said Daly, covering his face with his hands, as he sat 
upon the shore. * Oh, what are we to do ? I say, 
Stirling, what fools we were to try so hard to swim to 
this dreadful place !* 

'It is no good giving in like that, Daly,' said 
Hugh. *We must look about if we cannot find some- 
thing to eat and drink. It's water I want; I feel 
half dead with thirst I say, who are those others out 
there ?' 

He alluded to the three bodies still stretched upon the 
sand helplessly. 

Both he and Daly rose and walked towards them as he 
spoke. They felt better when on their feet. The first 
they examined proved to be Louis Gay. Hugh felt a 
species of joy at recognising his familiar face in the desert, 
— ^for the sandbank was as a desert to them. Louis was 
but half-conscious ; but after a few minutes he recognised 
Hugh and Daly, and before long he was able to shake 
off his stupor and join them. The other two were men 
of the ship : one named Long, an elderly man ; and a 
younger, whose name was Watson. 

* Are these all of us ?' asked Hugh. ' Is it possible that 
all the rest have perished ?* 

' Perhaps they may have landed, or have been driven 
lower down,' observed Daly, ' Oh, dear ! I feel now 
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pretty hungry, as well as thirsty. I wonder what time of 
day it is ? How scorching hot the sun is !' 

* Supposing we go in search of some food ?* said Louis. 
'Where?' asked Daly, almost savagely. * Shall we 

find fruit where there are no trees? or birds where 
nothing can sustain life ? Or perhaps you expect to catch 
some fish in your fingers?' 

* We may as well try,' urged Louis ; * we shall starve if 
we sit here. I for one ani not going to starve without 
trying, for something.' 

Hugh seconded Louis's proposal, and so did Long and 
Watson : so Daly, not wishing to he left by himself, was 
compelled to accompany the others. 

In the excitement of their search, they ceased to think 
so much of their hunger and their thirst for a space ; but 
after some time had passed, and they found nothing that 
they could by any means eat, they again became dis- 
couraged, and stopped to consult. 

' I say, it is of no use our all wandering on like this, 
like a flock of sheep,' observed Long, who was consider- 
ably the elder of the rest, and therefore most calculated to 
take the lead. ' What I advise is this : let us divide and 
go different ways, and after a couple of hours or so, meet 
again. Only one thing I must stipulate for. There must 
be no private eating — ^honour bright. What we finds we 
must make public ; for we all rows in the same boat now, 
and we must share and share alike.' 

' Any one is welcome to my share, I am sure,' said Daly. 
' I see no chance of getting anything.' 
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* Wait a while, sir,' said Long. * Now, which of you 
gentlemen has got a watch ?*^ 

Each one of them had ; but, of course, they had all 
stopped, and so no one was the wiser. 

* Well,' resumed Long, M should guess it. is now after- 
noon, by the sun ; about three or four o'clock, maybe. Let 
us meet again here at sundown, and bring with us what we 
have found.' 

' Then I shall set my watch at half-past three,' said 
Hugh ; ' and I suppose we shall be back at seven. But 
how shall we know the place ?' 

*We must make some sort of a mark,' said Watson. 
* It would never do to get losing our way. Here let us 
bring a heap of stones, and pile 'em up. We shall see 
that some distance on the level.' 

This work took them about half an hour ; by which time 
they had piled, pyramid-fashion, a good heap of stones, 
on the summit of which they fastened by one comer, 
and by the weight of the stones, a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief, so that it might flutter in the breeze, if there 
happened to be any. Then Watson again suggested 
that they should not all . separate, but that the watches 
should be set together, and they should form three 
parties. 

' But which of us will like to go alone ?' said he. ' For 
my own part, I feel uncommon strange in these parts ; 
and I don't fancy nothing but my own company.' 

' I don't mind much going alone,' said Long ; * and as 
I am a deal older than any of you lads, I am the best 
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one to go without company. So good-bye to you, for the 
present Give me my watch.' 

Louis Gay's watch was given to Long, and the party 
separated ; Hugh and Daly starting in one direction 
along the coast, and Watson and Louis in the opposite 
one, while Long made his way upwards, towards i;s4iere, 
a long distance off, he thought he could discern some 
trees. 

We will follow him fiJrst. The way was chiefly up hill, 
towards the interior ; and it was weary work climbing 
towards the spot, which seemed to go farther away as 
Long strove to reach it. But he plodded on, sometimes 
sinking ankle-deep in the sand and loose stones. For- 
tunately the day was getting less oppressively hot, as the 
afternoon advanced. Long's endeavours were at length 
crowned with success. The spot which, at such a distance, 
had seemed to him to have signs of verdure, proved, as he 
came nearer to it, to be indeed a green spot, whereon 
grew trees. But the trees were unencumbered by any- 
thing like fruit, and his chance of finding anything to eat 
seemed at an end. But it was not only in search of food 
that Long had toiled all this distance. He knew that the 
want of water might prove even a more serious want 
than that of food, and here he was rewarded for his toiL 
He found water. Parched and tired as he was, he fol- 
lowed his first impulse — that of flinging himself down by 
the side of the stream, and drinking until his thirst was 
assuaged. Then he stood up and thought of the com- 
panions of his desolation. 
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*Well !' soliloquized he, * that's one kind of "honour 
bright," that I was so ready to jaw about IVe looked 
out for myself, at any rate. But how on earth am I to 
carry back any water to those poor thirsty fellows IVe left 
behind? I haven't the ghost of a pot or pan of any 
kind about me. If I only had an old grog bottle now ! 
But no ; there aint nothing ; and they'll each one on 'em 
have to toil up here for a drink of water.' 

He had been, mechanically feeling in his pockets as he 
thus thought, and he drew out a tobacco-bag. It was lined 
with oilskin, but saturated with the smell of tobacco. 

* Ever so little is better than none at all,' said he ; and 
he proceeded to fill the bag with water. It did not, at 
most, hold above a quarter of a pint, and there were four 
men to drink it ; but Long could do nothing else. Care- 
fully holding the little b^, he retraced his steps, fearful 
lest he should lose a drop of the precious liquid upon the 
road. 

In the meantime, Hugh and Daly had wandered on by 
the sea-coast, carefully looking on all sides for something 
in the way of food. Occasionally they came upon the 
shells of fishes ; but these were invariably empty. 

At length, Hugh said, taking up a long ribbon of sea- 
weed : 

* I wonder if this is good to eat. I declare I'll try;' 
and he bit off two or three inches of the end, and attempted 
to swallow it. But it was so intensely salt and bitter, and 
withal so nasty, that he spit it out again, and threw away 
the long shred despondingly. 
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'Look there!' said Daly, pointing to the water-side. 
* There are fish enough in the sea, and they .come close 
enough in-shore ; but who's to catch them?' 

'I will!' exclaimed Hugh; *I declare I will;' and, 
without another moment's thought, he jumped into the 
water. His plunge amongst the fishes was so sudden, 
that they were, I suppose, taken by surprise; for Hugh 
instantly threw his arms round the middle of an enormous 
fish, and clasped him to his bosom with the utmost affec- 
tion. The fish flapped his tail, and his fins, and his head, 
with such violence, that it was a difficult matter to hold 
him ; and Hugh called out : 

* Here ! come in, and help me ; I cannot hold the fellow, 
he is so awfully strong ! Be quick, or he'll get away !* 

Daly did as he was desired, — carried away by the ex- 
citement of seeing Hugh's struggle with the fish ; but he 
only did so to lose his footing, and fall forward upon his 
face in the water. Thence he rose, after a few seconds, 
with some difficulty, sputtering and choking ; and, mean- 
while, with a tremendous flap, the fish escaped from Hugh's 
arms, and shot under water and away. 

Hugh was very much vexed; and so also was Daly, 
when he was sufficiently recovered to be able to hear and 
see what had happened. 

* He must have weighed nearly ten pounds !' said Hugh, 
in a lamentable voice. * He would have been enough for 
all of us. I am so annoyed ! what shall we do now?' 

* Perhaps, if we walk along the coast again, we may 
come to another shoal of them,' suggested Daly. 
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But they walked and walked, but came to no further 
chance of catching fish, until they found it necessary to 
retrace their steps towards the pyramid of stones, where 
fluttered Hugh's pocket-handkerchief 

Louis and his companion, who had taken the exactly 
opposite route, wandered on in much the same way as 
the others, for some distance, — looking for something to 
eat. 

After a time, which seemed to each of them very long, 
through their stomachs aching with hunger, Watson gav6 
a shout of joy, and stooped to pick up something. Louis 
ran to the spot, and found his companion holding between 
his finger and thumb a very small crab, which was wrig- 
gling about its arms and legs. 

* But it's not much bigger than a spider,' said Louis, 
despondingly. * I could eat fifty like him myself; and 
there are five of us, remember.' 

*But where there is one there are most likely more, 
Mr. Gay,' said Watson. * Let's look about us. I wish I 
might eat this fellow. I shall, if I look at him much 
longer;' and Watson, to avoid further temptation, put 
the crab in his pocket. 

He was quite right : they found several more, but very 
little ones ; until Louis, with a tremendous hurrah, turned 
up a big one, half buried in the sand. He was so big, that 
Louis had some trouble in lifting him ; and he made more 
trouble and effort than was perhaps necessary in the vanity 
of his discovery. Then he and Watson started off again 
home ; that is, back to the pile of stones. 
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On their arrival, they found Long there before them, 
and Hugh Stirling and Daly within sight. They could 
not help shouting, as they drew near the place of rendez- 
vous ; and Long shouted in return. He had his story to 
tell of the discovery of the water, although he had but 
little to show; and Hugh had his unsuccessful attempt 
to relate. Still the crabs seemed likely to be enough to 
satisfy their hunger for the present ; and Long proposed 
that they should all proceed to the spot where the little 
spring of water was, and dine there. It was hard work 
to have to toil this long distance before getting any food, 
but it had to be done ; and each taking a small share of 
the water of the tobacco-bag, strongly impregnated with 
tobacco, they once more took to their feet.. 

They were rewarded at length for their toil ; and, after 
they had devoured all the crabs, and drank heartily, and 
rested themselves. Long said : 

* I think, mates — for now we must all look upon each 
other in that light — that we might, if we set our wits to 
work, manage to catch a fish in the pool where Mr. Stir- 
ling got hold of his. If we could contrive some sort of 
a line, we could bait the hook, when we have contrived 
that also, with a piece of one of the small crabs. Now 
first for the line : it must be a pretty strong one. Who'll 
give up their shirts? Here's mine to begin with.' 

So saying. Long stripped himself of his shirt, and com- 
menced tearing it into bands of about four inches or more 
wide. 

* That mil soon get ripped with the water,' said Hugh. 
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^ Wait a bit,' Long answered. 

He then twisted the pieces, which he had securely 
fastened together, into a sort of rope, and tied it in knots 
at about an inch distance all the way down. But this was 
a very short line ; and Louis, and Daly, and Hugh, all 
divested themselves of their shirts, in order to lengthen 
the rope. 

When it was finished, Long looked up and laughed. 

* Now for the hook !* cried he. 

He glanced at Louis particularly as he spoke. 

* I am sure I wish I had anything about me,* said Louis, 
* that would do for a hook.' 

' Do you mind our trying that gimcrack of youm ? ' said 
Long, pointing to a carbuncle breast-pin which Louis wore. 

* This ! Will this do ? Oh dear, yes ! I am sure it is 
of no use to me now,' said Louis. ' I would much sooner 
have a fish.' 

So the gold pin was easily bent into a splendid hook ; 
and the carbuncle was also of service, as it prevented the 
line from slipping, and. Long said, would very probably 
attract the fish. 

They then filled all their crab-shells with water — ^little 
as well as big, — and carried them with them to their pile 
of stones. By this time the evening was far advanced, 
and Watson went at once in search of some crabs for 
bait. 

The line and hook were highly successful. The inno- 
cent fish, totally unaccustomed to anything like a snare, 
bit almost immediately; and Long, with the four others 
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standing admiringly behind him, landed two magnificent 
fish before they all retired to rest 

The bedroom was of course the pile of stones, as also 
was the larder ; and a few minutes after the five men had 
lain down, they were utterly oblivious whether their couches 
were composed of shingles and sand, or whether they were 
sleeping upon feather-beds at home. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Weary Work — Eating Raw Food — Prospects of Deliverance — Col- 
lecting Fuel — Efforts at Lighting a Fire — Patience of Long — Cook- 
ing the Dinner — The Beacon — A Ship in Sight. 

HEN we read of life on a desolate island, it 
sounds very interesting ; indeed, I think there 
is no class of stories which we are all fonder 
of ; but when it comes to experiencing such a 
life ourselves, we should find it anything but amusing, I 
fancy. Hugh and Louis, and, I dare say, the rest of them, 
had often in former years imagined the delights of having 
to search for every morsel of food they wanted, and having 
to do everything for themselves, and, indeed, had played 
at it ; but when it came to reality, they, found the delights 
were entirely imaginary. 

It was weary work, waking up by the heat of the sun, to 
gaze at the wide expanse of sea without the symptom of 
a vessel of any kind upon it. They thought the sea had 
never looked so unpleasant and dull before. On the pre- 
vious evening they had eaten their crabs raw, for they were 
so sharp set by hunger that they could have eaten any- 
thing ', but having been refreshed by supper over-night, and 
the long night's rest, they did not fancy commencing upon 
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the raw fish, which had become flabby and dull-looking 
with the hot sun. 

However, Robinson Crusoes must not be particular. 
They had no possible means of cooking their breakfasts ; 
so, with an effort, they attacked the raw fish, and after the 
first mouthful, they found that it was very good. And 
perhaps there may be worse things than raw fish, if one 
believes all the travellers' tales one reads, — such as, in the 
land of the Esquimaux, eating several yards of raw entrails 
taken fi-om the seal ; and that as a sort of delicacy, or 
dessert, coming after dinner. 

Hugh said, however, — for although obliged to eat it, he 
was not quite reconciled to his food, — ' I think we might 
cook the fish in some way, by hanging it in the sun to dry. 
This sun is enough to cook a man alive.' 

But there were not any fish left to cook, and it was not 
probable that they would be able to catch any more until 
the evening ; so that project was postponed until a fiirther 
occasion. 

And now, as to their prospects. It was not likely that 
another vessel would pass for some days on its way to 
Melbourne ; and if one did pass, there was the chance of 
their not being seen on this sandbank ; for who would 
expect to find five men stranded there ? The ship, which 
had gone to pieces, had of course sent back no tidings of 
her fate to Sydney, and was supposed by this time to be 
safely harboured at Melbourne. A return ship might go 
by, but would probably be out a long distance from the 
shore. 
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* Anyhow,' said Long, ' we must be always on the look- 
out. But although we may chance to see her, how are we 
to make her see us ? * 

* If we could but light a fire ! * said Daly. 

* Ay, there it is ! * answered Long ; * //*we could but — . 
I tell you what to do. Don't let us give up j we can but 
try. There must be flints enough on this here beach. I've 
a pocket-knife. What we want now is tinder and firing.* 

' Yes,' said one of the others gloomily. 

* There is timber out there,' said Long ; ' and we can't 
get it any nearer. So come along.' 

The rest followed after him up the hill towards the 
few trees. There they commenced collecting fagots, and 
heaping them together, preparatory to carrying them down 
to the beach. The dead branches lay thick in some places, 
although there were not many trees ; because they were 
the debris of years. Some of the under ones were so 
rotten that they fell to pieces as they were picked up, and 
Watson said : 

* These chips would surely do for tinder ; they're as dry 
as dry.' 

* I shouldn't wonder,' said Long. ' Fill your pocket 
with 'em, and we'll try. Now, let us carry home all these.' 

The five then loaded themselves with fagots, so that 
they looked like five walking stacks, and retraced their 
steps to the shore. • 

* I think,' observed Hugh, ' that it would be a good 
plan to pile the wood on the top of the stones, as that 
would raise it.' 
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* Yes, a very good thought, Mr. Stirling ; but we must 
have a flat top to the stonework.' 

This was soon done, and then the fagots were piled 
upon the summit 

After this, the tinder was brought out in a very sheltered 
place from anything like a gust of wind ; indeed, a small 
screen of flat stones was made on three sides, and then 
the tinder was placed upon another stone of the same 
kind. Long broke a flint, and proceeded patiently to try 
and strike a light It was a long time before a spark 
would fall upon the little pile of tinder — ^they all went out 
before falling. Then, when at length some sparks feU, 
they died away without igniting the dry wood. The other 
four stood over him, as Long thus stooped near the little 
fire-place, almost holding their breaths with anxiety, and 
feeling but little confidence in the success of the plan. 

But as is usual, patience gained the day. Long was not 
to be daunted by repeated failures. After two or three 
hundred sparks had been wasted on the air, and sixty or 
seventy had died a premature death on the tinder, one fell 
there, and seemed disposed to live and to ignite the 
fuel near it. Then the breathlessness of the men became 
almost painful. They watched the little tiny light with 
the greatest possible interest. It appeared to grow larger. 
Yes, it certainly was spreading. 

* Make a little fire-pile of the dryest sticks here, to lee- 
ward of the stones,' said Long, in a whisper, as if fearful 
that the sound of his voice might frighten the little spark. 

' If we only had a piece of paper !' sighed Watson. 
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Thereupon they all began turning their pockets inside 
out, to see if any morsel of paper could be found. But 
the search was vain. Hugh picked from the fagots a 
few very dry leaves which were hanging to them — so dry 
that they crackled to pieces in his fingers. 

* That's right,* said Long, ' give *em here. No hurry, 
Mr. Stirling ; steady, steady.' 

The leaves were crushed into minute pieces, and placed 
invitingly near the spark. 

After a second or two, it flickered into almost a little 
flame. 

^ Now, if we only could blow it !' said Hugh. 

Long took from his pocket a broken piece of pipe. * It's 
a wonder,' said he, ^ I didn't chuck this here away, when 
first I found the bowl was gone, likewise all my 'baccy ; 
but you see how everything has its turn if we only wait. 
Here's a delicate pair of bellows, if there ever was one.' 

So it proved ; the delicate pair of bellows coaxed up 
the little flame, where rougher means would have extin- 
guished it. Gradually more dry leaves were added, and 
in course of time the fire was actually lighted. When 
once it was alight, it burnt furiously. 

* We'll always keep it burning,' exclaimed Daly. 

^ We'll bring heaps and heaps of fagots down here, and 
make a regular stack,' said Hugh. 

' We'll cook our dinner now, won't we ?' shouted Louis ; 
* and have roast crabs ! Hurrah !' 

' Come and look for crabs,' said Hugh. ' Come on, 
Watson.' 
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* I think we had best collect more firing at once,' said 
Long. * It will be a sell if we bum up all our fuel after 
the trouble we have had in collecting it; and this here 
wood is so dry, it bums precious fast. Mr. Stirling, you 
go and look for crabs ; there's no chance of your not 
finding your way home now. Mr. Gay, and Watson, and 
Mr. Daly, will come along with me, and help get more 
fagots j and we'll take the crab-shell with us and bring 
down some more drink.' 

You see how God took care of these five men, thrown 
on this sandbank with so few resources. There they were, 
beginning already to find ways of sustaining life. I 
wonder how many of them remembered God in their diflft- 
culty and their danger ; and how many of them returned 
thanks to Him for His protecting providence ! 

Long's directions were promptly obeyed, for they had 
all mechanically submitted themselves to him : although 
perhaps he may have been the least educated of them all, 
he was their master in energy, and courage, and coolness. 

Perhaps, the fact that they were all again feeling very 
sharp calls of hunger, made them accede with greater 
readiness to what must be done before they could have 
their dinner. 

Hugh was more than usually successful : he found two 
such large crabs, that he was obliged to carry each in turn 
for a short distance, put him down, and go back for the 
other. He felt immensely proud of his find ; and when 
the others joined him, they were equally pleased. I hope 
they killed the unfortunate crabs before they roasted them ; 
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but of that I know nothing. I know they thoroughly 
enjoyed their dinner, and began to be quite in high 
spirits. 

At least they had plenty of occupation now, and had 
not much spare time to brood over their misfortunes. 
There were always fish to be caught, crabs to be searched 
for — and sometimes other shell-fish besides crabs were 
found, — fagots to be collected, or water fetched from the 
spring upon the height. They had now more vessels for 
holding water than they required to use. Sometimes they 
varied their dinner by setting a large crab-shell full of 
water on the fire to boil, and thus cooking their fish. 

Thus things went on for several days. Life was very 
monotonous ; but it was bearable. Had they contrasted 
their existence with that of some who, having been thrown 
singly upon some desolate shore, have for years not had a 

fellow-creature to speak to, or seen a human face, they 

• 

would have believed their lot was enviable compared to 
such ; but the constant looking out for the sail of a pass- 
ing ship made them always restless and dissatisfied, and 
the deferred hope of emancipation from the sandbank 
kept their hearts always sick. But these five men were 
not destined to spend many days in this uncertain state. 
One morning, as they began to prepare for the busi- 
ness of the day, before scraping together the ashes of the 
smouldering fire, preparatory to piling firesh fagots upon it, 
Long, who was almost mechanically looking along the 
horizon, dropped the piece of stick which served him as 
a poker, and made an exclamation. The others looked 
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up from their various occupations to know what the matter 
was, and for a few moments everything was suspended. 
But shortly afterwards, Long called out with the utmost 
excitement : 

* More fagots ! pile *em on ; heap 'em on. She'll see 
us — ^never fear ; hooray !' 

More fagots were heaped on ; more hoorays given. 
The only shirt which remained to the party was taken oflf 
and waved overhead ; breakfast was forgotten — everything 
was forgotten in the excitement of a ship being in sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

First Night in Melbourne — Bad Prospects for our Friends— Hugh 
turns Light Porter — The strange Gentleman — His Interest in Hugh 
— Filthy State of Melbourne — Confidences during Breakfast — 
Recognition of an Old Friend— Mr. Gresley*s kind Proposal — 
Hugh recovers Louis Gay, and informs him of their Improved 
Prospects. 

E will not stop to detail any further adventures 
which befel Hugh and his companions, 
between the sandbank, whence the passing 
ship took them, and the entrance to Mel- 
bourne. Whatever inconveniences they went through, 
and certainly they were not small, they soon forgot in the 
new excitement of their arrival. 

But their inconveniences did not end with the passage 
in the filthy little ship which had brought them. Fortu-. 
nately, the five with whom we have to do had no luggage 
with them, for the simple reason that, of course, it had all 
gone to the bottom with the lost ship — a misfortune which 
they greatly regretted at the time, but which now they 
found reason to congratulate themselves upon in some 
degree. Other passengers had to haul their own luggage 
on to the wharf, after paying inordinately for landing it ; 
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and being unable to procure lodgings in Melbourne, or 
accommodation of any kind, had to keep their luggage 
company all night through — many of them lying on the 
top of it, lest it should be stolen. Melbourne was a 
wretched town. It did not matter very much to our par- 
ticular party, for they knew they could not, in any wise, go 
to an inn, having no money to pay for anything. The 
captain of the little filthy, damp ship had taken them from 
the sandbank and brought them on so far, simply from 
compassion ; but not one of them could suggest how they 
were to live, now they had arrived in Melbourne, and how 
they were to procure the absolute necessaries for proceed- 
ing to the diggings. As they lay anyhow — fortunately it 
was early in the year, and the night was warm — upon the 
wharf where they had landed, their reflections were any- 
thing but pleasant and cheerful. They felt tired and 
hungr}'^, but had no means of procuring food, and no 
available articles to turn into money, for they stood in 
their whole personal property, — the shirts — or no shirts — 
and trowsers in which they had been washed ashore. 
Fortunately at that time the people of Melbourne were 
not critical of costume, or our friends might have been 
subjected to greater inconvenience than they were. As 
day broke, many of the owners of the luggage woke 
up, and others arrived on the wharf from the town, 
where they had been sleeping, to see after their 
traps. It struck Hugh that here might be an oppor- 
tunity of making some money. He addressed one of 
the passengers, asking if he would like help in carrying 
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his luggage to an inn. The man he spoke to stared at 
him for a few seconds, principally, I fancy, from his 
tone of voice, and his address being unlike those of an 
ordinary porter; but he accepted the offer, as aid was 
scarce. Hugh's example was followed by his companions, 
and thus money was made sufficient to procure them food 
for the day. 

As Hugh Stirling, after shouldering a heavy package, 
followed in the direction that the owner of the luggage 
led, the latter looked back at him several times. Hugh 
did not possess a hat any more than the others who had 
been saved from the wreck ; and, in consequence of the 
heat of the sun, which was oppressive, he had made an 
impromptu head-dress of his handkerchief, which was more 
picturesque than fashionable, but which suited his hand- 
some dark face, for Hugh was a handsome fellow. The 
stranger looked back at him several times, and at length 
stopped for Hugh to come up alongside of himself; then 
he said : 

* What's your name, young man V 
' Hugh Stirling.' 

* That's a good name. I presume you are a gentleman, 
by the look of you, and by your voice.' 

Hugh laughed. ^ Considering,' said he, ' that I stand 
in all my worldly possessions, that I am now acting porter, 
and intend being digger, I think I may as well drop the 
title of gentleman for the present.' 

' What made you think of turning digger ?' asked the 
stranger. 
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Hugh coloured, but did not answer, not knowing quite 
what to say. 

' I dare say you think me very impertinent, young man,' 
resumed the gentleman, ' for asking you such a host of 
questions ; but I am twice your age, or more.' 

* Not exactly that,' Hugh answered, ^ but — ; well, what- 
ever was my original motive for going to the diggings, I 
go now through necessity. I and some companions were 
wrecked this side Victoria, and we must go now, for we 
cannot pay our passage back again to Sydney.* 

* And do you expect to realize any money by going ?' 
^ Yes, of course,' said Hugh ; ' every one does.' 

* Do they ?' the stranger rejoined. ' I should think you 
would likely make a better living by acting as porter here, 
as you are at present doing. But there ! I don't want to 
damp your energy : you may succeed ; some have. But 
are you going without any shirt, and without a hat ?' 

* I was thinking of that during the night,' said Hugh. 
* I do not think we can start for the diggings until we have 
made a little money, sufficient to buy some shirts and other 
necessaries. You are not going there yourself, then ?' 

* Not I,' answered the stranger. * I have been to Sydney 
on business, and am returning to my home. But I cannot 
move up into the country where I live until this afternoon ; 
and meanwhile I must store my things in this most filthy 
specimen of an inn. Here we are. Bring the package 
into the yard.' 

Hugh followed his new friend into the back premises 
of the public-house. It indeed deserved the name of 
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filthy. Things were bundled in promiscuous heaps, 
shoved into pools of water, standing in dirty gutters 
and drains. There were already piles of luggage belong- 
ing to the people who had landed the night before. 

*Here, put it down anywhere,' said the owner of the 
package. ' One spot is as dirty as another, so it is of no 
use being particular.* 

Hugh laid down the package, and felt for his pocket- 
handkerchief ; but found it absent from his trowsers 
pocket. How he happened to have put it there before 
he threw off his coat to take to the water, I don't kn(5w ; 
I suppose it was a lucky chance. He seized it off his 
head, and wiped his streaming face with it. 

Now this handkerchief had once been white ; but 
latterly it had seen such good service, that no one could 
have guessed at its original hue. Yet there was something 
so unrestrained and so accustomed in the manner in 
which Hugh flourished about this filthy rag, which was 
certainly in unison with all the dirt and dust which 
surrounded him, that his companion could not forbear 
laughing. 

*Whatisit?' asked Hugh. 

* Come in-doors with me,' answered the gentleman. 
*The inside of the house is not quite so foul as the 
outside. We will see for something to eat; for I have 
not breakfasted, and perhaps neither have you.' 

Hugh made not the shadow of resistance. He was too 
hungry to refuse so good an offer ; and before long, setting 
aside the facts that the table linen was filthy, and the 
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crockery not over-clean, a tolerably good break^t was 
set before them. The arrangements of the ship had been 
uncleanly in the extreme ; and, while on the. sandbank, 
they had not been particular about the appearance of 
their breakfast table ; so that, to Hugh, the discrepancies 
were not so remarkable. But his new friend coolly wiped 
every plate and cup before he made use of it upon 
the comer of the table-cloth. During breakfast, Hugh 
frankly told the whole of his adventures from the time 
that he arrived at Sydney \ but he thought it best not to 
touch too much upon family matters. At the end of his 
story, the strange gentleman said to him, ' I see you are 
determined to go to the diggings in spite of opposition ; 
and perhaps you know your own powers best. But it 
seems to me a very wild-goose scheme — begging your 
pardon. And now, Hugh Stirling, I do not believe that 
you and I have met purely by accident. I do not believe 
that this sort of thing ever happens by accident.' 

Hugh looked at him inquiringly. 

^ Your father was a Christian man ; was he not, my boy?' 

* Yes,' answered Hugh ; ' and my mother was a Chris- 
tian woman ;' and he sighed. 

* And God looks after the children of His own people, 
Hugh Stirling. He sent you across my path, and made 
me feel an interest in you, either from your face, which 
seems in a way familiar, or from your name ; for I once, 
years ago, had a friend named Stirling, whom I loved very 
much.' 

* Is he dead, sir?' asked Hugh. 
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* I have lost sight of him for years.' We were young men 
together at college. But we quarrelled about some folly or 
other, and we went different ways in the world and never met 
again, or had an opportunity of being reconciled. I hope 
he is not dead ; for I look forward to some day again meeting 
him, and telling him it was I who was most to blame.' 

The stranger covered his eyes with his hand, and leant 
his elbow upon the table for a few moments. When he 
raised his eyes again, he said, 'Never quarrel with a 
friend, Hugh Stirling ; it may make the bitterness of your 
life. This world lasts too short a time for quarrelling.' 

Hugh's eyes were fixed upon his face as he thus looked 
up ; and he asked quickly, ' What was your father's name ?' 

' Archibald.' 

' I believe it is the very same. Was he in the Church?' 
inquired the stranger. 

Hugh answered in the affirmative. 

* Did you ever hear him speak of any one named 
Gresley, — John Gresley?' 

*Yes,' answered Hugh, 'repeatedly; and always with 
the greatest affection. I can remember now hearing him 
speak to my mother of John Gresley, and blame himself 
that he had not done more to discover his whereabouts. 
But the remembrance goes no further.' 

* And he is dead !' mused the stranger. ' Poor Archie ! 
I shall never be able to tell him now, what I have so long 
wished that he should know.' 

' He knows it all now,' said Hugh, gently, speaking firom 
the old teaching of his mother. 
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*Come here, boy/ said Mr. Gresley, suddenly rising; 

* no wonder I took a fanqr to your face. Let me look at 
you again. And you going about with nothing but a pair 
of trowsers on, and without the wherewithal to get a break- 
fast, — and playing light porter to me, indeed ! Poor old 
Archie's son ! Are you bent upon going to the diggings, 
Hugh? I know you have kept back a good deal of 
your story from me ; but I won't press you if there is 
anything you do not wish to tell. Must you go to the 
diggings ?' 

* I must, indeed, sir^' said Hugh, believing what he said. 

* I must, in common honesty, and in honour, now. I am 
not only without means of support, but I am in debt' 

* Could not you find something to do here, in Mel- 
bourne ? I will help you.' 

' It is not myself only,' Hugh answered. ' I am not alone 
here. A friend came with me. I have promised to go 
with him, and I cannot leave him in the lurch.' 

Mr. Gresley mused. The gold fever had but only 
recently arisen, and the tidings from the gold regions were 
as yet vague. It was certain that some men had made 
large fortunes with very little trouble; and the failures, 
and the disasters, and the hardships of the gold-diggers, 
had not as yet reached the civilised world ; so Mr. Gresley 
simply replied, when he did answer : 

* Well, my dear boy, you must be judge of your own 
choice. I would not persuade you to do anything against 
your conscience; but one thing you must permit me, as your 
poor father's friend : I must fit you out with the necessary 
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things for a digger, for you cannot expect to go as you 
are.' 

Hugh could only gratefully accept the offer, and thank 
his father*s friend ; then asking to be allowed to go and 
inform his friend, who would be wondering at his pro- 
longed absence, he shook hands with Mr. Gresley, promis- 
ing to call upon him again in the evening, and ran 
frantically back to the wharf . He came upon Louis so 
wildly, that the latter looked quite alarmed, and asked if 
he had had a coup-de-soleiL It was fine news that Hugh 
had to communicate, — almost too good, it seemed, to be 
true ; and Louis listened with great delight, coolly remark- 
ing at the end : 

* Well, of course, one set of tools, and one kettle, and 
one gun may be made to do for two fellows ; but about 
the shirts I don't know. I suppose I must try to make 
money enough to get myself a few duds before we start. 
I've made this this morning by porterage, look ; besides 
paying for my breakfast,' and he drew out of his pocket a 
couple of shillings. ' But I suppose ever3rthing is awfully 
dear in this hole of a place.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Hugh is fitted out for the Diggings — Mr. Gresley leaves him — Daly's 
Discontent — Start from Melbourne — Company in the Bush — Dingoes 
— They Lose their Way — Quarrel — Near Approach of the Dingoes 
— Short Commons and High Game. 

|CCORDING to his previous agreement, Hugh 
called upon Mr. Gresley that same evening. 
Louis wished to accompany him, but Hugh 
objected to his doing so, on the score of 
encroachment upon Mr. Gresley's kindness. 

The latter gentleman had, in the meanwhile, made every 
necessary inquiry, and had postponed his start home in 
order to serve Hugh. 

' I find,' said he, when they were quietly seated together, 
to talk the matter over, * that your wants will be fewer 
than I anticipated. I am told that to carry diggers' tools 
with you, will be merely a useless encumbrance. Every- 
thing of the kind may be purchased when out there on 
the spot, at a cheaper rate than you would pay for them 
here.' 

It passed through the mind of Hugh : how was he to 
purchase anything when out at Bendigo ? but he made no 
remark to that effect. 
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* You will,' pursued Mr. Gresley, ' require some stout 
clothing, a knapsack to carry your spare wardrobe in, a 
revolver, and a couple of blankets. We will go this very 
evening and order these things. But did not you say 
something of a friend who is going with you ? How will 
he fit himself out?' 

* Oh ! we shall manage very well about him,' answered 
Hugh, fearful of trespassing further on Mr. Gresley's gene- 
rosity. * I have no doubt he will be able to shift for him- 
self He is earning money now.' 

This was true in one sense, although the few shillings 
that Louis was earning would not go far towards fitting 
him out. 

* To-morrow morning I must leave Melbourne ; so you 
will have to manage for yourselves. I would advise you 
to start as soon as you can, as you will only be led into 
expense by remaining here. You must take some pro- 
visions with you ; but we will settle that presently. And 
here,' concluded Mr. Gresley, taking from his pocket a 
leather purse with some money in it, * put this in some 
safe place about you ; and mind you don't get it stolen, 
my dear boy, for you will not be able to get on without 
money when you arrive at Bendigo, or even before that, 
for you will very shortly have to purchase provisions.' 

Hugh coloured as his friend put the purse into his hand. 
He had an uncomfortable feeling at taking money as a 
gift, which had not accompanied the receipt of all Mr. 
Gresley's other presents, — a feeling which was perhaps 
rather a ridiculous distinction. 
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Shortly afterwards he was equipped in digger's dress : a 
bright-coloured shirt, thick, strong trowsers and boots, and 
a belt, in which was stuck his revolver, and a hatchet, and 
a knife. He had, besides, a couple of shirts extra in his 
knapsack, and a tin mug for drinking from. Before leav- 
ing him, Mr. Gresley again gave him some money for pre- 
sent use, and advised him to start from Melbourne on the 
morrow. Then, wishing him good-bye, and God-speed, he 
left him to himself. 

Things seemed almost like a dream to Hugh when his 
newly-made friend was gone. He appeared like a mes- 
senger sent expressly by God to help him in his difficulty. 
And so, in fact, he was ; for God uses us as instruments 
in His service, as He uses the angels ; and the more will- 
ing we are to be useful, the more opportunities will be 
given us of serving others — as of old it was said in the 
hearing of the prophet : * Who will go for us ? ' and the 
prophet answered : ' Here am I : send me.' 

Hugh felt half proud, half bashful, in his new dress, as 
he once more went in quest of Louis Gay. 

* Well, you are a swell ! * was the exclamation of that 
young gentleman upon being discovered. Daly was with 
him, the latter looking somewhat blank ; and presently he 
remarked, in an aggrieved tone : • 

* You appear to have left me entirely out of the account. 
You have been looking out for yourself precious well ; and 
I suppose I am to remain here and rot or starve ? ' 

* Well, really, Daly,* answered Hugh, * I don't see how 
you could expect me to ask for outfits for my friends, as 
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well as myself. Mr. Gresley has been so extremely gene- 
rous ; it would have been excessively encroaching in me.' 

* Pooh ! ' said Daly, ' I dare say the old fellow doesn't 
know what to do with his money. You might just as well 
have got all you could out of him. Besides, you managed 
to get things for Gay.* 

You perceive that Daly was not a young man of much 
delicacy of feeling. 

' I have not anything specially for Gay,' returned Hugh. 

* He stood my friend in paying for me when I had nothing, 
and now I shall share and share alike with him ; that's all.' 

* You're a brick, Stirling,' observed Louis ; * and,' added 
he, less politely, * Daly, you're an ass ; so hold your jaw. 
Of course you couldn't expect anything to be done for 
you. You must look out for yourself.' 

* I almost wish I had gone back with Long,' said Daly. 
' By-the-bye, where are Long and Watson ? ' asked Hugh. 

* They left this morning by a return ship for Sydney,' 
said Louis. * They are going to work their way back.' 

' I dare say, if you stop here, something will turn up 
before long,' said Hugh ; ' but you must see that if three of 
us were to start upon the resources of one, we should all 
probably starve.' 

*- Oh ! yes, I see. Of course I see,' said Daly impatiently; 

* but it don't make it any the more pleasant. When do you 
intend going ? ' 

* I think we had better start to-morrow morning.' 
Louis had saved a little money by living with the strictest 

economy ; and that, with some assistance from Hugh, pro- 
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cured him a belt, a hat, and a knife. Further than that 
they could not go. They considered that, as they would 
have for many nights thenceforth to sleep in the open air, 
they would be going to useless expense by indulging in 
beds for that night \ so they, for the last time in Melbourne, 
bivouacked upon the quay, and thus were enabled to hand 
over to poor Daly the few shillings they had saved, as 
something for him to go on with. 

On the following morning Hugh and Louis left Mel- 
bourne in high spirits, but for the one drawback of Daly's 
forlorn countenance. When they lost sight of that, their 
spirits rose still higher. It was a lovely day, and as yet so 
early, that the heat was hot oppressive. It seemed to 
them quite surprising to leave behind them so suddenly as 
they did the business and noise and dirt of a large town, 
and come all at once, as it were, into an uncultivated 
country. It is so immediately without the precincts of 
Melbourne. Of course, Hugh and Louis felt disposed at 
once to sit down and eat their dinner. People always do ; 
but they had previously agreed that they would keep to 
stated times for their meals, and their watches told them 
that they were still three hours off from dinner-time. So 
for three long hours more they walked, and by that time 
had, as they supposed, got over a good piece of the 
country. Then, at dinner-time, they encamped under a 
tree, and ate their bread and meat, and procured water 
from a spring near. 

' This is very jolly,' observed Hugh. 

Louis agreed. They had only just started on their travels. 
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When dinner was at an end, and their joint knapsack 
packed up again — it was not very full, for, of course, 
Louis was arrayed in all Hugh's available clothes, which 
otherwise he would have carried as duplicates — they 
started again on their journey, and did not pull up until 
night was drawing on, and they found it was time for 
supper. Then they selected a tall gum-tree, at the base 
of which they encamped, and at once proceeded to collect 
wood in order to make a fire. The fagots were piled up 
against the trunk of the gum-tree, where other travellers 
had evidently bivouacked before them, for the massive 
trunk was burnt and charred with the fires which had been 
lighted against it. They agreed to watch in turn — the 
watcher armed with the revolver, lest their sleep should 
be interrupted by any offensive beasts, or by any wander- 
ing bushman, whose honour was not unimpeachable. 

Already, although they were such a short distance from 
Melbourne, no sooner was it dark than the air was made 
musical by the bowlings and yellings of the dingoes, who 
were on the alert for any prey that might turn up. Had 
Hugh and Louis had a horse with them, they would have 
been in greater danger of an attack from these night 
prowlers ; but the dingoes have not the courage usually to 
attack men. Still, dismal bowlings are not pleasant as a 
serenade, when one feels very sleepy ; and although they 
served to keep Louis, who had the first watch, awake and 
on the alert, they unfortunately did the same for Hugh, 
who was particularly anxious to rest. But one gets 
accustomed, I suppose, to everything ; and after som^ 
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hours of turning about in his blanket, and abusing of the 
dingoes, Hugh fell asleep, as he thought, just in time to be 
roused up again by Louis, with the news that his time for 
repose was up, and that he must take the place of the 
watcher. As morning began to dawn, the dingoes found 
some more profitable pastime than making hideous noises ; 
and then Hugh, no longer kept watchful by the possible 
danger, fell asleep also, and the two snored in concert in 
the fresh morning air, until they were waked by the full 
blaze of the sun shining in their faces, and certain sharp 
twitches of hunger, reminding them that a good many 
hours had passed since the supper of the evening before. 

Water was fetched from the spring, the fire made up, 
and the pot-of-all-work set on to boil, then the tea was 
made. The meat which they had brought with them from 
Melbourne began to be rather stale, and was not very 
nice ; but they mutually avoided alluding to the fact, know- 
ing that they could then procure no other. 

They felt equal now to any mmiber of miles, as they 
rolled up their blankets, and reloaded themselves with their 
various possessions. 

It was a passing thought which Hugh gave expression 
to, as they were cheerily walking on side by side : 

* I hope we are going all right ?' 

* Oh, we must be,' answered Louis ; ' I don't see how 
we could go wrong.' 

There did not seem much reason in his argument, and 
it was natural that Hugh should not feel entirely satisfied ; 
but he did not like to say more. Although Louis had 
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spoken confidently, the words of his companion left an 
unpleasant impression, and they both continued brooding 
on the subject for some time as they walked, until Louis 
exclaimed : 

* I wish to goodness we could meet with somebody to 
tell us if we are in the right track or no.' 

* I say, what was the name of that mountain we were 
to have looked out for as a landmark ? — Mount Palestine, 
or Mount Lebanon, or something.' 

*0h, I forgot about that,' answered Louis. *But I 
don't see any mount of any kind, whatever the name was. 
I do believe we have gone all wrong. If we hadn't, we 
should see that Mount Thingumbob.' 

*Then we may as well sit down and wait for better 
luck,' said Hugh. *We shall only go farther astray the 
longer we walk.' 

* How is the luck to come ?' asked Louis. 

* Well, somebody may pass this way.' 

* Not if it is the wrong track for the diggings. We may 
sit down and wait till the dingoes make a supper of us. I 
shall go on walking.' 

They walked until they were nearly exhausted, shouting 
at intervals in case any one should be within hearing. 
But night came on again, and they were still without help. 
There was nothing for the present to be done but to look 
out for a resting and camping place. They chose the 
next spot they came to where there were trees and water ; 
and, flinging the packages off their shoulders, for some 
minutes they felt too tired and too dispirited even to 
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undo them. When they did unstrap the knapsack and 
open it, the first exclamation was from Hugh, in a tone 
of horror : 

' The meat is putrid ! it's rotten ! Smell it.' 

* Thank you ; I can smell it quite well enough from 
where I am,' said Louis. * I suppose now we are to starve 
as well as to be lost in this horrible place.' 

Hugh threw the meat away to a short distance, and 
proceeded to unpack the biscuits. 

*I tdl you what, Louis,' said he gloomily, 'we must 
look out : we have precious few biscuits left We must 
not eat too many.' 

* I must have enough to satisfy my hunger,' said Louis. 
' I feel starving now.' 

* You will feel more starving in a day or two, if we don't 
meet with somebody,' Hugh answered. * I shall give you 
two biscuits, and take two myself; and that's all we shall 
have, excepting some tea.' 

* I shall eat as many as I choose,' said Louis. * I am 
not going to starve by inches. When we come to that, I 
will starve out and out, but not before I am obliged.' 

* Louis, you talk like a fool,' answered Hugh. * But 
whether you like it or no, you will have no more than 
I have myself; and if you try to take more, I'll knock you 
down.' 

This was no mere threat, as Louis knew ; for Hugh was 
very much his superior in physical strength. So Louis 
sat down at a little distance off and sulked. 

Meanwhile Hugh collected fagots for a fire, and boiled 
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some tea. Perhaps the sweet smell of the tea, which was 
wafted to where Louis sat, soothed his temper, and made 
him more reasonable ; for when Hugh said to him, ' Come 
on, Louis, don't quarrel ; have some tea, and be a good 
fellow,' he rose and joined his companion by the side of 
the fire. He ate his two biscuits, when they were given 
him, without further demur. 

It was Hugh's first watch ; and the meditations which 
he set to the tune of the dingoes' howls were not of a 
cheerful description. These brutes came nearer and 
nearer to the camping fire, until he could see their 
gleaming eyes and almost hear them breathe. There was 
evidently something attractive to them amongst the bushes 
near. Hugh never gave a thought to the parcel of putrid 
meat which he had thrown away; but shortly he heard 
two or more of the wild dogs fighting together within a 
few yards of where he was sitting. Hugh rose, looked at 
his revolver, cocked it, and stepped gently in the direction 
of the sound. He could see nothing but the eyes of one 
of the dingoes ; so he took aim at them and fired. There 
was a renewed howling, a scuffling, and a sudden and 
promiscuous flight. At the same moment, Louis woke 
up, exclaiming, 'Hollo ! what's the row? Bushrangers?' 

* No ; all right ! only those dingoes make such an 
abominable noise that I have sent them about their 
business. They won't come here again to-night, I fancy.' 
And Hugh returned to his former position, and Louis 
renewed his dreams. 

In the morning Hugh found that he had killed one of 
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the dingoes, having shot him right in the forehead. * It's 
a pretty skin,' said he ; * but he smells dreadfully foxy.' 

* Hang him up as a warning to his brethren,' observed 
Louis. 'Oh dear, do let's light the fire up, and have 
breakfast. And I say, Hugh, my good fellow, we must 
have more than a couple of biscuits apiece. I declare I 
can't live on such short commons. I feel as if I could eat 
the dingo.' 

* I wonder if he would be eatable,' mused Hugh. 

' About as good as a fox, probably,' said Louis, turning 
away. * What do you propose doing to-day ? Are we to 
recommence our tramp ?' 

'What's the good?' asked Hugh in return. *We may 
only wander farther out of the way. Perhaps we had as 
well stop here. It is as good camping ground as any; 
and some one is more likely to pass than if we wander 
about exhausting ourselves.' 

So they settled to remain where they were. And the 
time passed miserably slowly ; and, from having nothing 
to do, they felt more than ordinarily hungry; and the 
allowance of biscuit appeared each time smaller, until 
all conversation ceased between them, and they both sat 
on the ground, only stirring occasionally when the fire 
burnt low, and it was necessary to replenish it, or when 
the slow feeding-time came round, and they put on the 
pot to boil some tea. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Prospects of Starvation — Louis's Despondency — Relief comes oppor- 
tunely — The Kindness of the Strangers — Things go on better — 
Nearing the Diggings — The Black Forest — The Laughing Jaguar — 
Attack of Bushrangers — Louis's Cowardice, and subsequent Boast- 
ing — They pursue their Way, with but little to carry. 

|T the end of two days, the biscuits were ex- 
hausted, and Hugh and Louis had no provi- 
sions to go on with. They no longer felt any 
inclination to recommence walking. From 
their late very restricted quantity of food, they were weak 
and languid. On the morning of the third day, Hugh 
began to make up the fire, in a depressed way, and Louis 
remarked : 

* What's the good of that ? There is nothing to eat. 
We may just as well die and let the dingoes eat us.* 

* I mean to try and eat the dingo instead,' said Hugh, 
going to the bush where the dead beast was hung, and 
unhooking him from the bough. 

* He's rotten by this time,' observed Louis, languidly. 

' Not very,' answered Hugh, quite seriously. ' I wish I 
had skinned him at once, as I wanted.' 

It was better, though, if they must eat the dead dingo, 
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that his skin was still on him. When pieces of him were 
cut off, and put on the fire to stew, he smelt so delicious, 
notwithstanding having hung a little too long, that Louis 
also became quite excited, and was very ready, when 
the dinner was cooked, to share in it, and pronounce it 
capital. 

* What jackasses we were not to have begun eating him 
sooner ! * said Louis. * We'll shoot some more. I feel 
quite jolly now ; and after a bit, I'll go dingo-hunting — I 
declare I will ! I'm not going to be starved, if I can help 
it, I can tell you ! ' 

This was the way Louis talked when he had had enough 
to eat. You see he was more valorous than when his 
stomach was empty. However, I presume the dingoes 
had been alarmed by Hugh's shot amongst them, for 
they did not come again in the vicinity of the camping 
ground ; and almost the whole of the high dingo had to 
be eaten before any relief came to the travellers. Then 
it was as unexpected as it was welcome. One morning, 
upon opening their eyes, Hugh and Louis found three men 
standing staring at them. 

* Well,' observed one of the strangers, as they saw that 
the two sleepers had waked up, — * Well, you appear to 
take things pretty easy. The sun is half-way up the sky.* 

*We don't know which way to go,' answered Hugh, 
apologetically. * We have lost the track. Can you tell 
us ? We shall be so much obliged to you.' 

* What's that horrible smell ? ' asked the man. 
Neither Hugh nor Louis were conscious of any smell, 
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although a fearful stench proceeded from the remains of 
their larder. 

Presently the strangers were enlightened as to the smell, by 
Louis proceeding to fetch their breakfast, in order to cook it. 

* You don't mean to say,' said the stranger, * that you 
have been feeding on that ofFal ? Why, it's enough to give 
a man the cholera to look at it ! ' 

*We have had nothing else,' said Louis, 'for two or 
three days past.' 

' Poor lads ! ' said another of the men. ' No wonder 
you look as you do. Well, we can give you a better 
breakfast than that ; only let us get away from the stench 
of that carrion. Here, you others,' addressing his com- 
panions, ' get some wood and bring it out here, and we'll 
have a steak in no time.' 

It seemed wonderful to Hugh and Louis to be sitting 
down to a breakfast of fried mutton steaks, good, whole- 
some bread, and hot tea. The three men, who seemed 
good-natured fellows, evidently enjoyed their delight At 
the conclusion of the meal, Hugh said : 

* Are you going to Bendigo ? ' 

* No, thank you ! ' answered one of them, laughing. * We 
have had more than enough of it. We are returning to 
Melbourne.' 

* But you have made a good thing of it ? ' said Hugh 
interrogatively. 

'Well,' said the stranger, 'perhaps yes. But I would 

be sony to be on my way there.' 

' Are we very much out of our way ? ' asked Louis. 

U 
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* No ; we*ll put you in the right track. You must keep 
Mount Macedon in sight That's a way-mark.* 

' Moimt Macedon 1 That's what we were told before we 
started, and we forgot all about it I am sure we can 
never thank you sufficiently for all your kindness.' This 
was from Hugh. 

The man shouted with laughter, in which he was joined 
by his two companions. Hugh and Louis could only 
stare ; for the remark of the former had not appeared out 
of place, after the treatment they had received. 

* Well,' said the principal of the three, * I believe we 
are men, and not bushrangers, or dingoes; and perhaps 
if either of you lads ever come across any of us feeding 
upon rotten, dead dog, and looking half dead of starvation, 
you won't think it too much to open your wallet, specially 
if it happens to be full. But now, I don't want any more 
thanks, my young gentleman. But you must take some 
provisions to go on with. We'll put you in the right road 
again ; and after a dozen miles or so, you'll come to a 
station, where you can buy mutton and bread. I suppose 
you have got some money ? ' 

' Yes ; thank you,' said Hugh. 

It was with fresh vigour and light hearts that, after being 
placed again with their faces in the right direction, and 
having bade good-bye to their friends in need, Louis and 
Hugh recommenced their journey. Again, by a special 
intervention of God, their lives had been saved ; yet neither 
the one nor the other returned thanks to God, or acknow- 
ledged His hand in their great deliverance. 
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All went smoothly for many days. Usually, as their 
provisions were coming to an end, they came across a 
station where they could replenish their store. Generally 
speaking, they met with as much curt incivility as with 
meat, and that was not a little; for the farmers would 
compel the travellers to take generally a whole quarter of 
a sheep, so that, unless they endeavoured to eat more than 
was good for them, Louis and Hugh had frequently to 
throw away portions of their purchase, as the meat would 
not keep for any time in the hot sun through which they 
walked. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the two boys 
enjoyed their march thoroughly, especially as they now 
frequently met with parties of men returning from the 
diggings, usually in exuberant spirits, and flushed with 
success. Sometimes they come across a bullock-train, 
almost swamped in the mud, and so sunk in the deep ruts 
that it is hardly possible to extricate it. The poor beasts 
stare hopelessly, while the men swear at them in the most 
unmeasured terms, and after a time succeed in inducing 
them, by superhuman efforts, to move on. As theyneared 
the Black Forest, as it is called, they met with flocks of 
birds. Hugh tried to shoot some with his revolver ; but 
he blew them nearly to pieces if he succeeded in hitting 
them. Before entering the forest, which they knew not 
how many days they might be passing through, Hugh and 
Louis provided themselves at the nearest station with 
mutton and bread. Just as they left the plain, and were 
entering a thick wood, they heard a loud laugh behind 
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them. They looked back quickly, thinking that some one 
was following in their rear ; but they could see nothing. 

* I have heard a noise like that several times/ said Hugh ; 
'but it has been a long distance off. I thought it was 
some travellers going another road. There it is again. 
There must be some one close to us in the wood. Hi ! 
hallo !' But Hugh got no answer, and the laugh was not 
repeated. 

Had they had any one with them who knew the country, 
they would have been told that the noises came from the 
laughing jaguar or jackass, who appears to amuse himself 
at the expense of most travellers ; and who, I think, must 
deserve the name of a jackass if he can find nothing better 
than that to do. 

It was weary work walking through the forest day after 
day, with no change from the seared and blackened trunks 
of the tall gum-trees. At least it was wearisome work to 
these two boys; because they took but little interest in 
the ever varying changes which they might have observed. 
The Black Forest is full of beautiful flowers, and perfumed 
with sweet-scented trees ; and probably, had the travellers 
been Alexander Stirling instead of Hugh, and poor Mr. 
Gay, who lay dead out in the forest beyond civilisation, 
instead of his son Louis, they would not easily have tired 
of their journey. But you see these two boys had not 
fitted themselves for being either usefiil to others or even 
for enjoying life themselves, simply by their own indolence 
in the days when they might have learnt. We may be 
quite sure of one thing : when you hear people con^plaining 
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of the dulness of their lives, and the length of their time, 
that the fault lies in their own empty heads and hollow 
minds. 

Louis was perpetually abusing the forest, which seemed 
interminable, and wishing for anything by way of excite- 
ment and change. At length the change came. 

He and Hugh were seated side by side on the soft turf, 
watching their fire, which was burning brightly, and their 
tea-pot, which was smoking and smelling very sweet, and 
were cutting up some slices of mutton from the joint they 
carried in order to fry it in their little pan. This was on 
the eleventh day after they had entered the forest. 

All at once, and at the same moment, a rope was thrown 
round the arms and shoulders of each of them, and they 
were both flung backwards in a lying position on the grass. 
Hugh's feet kicked the tea-pot and sent it flying into the 
middle of the fire, and at the same time he saw a dark 
sun-browned face with a rough head looking down upon 
him ; and, as he attempted to wrestle with his opponent, a 
voice said, * Fair and softly, my boy \ unless you wish me 
to knock your brains out before I go any further.* 

The man ended his speech with a laugh, which was less 
in accordance with his words than with his gay appear- 
ance. He was a mixture, in his dress, of a modem rtifiian 
and a stage brigand, — having over a fustian suit of clothes 
a scarlet silk sash, in which were stuck several knives ; 
and in his slouched wide-awake hat, a tuft of bright green 
parrots' feathers. Another, dressed in much the same 
mongrel fashion, was occupied with Louis, who was so 
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aghast at the suddenness of the attack, that he lay speech- 
less, with his mouth wide open, staring at his assailant 
Both men held in their hands revolvers, which they were 
no doubt as ready to use as to load. Hugh perceived two 
or three more gentlemen of the same class standing at a 
little distance from the spot, holding the horses of their 
principals, and he saw at once that any attempt at resis- 
tance would be worse than folly. 

* There is no need for you to knock my brains out,' 
observed Hugh to the man who was bending over him. 
* What is it you want ?* 

' Hear to him !* said the robber, admiringly, appealing 
to his companion. * He aint half a bad sort of a young 
chap. Well, I wants your purse, and any other tidy little 
thing you may have about you ; thafs all.' 

' Then you may as well content yourself with me,' 
answered Hugh, * for my friend there has not any purse.' 
He spoke in pity for Louis's abject misery and fright 

* He !' said the man contemptuously. * He aint the 
spirit of a flea — not he !' But notwithstanding his admira- 
tion of Hugh's coolness, he did not hesitate to rob him of 
all he possessed — ^his purse, his watch, his revolver, and 
his knapsack, with all its contents. 

Louis had parted with his watch in order to procure some 
necessaries before leaving Melbourne, so that nothing was 
found upon him worthy of theft ; and the robber, disgusted 
at his non-success, vented his feelings by several hearty 
kicks in Louis's ribs, which set him howling like a school- 
boy, or rather in such a way as a schoolboy would be 
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ashamed of doing. Then the bushrangers took their 
departure, nodding in a facetious manner to Hugh, and 
taking no further notice of Louis. 

Hugh felt disgusted with his companion for his abject- 
ness, and did not speak for some moments, until Louis 
said, in a half-crying tone of voice : 

* Here's a pretty state of things ! What are we to do 
now, I should like to know ?' 

* Better sit down and blubber over it,' answered Hugh. 
* It's the sort of thing that will suit you.' 

Louis looked very indignant, and answered : 

* I don't care for such fellows as these. A set of good- 
for-nothing ruffians. If I'd only had a revolver ! ' 

* You'd have let it drop, and have run away,' said Hugh. 
' Come, Louis, you're a regular coward, and it's of no use 
denying it. Your bragging now only is another evidence 
of it, for cowards are always braggarts.' 

Louis thenceforth held his tongue on the subject of the 
bushrangers. He and Hugh gathered up the wretched 
remains of their personal property. The tea-pot, when 
discovered in the midst of the fire, was found to be 
irrecoverably burnt and useless. Nothing was left to 
them but the little fiying-pan, the knives, which were 
lying on the grass, and which the thieves did not consider 
worth picking up, if they had seen them, and the rest of 
their provisions. 

* At any rate, we cannot be more than a couple of days' 
journey from the diggings now,' said Hugh. 

* And what are we to do when we get there ?' asked 
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Louis, gloomily. * We have no money to buy tools, no 
means of providing food. We shall starve ; if, indeed, we 
are not murdered before we arrive there by another set of 
these horrible bushrangers.' 

* Wait until we are starved, or until we are murdered, 
before you begin to howl about it,' said Hugh, philoso- 
phically. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Return to Kangaroo Castle — Alexander determines upon going in 
search of Hugh — Maggie's Distress at parting with her Brother — 
Mrs. Gay * gives way * — Plenty of Work during Alexander's 
Absence — Alexander arrives in Sydney— Seeks out Philip Marston 
— Their Inquiries — Interview with the Landlord. 

|ND all this time at Kangaroo Castle the family 
were wondering why Hugh did not return. 
They had, at the proper time, made prepara- 
tions for his reception. His room was ready 
— spick and span. Fresh flowers were placed in it every 
day by Margaret, who wished to make her brother feel 
how glad they all were to see him back again. Every 
day Alexander and she would walk out in the direction 
whence he ought to come, and look into the distance for 
him. They gave him a good many days* grace, making 
every excuse, and finding every reason why he should 
have been delayed, either in Sydney by various things, 
or upon his road. No one would hint at an accident. 
Yet, as many days passed beyond the time that Hugh 
could have been detained, Alexander and Maggie, and 
indeed all in the establishment, began to feel very anxious, 
until their anxiety could no longer be concealed. One 
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evening — a bright, warm summer evening — Alexander 
being alone with his sister, said to her, as if conscious of 
what had been all along passing in her mind, * Maggie, we 
cannot go on in this uncertainty any longer. I must go in 
search of him. If the poor boy is ill in Sydney! He 
may be. It is my fault ; I ought never to have allowed 
him to go.* 

* You did not do so willingly, dear, I know,* said Maggie. 
' You are in no degree to blame.' 

*You must take care of the house in my absence, 
Maggie. Green must sleep in-doors; and Lowman will 
always be within reach. I think there is no fear of dis- 
turbance now.* 

* Oh, I am not afraid of the blacks,' said Maggie. * I 
think they have had a lesson that will last them a long 
time. I see that you must go.' 

She tried not to say the words sadly; but her heart 
sank at the prospect of the long dreary watching until 
Alexander should return with Hugh, or with news of him. 
Then she took upon herself to go and inform Mrs. Gay 
of the unpleasant decision they had arrived at. That poor 
woman, as we know, at no time very strong-minded, was 
now more thoughtless and unrestrained in her exhibitions 
of feeling than ever. She wept and wailed over the 
necessity of Alexander leaving them ; and Maggie had 
no easy task to quiet her. Alexander's preparations took 
but little time. He would travel on horseback with no 
encumbrance but a knapsack and his gun, upon which he 
would depend for a living. He and his sister walked that 
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evening to Lowman's abode, and told him of the determi- 
nation of Alexander ; and the latter entrusted the house- 
hold to his cafe. The Stirlings had now large herds of 
cattle, and flocks of sheep, under the charge of a 
thoroughly trustworthy shepherd in the place of Duke. 
As far as Alexander's eyes could reach, the land was 
scattered with his possessions. There were acres of 
abundant com, and vast plains cleared principally by their 
hands ; and all this in the course of not many years. But 
Alexander was not thinking of his property — his flocks 
and his herds ; his heart was full of anxiety about his 
brother Hugh, and of distress at leaving his home for so 
indefinite a time. 

That night they sat up late, imprudently, perhaps. But 
I am not going to make Maggie perfect ; and prudence 
was certainly not one of her virtues. I know they set at 
nought all Hannah's wise counsels to go to bed and spare 
Mr. Alexander's strength for the morrow. 

Very early on the morrow, Margaret made her brother's 
breakfast, and stood by while Mrs. Gay and Archie cried 
at parting, and never cried at all herself. Then she 
walked with her brother some little distance on the way, 
while he led his horse by the bridle. Alfred proposed 
accompanying them ; but Maggie said, ' No, please don't, 
Alfred dear ; let me go alone with Alexander.' 

But she had nothing in the world to say to him, and 
scarcely gave any answer to his remarks. And when, with 
very glistening eyes, he kissed her, and said good-bye, 
Maggie was the more controlled of the two. 
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She watched him as long as she could see him in the 
distance, turning round every now and then in the saddle 
and waving his hand to her ; and then, when she had quite 
lost sight of him, she hid her face in her hands and sobbed. 

* Oh, if I could only have gone with him ! But he will 
never come back either. He will be lost in looking for 
Hugh. Oh, what shall I do without him also ! Such a 
long, long time before I see him again ! ' 

So she sat for more than half an hour. It was not much 
to give to regret for the brother she loved. But Margaret 
was a sensible girl. She was a woman now in age and in 
appearance. She was no longer the little, short, brown- 
faced, merry-looking girl she had been when first this story 
began. She was rather tall, very slight, and, though her 
face was still brown from living so constantly in the open 
air, it was a very pretty face. The great eyes were as soft 
and as loving as ever, and the nondescript features had re- 
fined and developed into very passable ones. After the first 
violence of her grief and regret was at an end, Margaret 
began to think over what she ought to do. The household 
had been left in her charge by her brother, and the com- 
fort of the others would depend mainly upon her. ,The 
morning was advancing. It was scarcely fair to leave 
Hannah to do everything. So she at once rose from 
where she had seated herself, and hastened to the house. 
Her trials commenced from the moment she entered it 
She was saluted immediately by Mrs. Gay. 

* Oh, Margaret, my dear ! how miserable this is ! As if 
it was not enough to have lost Hugh, but Alexander must 
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go also ! and so suddenly, that it has quite upset me. You 
don't feel these things so much as I do, Maggie j but I can 
assure you that I am imagining all sorts of horrors: I don't 
believe that either Alexander or Hugh will ever come back.' 

* It is of no use imagining evils, dear Mrs. Gay,' answered 
Maggie. * I think the best way to make the time pass 
will be to employ ourselves as much as we can. Why, I 
do believe you have not breakfasted ! ' 

* Breakfasted ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Gay. - * Is it likely I 
should care for breakfast ? I told Hannah not to trouble 
herself to prepare any.' 

* And Archie ? ' asked Maggie. * Has that poor child 
had none ? ' 

* Oh ! I have no doubt he got something,' said Mrs. 
Gay, as if the subject wearied her. 

Maggie felt almost indignant with her, and went in 
search of her little brother. On being asked, the boy said 
he had had a piece of bread and butter ; but that Hannah 
was waiting for Margaret's return, as Mrs. Gay would not 
hear of breakfast. Margaret read prayers, as was the 
custom when all were at home, and then helped Hannah 
in getting the breakfast ready. Mrs. Gay no doubt thought 
that Margaret showed very little feeling at parting with her 
brother ; but when she found that the meal was really 
ready, she managed to take a better personal part in it 
than did Maggie herself. Ever since his father's death, 
Alfred Gay had been striving earnestly to mend the faults 
which had been so unpleasant in his character; and he 
was growing into a very amiable and useful boy. Amongst 
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the things which Hugh was to have brought back with him 
from Sydney, the family expected a large supply of flamiels 
and other materials for making fresh clothes. The delay 
in getting them was producing considerable inconvenience ; 
and after breakfast was cleared away, Maggie said : 

* I think it would be a very good plan to completely 
overhaul our wardrobes. We shall have plenty of time for 
work now, and we are not likely to see them back for some 
weeks. Archie is scarcely respectable. He looks like a 
beggar boy \ and I am little better.' 

*A capital plan, my dear,' answered Hannah, approv- 
ingly. ' We can never wait until the dear boys come back, 
and all the cutting out and fitting to do after that. We 
must patch and mend for the present' 

Mrs. Gay said nothing. She was, unfortunately for 
herself, at no time fond of needlework ; but she was ready 
to help where she could. By this means, that day and 
many succeeding days passed quickly, when otherwise they 
would have dragged in a heavy and wearisome manner. 

Alexander made his journey to Sydney without misad- 
venture. He inquired at the Hartleys for news of his 
brother, but they could tell him nothing but that Hugh 
had passed on thence in safety, many many weeks ago. 
Arrived in Sydney, Alexander went at once to the house 
of Philip Marston. Of course the latter could give him no 
information whatever; for, as we know, he had been in 
the country when Hugh Stirling called upon him, and he 
had not even received the message left by him. 

* Louis Gay has disappeared in a most unaccountable 
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manner/ said Philip ; * and it was just at the same time 
that you say your brother Hugh was here. His principal 
has, I know, set all sorts of inquiries on foot about him, 
but without success. I begin to think they must have 
gone off somewhere together — to the diggings, most 
likely.' 

*You mean the gold diggings?* asked Alexander. 

* Hartley told me something about it. Surely Hugh would 
never be such a fool.' 

'Boys are generally fools,' observed Philip Marston, 
quietly. * What do you propose doing ? ' 

* Wherever he has gone, I must find him,' said Alexander. 

* I must inquire. I wonder at what place he put up when 
first he came here ? ' 

* We can easily find that out, if by no other means than 
going into every inn-yard in the town. Come along. How 
is your sister, Alexander?' 

Alexander answered him ; and they went on their voyage 
of discovery. 

By dint of perseverance, they traced Hugh to a certain 
point. Although, being an event of some weeks past, the 
landlord had almost forgotten his identity in the continual 
change of visitors, yet he remembered after a time the 
peculiarity of his having left suddenly without further 
inquiry after his effects, so that the owner of the inn had 
sold the bullocks and the van in order to pay Hugh's bill, 
which Alexander thought must have been of an extravagant 
nature to require such extensive payment, unless the land- 
lord was of a highly imaginative turn of mind, and not 
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much of an adept at figures. Alexander inquired about 
the bales of sheepskins and hides ; and the landlord 
informed him that they had been sold by Hugh himself, 
and he could refer him to the party who bought them.- 
From the inn, therefore, the two fiiends proceeded to the 
dealer, and made inquiries of him. By reference to his 
books, he showed them that he had purchased the goods, 
and also the sum of money which he had given for them. 
Alexander made no remark. Marston noticed that his 
friend turned very pale ; but he left the store without a 
word. When they were alone, Alexander said : 

* I could not have believed this of Hugh. I think I 
would almost rather have heard that he was dead.' 

* Wait a little longer,* answered Marston. * Things may 
not be so bad as they look. Hugh may have met with 
some misfortune with the money. It is very easy to get 
robbed in this villanous place.' 

* Poor boy !' said Alexander. * Yes ; you think he may 
not be to blame? I was wrong to doubt him. Where 
shall we go now, Marston ? What shall we do next ?' 

* I am thinking how we can find out further about him.' 
And Philip Marston was silent for a time ; then, as if struck 
by a sudden thought, he said, * I wonder if Walton could 
help us ? I know he will if he can. Come with me and 
let us try to find him.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Waltons — Traces of Hugh — News of the * Pride of Sydney* — Ah 
End to Hope — Long seeks an Interview with Marston — Relates 
what he knows — Alexander's Gratitude — Mrs. Walton lends 
Alexander a Book — ^A Discovery. 

HO is Walton?' asked Alexander, while on their 
way to his house. 

* He is a merchant here ; a very good 
fellow,* answered Philip; *and he knows a 
good deal about what goes on in the place. There is no 
saying, he may think of some plan for us.' 

Was it not curious that Marston should think of apply- 
ing in that quarter? You see Hugh was not going to be 
left to reap all the fruits of his folly without a helping hand 
in his trouble. 

Mr. Walton was at home, and the friends were shown 
into the drawing-room. There was a lady seated there 
whom we have met before, and to whom Philip introduced 
his friend. Waiting Mr. Walton's appearance, his wife 
talked to the two guests ; and as Alexander looked in her 
face, she seemed in a manner familiar to him. As soon as 
the gentleman of the house entered, Marston commenced 
speaking of the errand which had brought them there. 

X 
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As he spoke, Mrs. Walton listened attentively as well as 
her husband ; and when, at the end of Philip's narrative, 
Mr. Walton said, * I cannot, I am afiraid, help you to any 
information at present ; but I will make inquiries at once,' 
his wife turned attention upon herself by saying : 

* I fancy I know something about the young man you 
are speaking of.' 

* You, Letty ?' said Mr. Walton in surprise. 

* Do you remember the day we came home from Rose 
bank?' she asked. 

* Yes,' Mr. Walton answered, dubiously. 

* Do not you recollect leaving me in the coffee-room of 
the "Royal Arms" while you went to see after the carriage?* 
returned she. 

*You have an uncommonly good memory,* said her 
husband. * I think I do remember. Yes, I do ; I did 
leave you. Well?' 

* There was a young man — indeed, two young men, in 
the coffee-room. One of them was, I think, very like Mr. 
Stirling here. They said something to each other about 
the steamers, and the elder of the two left the room to 
inquire. Then my friend — for I liked the looks of the 
other boy, and made his acquaintance afterwards — leant 
his head in his hands, and I thought he was oying ; so I 
went up to him and spoke to him.' 

* Did you ? How kind of you !* answered Alexander. 
* Oh, what did he say ? Dear madam, did you learn any- 
thing from him ?' 

* He said, so far as I can recollect, that he did not 
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know what to do; that he had made a fool of himself; 
and he wished he had never come to Sydney.* 

* Poor boy ! poor boy !* said Alexander. 

* I asked him to come and see me that same evening, 
but he never came. I saw him no more. I hoped I 
might have put him in the way of something better.' 

* God bless you !' exclaimed Alexander, fervently. 
They were all silent for a few minutes, then Mr. Walton 

said : 

* I will go and inquire what ship sailed on that day, if 
we can remember the date.' 

* Of course I can,' answered Mrs. Walton. * I will 
soon find out in my pocket-book what day we left 
Rosebank.' 

'What a thing it is to have to do with a woman of 
business!' said Mr. Walton, laughing. *Now, Marston, 
you and your fMend must stop and dine with us, and 
afterwards we will go and make the proper inquiries. 
Depend upon it, we shall trace the young fellow. It is 
a curious thing that young Gay disappeared about the 
same time.' 

* I cannot help thinking that the two disappearances 
have some connection with each other,' said Philip. 

After dinner, accompanied by Mr. Walton, they pur- 
sued their worL It was soon discovered that a ship left 
for Melbourne at four o'clock on that date ; and having 
given this information, the clerk in the office paused. 

* What was the name of the ship ?* asked Mr. Walton. 

* The " Pride of Sydney," ' replied the clerk, mysteriously. 
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* You hadn't anybody on board of her, I hope, sir ?* he 
added. 

The name had seemed to strike Mr. Walton also 
unpleasantly, for he asked no further questions, and ap- 
peared to hesitate whether to go or stay ; and catching the 
eye of Philip Marston, he slightly raised his eyebrows. 

But Alexander, whose curiosity and anxiety were not to 
be easily allayed, pressed past his friends, and addressed 
the clerk himself: 

* Where could I find the owner of that ship, or the 
captain, or anybody who went with her at that time ? I 
have a great interest in the matter — a very great interest 
Can you help me in any way ?* 

* I am afraid I cannot, sir. The " Pride of Sydney," as 
these gentlemen know, went to the bottom. She never 
got to Melbourne.' 

* Did all on board of her perish ?' asked Alexander, in a 
constrained voice. 

* So far as I know, sir. I am afraid they did.' 
And Alexander left the office without further question. 
Neither Marston nor Mr. Walton knew what to do, or 

what to say to him. They fell together a little in the rear, 
and Alexander strode on in advance. 

When he came near the hotel where he had put up, 
he entered the vestibule and walked straight to his own 
room. 

* It IS of no use my attempting to speak to him,' said I 
Mr. Walton, grasping Marston's hand. * If I can be of 
any use, send to me. Good-bye.' 



^ 
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Marston followed Alexander to the room which he had 
sought, and sat down in a chair opposite to him. 

He took warning by the example of Job's fnends, and 
imitated them . in the only sensible thing which they are 
recorded to have done ; that is, he for a time did not say 
a word to his companion, for he * saw that his grief was 
great.* 

The evening was far advanced, and night came, and 
then Philip Marston compelled Alexander to lie down. 
He did not request him, or coax him, or endeavour to 
persuade him to do so ; but he commenced by insisting 
upon his doing so, and then abusing him when he 
objected. 

In the morning, when seated at their most miserable 
breakfast, — ^where Marston did not choose to notice that 
Alexander would not eat, — z, man was announced as wishing 
to see one of the two gentlemen. 

* What sort of a man ?* asked Marston. 

* Well, a sailor kind of a man. He says he sailed in the 
" Pride of Sydney," and that you was inquiring about she 
this morning.' 

* Show him up,' said Philip, 

The man was Long, who, hearing of the interest 
expressed in the * Pride of Sydney,' came good-naturedly 
to volunteer any information he could give on the subject. 

*Well?' said Philip Marston, as Long entered, and 
closed the door. 

* If you please, sir, I was aboard of the " Pride" when she 
struck, and all belonging to her perished,' said Long, feel- 
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ing that he was a centre of interest, and therefore assum- 
ing a theatrical air. 

*' All belonging to her ?' repeated Philip Marston. 

^ All, saving myself and four others, who escaped the 
fiuy of the hocean, and was flung upon a dreary sandbank, 
where we existed upon crabs, and what not' 

The descent from the sublime to the ridiculous was 
rather precipitate ; but neither of Long's hearers noticed it 
in their painful attention. 

* And these others?' said Marston. * My good fellow, tell 
me as shortly as you can if you know anything of a young 
man named Hugh Stirling.' 

* Lor' bless you, sir, he was one of them as was saved 
along with me ! ' 

* And what became of him ?' 

* We lived, as it might be, from hand to mouth, sir, for 
the space of many days, until — ' 

*What became of Hugh Stirling, eventually?' asked 
Philip Marston, impatiently. 

* Well, sir,' answered Long, * we was picked up off the 
sandbank, and taken to Melbourne.' 

* Yes ; and then ?' 

* Mr. Stirling went on to the gold diggings, as I believe. 
I came back in the next ship here.' 

* Thank you, thank you, my good fellow,' said Marston, 
rather ashamed of his impatience ; * thank you very much 
for your information;' and pressing some money into 
Long's hand, he got him out of the room as quickly as he 
could. 
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Then he looked at Alexander. The latter had not 
spoken throughout the interview with the sailor, although 
he had kept his eyes fixed upon his face. 

* It will be all right, never fear,* said Marston ; * we shall 
soon find him.' 

* God is very good,' said Alexander, reverently ; and he 
bent his head on his hands, and thanked his Maker for the 
good news they had heard. 

Marston went to inquire about the ships. One would 
not leave for Melbourne until the day after the morrow. 
It seemed a long time to wait ; but the time had to be gone 
through patiently. One of Alexander's first acts was to 
call on Mr. Walton again, and inform him of the tidings 
which had been brought them. Philip Marston had deter- 
mined upon accompanying his friend. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walton, during the two days preceding Alexander's 
departure. They almost kept him at their house, in 
order to try and make the time pass less wearily until 
he could be in action again. 

On the morning before leaving for Melbourne, Alexander 
took up firom the drawing-rootn table a book belonging to 
Mrs. Walton. 

As he glanced through its pages, he made several 
remarks about its contents, and his hostess observed : 

* It is very amusing; I think you would like it. I will 
lend it to you to read on your voyage to Melbourne ; for 
I dare say you will find very little to do on board. But 
you must mind and not lose it. It is a book I have had 
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ever since I was quite a girl — given me by my poor brother, 
whom I have lost Don't lose it, whatever you do.' 

* No,' said Alexander. * You are very kind, Mrs. Walton ; 
but I will not borrow a book which you value so much. I 
will hope to read it some other day.' 

* You can address it to me, and send it me back by the 
captain of the ship. He knows me. Yes, take it,' uiged 
Mrs. Walton. * I am not at all afraid of your losing it, 
Mr. Stirlmg.' 

Alexander put the book, which was not a large one, in 
his pocket, and shortly afterwards took his leave. 

That day he and Philip Marston left Sydney. 

Not for two or three days did Alexander think of Mrs. 
Walton's book, which he had in his pocket. Then, when 
he took it up, before commencing to read it, he looked at 
the fly-leaf, then uttered such an exclamation of surprise, 
that Philip, who was also on deck, stopped in his walk, 
and said : 

* Hallo ! what is the matter ?' 

* Look here I' said Alexander, holding out towards him 
the open book, and pointing to the inscription. There 
was written in it, *Letitia Fleming, from her brother 
Mark.' 

' Well,* answered Marston coolly, * I suppose Fleming 
was Mrs, Walton's maiden name ; indeed, I know it was. 
Ladies usually change their names when they marry, don't 
they ?' 

' Oh, I forgot,' said Alexander. * You don't know any- 
thing about it; but, my dear Marston, I really believe 
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that Mrs. Walton is Lowman's sister. I thought she re- 
minded me of some one I had seen.* 

* I don't see that at all/ said Marston, looking puzzled, 
* seeing we have just found that her name was Fleming.' 

* But so was his,' said Alexander. * There, sit down my 
good fellow, and I will tell you all about it. I only hope 
we may be right.' 

Philip Marston sat down by Alexander's side, and 
listened, with growing interest, to the history that Low- 
man had told his friend. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Bendigo — Camp Fires, and cooking Supper — Atkins's Tent — ^Arrival 
of Hugh and Louis — Hospitality of the Diggers — ^The next Morning 
— Hugh's Determination to work — His new Friend Atkins — Louis 
is also set to Work, very unwillingly. 

T was drawing towards night at Bendigo; the 
diggers had ceased from work ; the camp fires 
were burning at distances, and ever3rthing was 
in preparation for supper. There was a per- 
vading smell of hot fried mutton in the air, mixed with a 
sweet scent of burning wood. Some of the men with their 
great brawny bare arms were mixing up flour and water 
for dampers, some were cutting fresh steaks, some pre- 
paring tea, and others, less abstemious, stronger stuflf to 
drink. Most of them were merry — laughing, joking, 
chattering over their emplo)anents ; the flickering flames 
of the fires catching their bronzed and hairy faces, and 
lighting up their picturesque dresses, their thick leather 
breeches splashed with clay, their coloured flannel shirts, 
and tangled uncombed hair ; or glinting on the iron tools 
which here and there were placed in piles against the 
canvas tent, or against the rude hut of green boughs which 
belonged to the next door neighbours. Occasionally a gust 
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of wind would cotne through some hole at the back of the 
tent, blowing a cloud of dust into the faces of the men, 
and scattering the ashes of the fire, which would elicit from 
one of the party an exclamation which cannot be written 
down. But their very oaths were uttered more in thought- 
lessness than of purpose, and invariably in good humour. 
Probably the day had been a good one, so far as work for 
gold went, for all the party seemed in very high spirits. 
When the mutton and the dampers had been consumed, 
the fire replenished with wood, and the tobacco pipes 
lighted, one of the party in front of the canvas tent struck 
up a song. It was a vulgar song — 2, roaring, half tipsy kind 
of melody that one would have supposed would just suit the 
company for whose amusement it was intended ; but the 
singer, after he had given a few staves, was rudely inter- 
rupted with : 

* Shut up you ; we don't want none of your common 
things. Here Bill, here; he'll give us a song. Bill knows 
how to sing, does Bill. Come, strike up ; give us some- 
thing like singing.' 

Bill, thus requested, nothing loth, cleared his voice and 
commenced — 

What song do you think ? — Bill was a great rough fellow, 
who looked as if he had not a bit of sentiment in his whole 
composition, — 'Annie Laurie.' And the others listened to 
him with the greatest attention ; and at the conclusion of 
the shake which Bill gave upon the word * douii' in the last 
verse, they boisterously applauded. At this juncture, two 
strangers drew near, and stood looking at the merry party 
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seated round the fire. They were pale and dirty-looking and 
wo-begone. Their hungry eyes watched the remnants of 
the supper which had been thrown on one side, and they 
shivered more from exhaustion and hunger than from 
cold. 

How long they had thus stood, none of the party knew, 
for their figures were shrouded in the darkness. When 
they were perceived by one of the men, he at once called 
out: 

* Hallo, you 1 what do you want ? Where do you come 
from ? What are you prowling about here for ?' 

One of the new-comers drew farther back into the shade 
as the man spoke; while the other immediately came 
forward and answered him. 

* We have only just arrived here ; we have been robbed 
by bushrangers, and for the last three days have had 
nothing to eat.' 

* You are new chums, then ?* said one of the men. 
Hugh — for of course it was he — ^answered in the afc- 

mative. 

* Well, I never !* resumed the man at the fire ; *and you 
look like it every bit too. You must be precious hungry. 
Here, sit down and peg away.* And immediately two or 
three dampers were offered to the strangers; and Bill 
reached a great piece of raw meat, and placed it on the fiire 
to dress. 

In all their roughness and outward disregard of decency, 
these men still kept the kind hearts of Englishmen, and 
were ready immediately to play the part of the good 
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Samaritan to those two poor travellers who had fallen 
amongst thieves. 

From that moment, the foremost speaker who had 
addressed the strangers, became their principal friend. 
His name was Atkins. He appeared to take the lead 
amongst his companions. Perhaps because the tent was 
his property principally 3 or perhaps he had been the first 
discoverer of the gold spot they were working. 

When the two famished strangers had eaten ravenously 
what was set before them, Atkins, without further question, 
bade them lie down and sleep, — ^the which they were by 
no means unwilling to do. Of course they had not any 
blankets, for these also had been taken by the bushrangers ; 
so they were placed by their new fiiend as near as possible 
to the fire ; and one or other of the men, as they woke 
during the night, good-naturedly roused himself to heap on 
more fagots, and to keep up the blaze, while Hugh and 
Louis slept like two dead men. 

It was early in the morning when all the neighbourhood 
was astir. Men were passing fi*om all quarters to their own 
particular holes, with spades and pick-axes upon their 
shoulders, and clothes covered with clay. Some of them 
were so bespattered with clay, that it was almost ludicrous. 
Their thick boots were coated with it, so that they seemed 
to have but little shape left. Their leather breeches, or 
leggings, were as if made of plaster. Many of them had 
clay-coloured faces and beards, and clay-sprinkled heads — 
washing not being considered a necessary luxury in those 
districts. One or two dogs went also to their diggings. 
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likewise very profusely covered with clay. As a good- 
tempered-looking sailor passed the tent, carrying his tools, 
as if they were so many straws for weight, over his shoulder, 
he paused on catching sight of Hugh and Louis, and 
shouted out to Atkins : 

* Hollo, mate ! New chums, are they ? Where did 
you pick 'em up ? Hailed from Gravesend last, I should 
opine.' At which inunense joke everybody roared with 
laughter. 

But Hugh was not content with being looked upon and 
treated as a resuscitated corpse. He came forward to 
Atkins after breakfast, and said : 

* Now, what shall I do ? I cannot Hve upon you. I 
want to work. I came here for the pmrpose of working.' 

* Well,' said Atkins, meditatively, * that all sounds very 
well J but, somehow, you don't look made for much of this 
sort of work. You're a gentleman, I guess ? ' 

* That's no reason why I should not work like a man,' 
observed Hugh. 

- * Look at that ! * said the man, spreading out a. hand as 
large as an ordinary hand and a half, the colour of brown 
paper, and covered with hair. 

Hugh looked at it, but did not seem much impressed. 

* Now, let's see youm,' said Atkins. 

' Mine has done plenty of hard work, at any rate,' said 
Hugh, holding out his long thin hand, and feeling half- 
ashamed that it was not clumsier. 

*Well, young gentleman,' resumed Atkins, *this 'ere 
'and of mine, which aint noways a lady's 'and to look at. 
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was blistered all to nothing when I j&rst took to digging. 
I had to knock oflf work for a bit.' 

* I came here to work,* said Hugh, ' and work I will, so 
long as I can. Now, I want you to set me in the way 
of it' 

* I admire your sperrit,' said Atkins. Then, after a pause, 
he added : * You aint got no money, I suppose ? ' 

'Not a farthing. Those rascals took everything from 
me. This is all I have left in the world, and I wish, if it 
is of any use to you, you would take it,' and Hugh held 
out to Atkins the knife which he wore in his girdle. 

* No, I won't,' said the man. ' It /J a jolly one, though 
— uncommon jolly. No, young man, keep it. But now, 
about work. You can't take a digging without a licence, 
you know.' 

' A licence ! ' exclaimed Hugh. * I never heard of that 
before. May I not go and dig anywhere I like ? ' 

* You must get a licence from the Commissioners,' 
said Atkins. * Well, I'll manage that for you, at any rate.' 

' But I have not tools,' said Hugh, despondingly. * I 
intended to have bought some when I arrived here.' 

*A11 right as to that,' said Atkins. 'I can loan you 
tools. I have some that were left by an old chum.' 

'And he,* said Hugh, indicating Louis Gay, who 
sat at the entrance of the tent in an utterly dispirited 
way. 

* Him ! ' said Atkins, with supreme contempt in his 
tone, and disregard of Murray ; * what made you bring 
along with you such a pitiful crittur as him ? He aint of 
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no good to nobody. Better have left him at home tied to 
his mammy's apron-strings.' 

' But he cannot live upon you, Atkins. He must do 
something,' said Hugh. 

* Well, ril find some'at for him to do,' answered Atkins ; 
and going up to where Louis sat, he addressed him. 

' Here, you ! you aint agoing to sit here a-whimpering 
all day, I suppose. If you eats, you must work ; so turn to 
and fetch wood fi'om out yonder, will ye? Here's a hatchet 
And when you've done that, fetch us some more water, 
and fill all these here cans. It's bothering work to have 
to do it when we come home knocked up with digging.' 

Louis looked as if he would have disputed Atkins's 
orders had he dared; but as he did not dare, he took 
the hatchet without a word, and moved off slowly and 
sulkily in the direction pointed out. 

Atkins took Hugh with him, in order that he might see 
their manner of work. 

Was it strange that this man, whose acquaintance was 
made for the first time, should make such a distinction 
between the two strangers? It was so invariably with 
Hugh Stirling. He made his way wherever he went, by 
his frank, unaffected, manly manners. Louis was a prig, 
and a self-sufficient coward ; and these qualities followed 
him into every position in which he was placed. A man's, 
or a woman's, manners are the great passport to him, or 
otherwise, through life ; and manners, you know, are 
acquired and formed in early youth. Now, the very 
essence of good manners is unconsciousness of self. A 
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self-conceited boy or girl is always disagreeable ; a timid, 
cowardly boy is despised j a rude, or greedy, or lazy boy 
or girl gets snubbed on all sides \ and every one of these 
qualities proceeds from selfishness. And so it is with all 
those characteristics in men and women ; for if we, as 
children, do not endeavour to forget ourselves, we shall 
not learn to do so when we are grown up \ and the slight 
rebuffs we meet with when we are young, will be very 
great rebuffs when we are thrown in contact with the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Hugh goes to work on his own Account — Disappointment — Death 
of Atkins — A Funeral at the Diggings. 

|0 Louis Gay was turned literally into a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water. Not that I 
mean to say that there was any disgrace in 
these employments themselves, — for there is 
no disgrace in any honest work ; disgrace lies in idleness, 
— but Louis found a humiliation in it. He was very vain of 
himself, and he in his heart despised Atkins and the rest 
of the gang, for whom he had to act as a servant More- 
over, he began to hate Hugh for having attained a better 
position than himself. 

On the following day, Atkins having procured his 
licence, Hugh set to work on his own account He was 
shown a spot where to commence digging, and, seizing his 
spade, he began digging with a will. All the morning he 
dug. The ground, which was composed almost entirely 
of thick obstinate clay, was very heavy, and it was hard 
work ; but Hugh had expected to have to work hard, and 
he went on. After all the best hours of the morning had 
been passed, and Hugh was in a hole of his own n^^king, 
up to the shoulders, suddenly the ground under him 
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became wet ; one of the numerous underground springs 
had been dug into, and the hole rapidly filled with water. 
In a very uncomfortable condition Hugh scrambled out of 
the hole, looking very like one of the men he had seen 
pass the tent in the morning. As he stood looking hope- 
lessly into the pit he had dug, Atkins came up to him. 

* Dinner-time,* said he, ' and I am up for my dinner for 
one. Well, what luck ?' 

* None at all,' answered Hugh. * Look at that pit. I 
can't go on digging, for the water; and all my work is 
lost j and I have done nothing to the purpose the whole 
morning.' 

* Ah, that's what we all have to contend with,' answered 
Atkins. *That water plays the mischief with our pits. 
Well, there's, one good thing, — we sha'n't try that spot 
again ; so there's time saved. You shall go elsewhere 
after dinner.' 

After dinner, Hugh met with better luck; and he 
returned to the tent at night in good spirits, feeling as if 
he had done something in return for the kindness and 
hospitality of his host. 

Thus many days passed in hard work, with sometimes 
more, sometimes less success; — ^in hard, contented work by 
Hugh; and in discontented, unwilling submission by Louis. 

Things might have gone on thus for an indefinite time, 
had not a violent change of circumstances occurred. 

Atkins had been for many days working at a hole, 
which had now assumed such dimensions that he had 
some difficulty in getting in and out of it. The labour. 
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however, was well paid by the quantity of gold that he 
found. As was universally the case about there, the soil 
where he dug was of thick heavy clay. Towards the top 
of the pit, the clay, having drained off any moisture which 
it might have contained, had cracked into blocks, and the 
fissures were day by day widening apart. 

One morning Atkins had not appeared to be in his usual 
spirits. These things are remembered afterwards if any- 
thing unusual takes place, when we should not notice them 
if all went smoothly. As the party took their way to the 
pits, Atkins drew near to Hugh, and walked by his side. 
He was silent for the first part of the way ; but just as they 
came within sight of the gold diggings, he said : 

' You are a gentleman, and have been well taught, may 
be ; do you think, now, that Gk)d Almighty can give a 
thought to such fellows as me ?' 

Hugh felt very much surprised at the man's question, 
and half ashamed at being himself appealed to on such a 
subject, — he, who had hardly given a thought to God for 
so many months past. Still, he had been well taught, and 
at least mentally, and by rote, he knew what was true ; and 
when Atkins looked to him for an answer, he said : * The 
Bible says He does, and we know that the Bible is true.' 

^ What does the Bible say ?' asked Atkins. ' I was never 
much of a scholar, and I have forgotten it all now. There's 
no fellow such as me in the Bible, Fm sure.' 

* The Bible says, that God cares even for the sparrows, 
and that we are worth a great deal more than they,' said 
Hugh, shyly. 
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^ Ah ! but the sparrows don't cuss, and swear, and thieve, 
and all that, like as we do,' said Atkins, musingly. ' I wish 
now as I had been a better man.' 

What induced Hugh Stirling to say what he did in 
answer ? Had he been asked himself, he could not have 
given a reason. It seemed to him as if it was another 
mind speaking with his voice in the words : 

* Jesus Christ died to save wicked men such as you and 
me.' 

Atkins looked round full in his companion's face and 
stared, and slowly repeated what Hugh had said, word for 
word ; then, seeing he had arrived at his working spot, he 
unshouldered his tools, and presently disappeared from 
the surface of the earth. The dinner hour arrived ; but 
Atkins did not call for Hugh, who went on working,' 
thinking that his appetite sounded a false alarm, and that 
he had forestalled the time. But in another half hour he 
heard the men returning with heavy treads from their 
various quarters ; and Hugh, clambering out of his pit, 
asked if it was not time to go home. 

*Why, there you are,' said one of the men; 'we have 
been wondering why Tom Atkins did not hail us. He 
must be very much taken up with his find of this morning 
to have forgotten his grub. It's past one o'clock, and I 
for one can't go on any longer on an empty inside.' 

They all walked together to Atkins' pit ; but saw nothing 
of Atkins. Hugh ran to the edge and looked over. The 
dry cracked walls of clay which had hung over the entrance 
of the hole had given way and fallen in, smothering the 
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digger under them. There lay Atkins^ motionless, lifdess, 
at the bottom ; his head and face covered with the debris 
of the clay. 

None of those present spoke or exclaimed. Englishmen 
do not when it is a time for action ; but Hugh and another 
jumped down into the pit, and lifted the helpless corpse 
from the ground. In silence they hoisted him on their 
shoulders, and in silence carried him to the tent; and 
when they had laid him down upon the ground, they stood 
and looked at him, and the first who spoke was Bill the 
singer : 

'Do you think he's quite dead? Don't you think as 
an3rthing can be done for hun ? Shall I run to the store 
for a drop of spirits ? Oh, if we only had a doctor now !' 

'A dozen doctors could not do him any good,' said 
Hugh. ' He has been dead for hours ; see, his limbs are 
stiff.' 

The men stood round looking at their late companion ; 
then one by one they tinned away and began preparations 
for their dinner. Hugh did not feel inclined to eat ; but 
of late he had commenced a common-sense line of action, 
and it occurred to him that he could do his fiiend Atkins 
no good by standing and looking at him, and he might do 
himself a great deal of harm by neglecting his health ; so, 
looking about, and discovering nothing more appropriate, 
he covered the face of Atkins with two or three green 
boughs, and then joined the rest of the men. 

' I si^)pose we had best divide his gold amongst the lot 
of us,' said one, taking a practical view of the subject. 
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The rest agreed ; and as Hugh knew nothing of Atkins 
or his claims, he made no objection. It seemed that 
the dead man had collected a large store, and was pur- 
posing going home before long. Hugh simply suggested 
that Atkins should be buried before any division of his 
property was made ; and to this the others readily agreed. 
On the evening of the following day, the whole party, and 
muny besides who did not belong to the gang, but who 
had been acquainted with the deceased, walked to the 
spot which had been agreed upon as a grave, and there 
mutually dug the hole which was to receive their late 
companion. They had been unable to make a coffin for 
him ; but they had begged at the Commissioners' store for 
an empty deal box, which had been readily given; and 
having made Atkins as neat and clean as care could make 
him, thby carried him to his grave. None present could 
remember or could improvise a prayer, with the exception 
of Hugh Stirling, who repeated over the grave a few words 
of Scripture which he recollected from the Burial Service, 
and then a short prayer, followed by the Lord's Prayer, in 
which all present joined. Then a mound was raised over 
the remains of poor Atkins, and the mound was covered 
with green boughs from the trees ; and having done all 
they could for their dead friend, the poor fellows looked 
for a few moments at the spot, and moved slowly away. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Dull Weary Work — The Party Decreases — Hugh is taken with Fever 
— His Delirious Ravings — Bill the Singer comes out in the new 
Character of Sick Nurse. 

HE death of Atkins seemed to make a break- 
up in the camp. After the division of the 
dead man's gold, — ^which was certainly some- 
thing considerable, and which was very equally 
separated, — one by one, the others wandered towards home, 
until only Hugh, and Louis, and Bill the singer remained, 
with the reversionary interest of the tent and many of the 
tools. Louis had taken to digging in an intermittent sort 
of way ; but as yet most of the gains of both of them had 
found their way to the store in exchange for necessary 
provisions. 

It was dull, dreary work at best, — ^a great contrast to the 
paradisaical visions they had formed of the gold diggings 
before they arrived there. Nothing but hard work, dust, 
and clay ; and when by chance there came a shower of 
rain, the dust turned into mud, and the clay became im- 
manageable. It was the same routine day after day, — 
digging, digging, until they were almost exhausted ; return- 
ing to the tent to light the fire, cook steaks, and make 
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dampers \ then to sleep as hard as possible until day- 
break woke them, and begin digging again, after having 
eaten more mutton steaks and dampers. 

One evening, on returning from work, Hugh did not feel 
well. His head had turned giddy, and had burned for 
some hours past; but he had continued work and said 
nothing about it. When he came into the tent, instead 
of eating his supper, he threw himself, face downwards, on 
the ground. 

* Why, whaf s up ?' said Bill the singer. ' Aint you up 
for your supper ?' 

Hugh did not answer ; he felt as if it was too great an 
effort even to speak ; and Bill left him to himself, remark- 
ing to Louis Gay : 

' He's in for fever, I'm thinking. A man don't shirk his 
supper for nothing.' 

The night proved that Bill's prophecy was right. Hugh 
was taken with fever, from the constant exposure to 
weather, and from standing in the wet clay, and overwork. 
It was a very usual consequence of gold digging. Bill 
knew but little of medicine ; but he had an idea that he 
knew a great deal. His grand remedies were castor oil 
and mutton broth. He went at once to the store for the 
former ; but fortimately, perhaps, for Hugh, they had not 
any there to give him : so nothing was left him but his 
next favourite, mutton broth, which was easily procurable. 
Bill made it with the greatest care, peppering and salting 
it, and skimming oflf the fat; and then, when, as he ex- 
pressed it, he * drew oflf' the first drop, and carriefd it to 
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Hugh with a great deal of blowing, and a great many 
tastings on the way, he was lamentably disappointed that 
his patient would not even look at it It had to be set 
aside until a more favourable opportunity; and Bill sat 
down to regret that he had been unable to procure the 
castor oil as a beginning of his treatment 

Hugh was in great pain in his head and his chest, and 
wished only to be left alone. The very sight of poor Bill 
sitting patiently there, and staring at him, seemed to 
increase his discomfort, especially as Bill solaced his own 
dulness by occasional exclamations of *Ah dear!' and 
making melancholy sounds, something like those you 
would make to a horse, only without any life in them. 

All day Hugh lay there without any change ; and kind- 
hearted Bill sat by him, looking at him, and never dream- 
ing of leaving the tent to go to his work. 

At night Hugh became delirious, and dreamt and talked 
of all sorts of things, which, in his hours of health, he had 
of late seldom thought of :— rHe was once more a child at 
his father's house, and once more repeated his hymns and 
verses from the Bible to his mother. He went over again 
the time when his father died, and wept, and held out his 
hands to Bill, declaring that he would endeavour to be all 
in future that a boy ought to be. 

Louis Gay, who had been out working all day, and had 
returned tired in the evening, sat at the farther end of the 
tent in silence. 

Then Hugh would be quiet for a time, until he recom- 
menced talking, — this time of all their doings at Kangaroo 
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Castle, addressing Mr. Gay, and Alexander, and Maggie, 
each in turn, and holding, apparently, long arguments 
with them ; for he would contradict and reply, as if he 
received answers from them. 

There was no sleep for either Bill or Louis, — a hardship 
to which the former submitted good-temperedly enough, 
but which set Louis grumbling, and saying it was * a beastly 
shame,* as if poor Hugh could help being ill ; at which 
Bill suggested that Louis should carry himself outside the 
tent ; * and,' he added, * a good riddance too, for I'm sure 
it gives me the megrims to look at your sour face.' 

So, you see, Louis did not appear to be a favourite with 
anybody. 

But Louis had too much regard for his own comfort to 
turn out of the shelter of the tent ; and rolling himself up 
in the warmest comer, he tried to shut out the sounds of 
Hugh's voice. But he could not do that, for people, when 
delirious, raise their voices to such a high pitch ; and Hugh's 
words would find their way to Louis, and he could not shut 
them out. 

It did not matter so much as long as Hugh talked of 
events and circumstances in his past life only ; but when 
it came to personal feeling, Louis was made uncomfortable. 

* I know that,' said Hugh, * I have never been the kind 
of fellow I ought to have been. It is not for want of 
being taught better ; but I have left off for a long time 
caring about anything good. I have not prayed, or cared 
to read the Bible, or ever thought about God. I wish I 
had never met with Louis Gay. If I had gone home from 
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Sydney, then it would have been better. No 1 he had 
nothing to do with my losing the money ; but I lost it 
when with his acquaintances.' 

I^ouis placed his hands before his ears, and tried not to 
hear. 

' I think it was a great mistake going to the gold dig- 
gings. I shotdd not have gone, but for being in that fix 
with regard to Louis Gay. I grew more careless than ever 
while there. Why, we used to work Sundays all the same 
as other days'; we made no diflference. It was nothing 
but dig, dig, dig always for gold ; and never a soul said a 
word about anything better. Poor Atkins ! He remem- 
bered it just at the last. I might have stopped then. It 
was a warning to me. I did not feel comfortable for two 
or three days after we buried him, and I had to repeat a 
prayer, which I was half afraid to say ; but I worked it off 
again.' 

* Oh, come ! I can't stand this,' said Louis. * I don't 
like it.' 

* Then you had best lump it,' answered Bill, politely. 
' They alius talks like this when they're took in the fever,' 
continued he, looking at Hugh. * Poor young chap I he 
had best not have come to the diggin's, as he says.' 

Then Hugh, in his delirium, losing even the conscious- 
ness of his own identity, through perhaps dimly catching 
the meaning of Bill's concluding words, pathetically said : 

* He died out beyond there, at Bendigo. He died of 
fever. You will not find his grave probably, for they bury 
them anyhow. They cannot mark the places.' What dis- 
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tressed him more than anythmg, was that he could send no 
tidings to his brother, or his sister ; and they never learnt 
what had become of him. 

* Yes they shall ! Yes they shall, my lad, if I go every 
step of the way myself ! ' said honest Bill, doubling his 
knuckles into his eyes. ' I don't like to see a fine young 
chap like this here dying without help. I'll be hanged it 
I do ; and I won't leave him till he is better, or till I've 
buried him. Oh, if I only could have managed to get 
the castor oil ! ' 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Hugh gets better; — Bill the Singer proposes going Home — Hugh is 
left to himself— Hugh comes to his right Mind. 

|S the fever, after many days, subsided, Hugh's 
senses returned. On^e morning he opened his 
eyes intelligently, looked at Bill the singer, and 
said : 

* Have I been ill ? ' 

* I should just suppose you had,' Bill answered ; ' and 
precious ill too. Why, you have been as nigh Death's 
door as ever I see a fellow.' 

Hugh closed his eyes and said no more. It struck Bill 
that now was the time for the mutton broth ; and leaving 
the side of the patient, he was soon busy in preparing once 
more his favourite concoction. This time he had the 
gratification of seeing Hugh eat it, and he augured thence- 
forth that his recovery was certain. 

During all the time, Louis Gay had taken no active part 
in attending to Hugh. He had gone each day to his 
digging at the pits, leaving his friend to the care of Bill 
I think he had not yet recovered the jealousy which had 
been raised in his mind by the much better reception 
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Hugh Stirling had met with amongst the diggers than 
himself. 

Hugh had long time for reflection as he slowly regained 
strength. He was fearfully reduced and weak ; and when 
he crawled to the door of the tent, and sat in the open 
air, he looked like some moving skeleton, or some re- 
suscitated corpse. A few days after he had progressed 
thus far towards recovery, Bill the singer observed to him, 
as he returned from an absence in search of wood and 
to fetch water, ' I think, as you are getting round so nicely 
now, my boy, that I shall think of jogging towards home.' 

A thought struck Hugh, and he said, * I believe, Bill, 
you good-hearted fellow, that you, have been staying here 
all this time only on my account !' 

* Perhaps I haven't, and perhaps I have,' answered Bill. 
* Leastways I never said I begrudged the delay ; so you 
hold hard about that matter.' 

Hugh's eyes filled with tears. He was very weak ; and 
the least emotion upset him. He held out his hand to 
Bill, and said, * God bless you !' 

* Well, well,' said Bill, ' you may say that if you will, for 
it won't do me no harm. - But I wanted to say that I think 
I should like to be moving, if so be you can rub on 
now without me.' 

* Yes, yes,' said Hugh, * go by all means. I only hope 
I may be able to follow you before very long.' 

So Bill settled to go as soon as he could. From that 
moment he commenced putting his things together,, and 
storing away safely his gains. While doing so, he said to 
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Hugh, * If you think you'll want any of this here, say the 
word before I go. You mayn't be able to work again for 
a bit, you know.' 

' I shall never dig gold again if I can help it,' said Hugh. 

'Well, I don't know what you may have,' said Bill; 
* but you had best take some of this. Things is dear, as 
you know, and you'll have to pay your way home again, 
when you are strong enough.' 

* Oh, I have plenty for that,' said Hugh. * I hope I 
may be able to start before very long. You may be sure 
I won't stay here any longer than I can help.' 

Bill said good-bye, and left ; and Hugh felt very lonely 
without him. Hour after hour he had nothing to do but 
to sit in the tent door, excepting when he became ex- 
hausted, and lay down for a change. Louis was but a 
dull companion at best. The rains were beginning to fall 
now more frequently, and the weather was not any longer 
so warm as it had been. The diggings became more and 
more empty of Hugh's acquaintances; and he saw only 
strange faces now passing his tent. 

He could not go himself to the store for flour, and 
mutton, and provisions; Louis was obliged to do that. 
Neither could Hugh fetch anything for himself, excepting 
from a very short distance. 

Louis was perpetually complaining of his ill luck. But 
Hugh was not at all aware what he really had made while 
at the diggings. 

All this time, as I have said, Hugh had great leisure to 
think. He could not put thought away from him. The 
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whole mistake of his past life was always before him. He, 
who had had such great advantages of education and of 
example, had thrown them all away. He, who had ex- 
perienced such signal providences and deliverances from 
evil, had shut his eyes to the God whose hand had been 
over him. His great ingratitude oppressed him always 
now. The waste and misuse of all those years in which 
he might have served God, weighed upon, his heart Hugh 
had always been downright and hearty. There had never 
been anything like shuffling and weakness of purpose in 
him j and his repentance, too, was hearty and downright. 
Humbly and sincerely he begged pardon of his heavenly 
Father for his past sins, and errors, and blindness ; and 
entreated help for the future, to live a Christian life. He 
had found at the gold diggings a greater treasure than any 
amount of the precious metal could have brought him ; 
for he had discovered the true riches. How often, in his 
solitude, did Hugh wish that he had, in all his prepara- 
tions for a sojourn in this strange land, thought of bringing 
with him a Bible 1 He had to trust to his memory for all 
he could learn of that ; and many of his solitary hours were 
spent in striving to recall to mind the dim and discon- 
nected sentences and scraps of Scripture which once in 
his childhood he had learnt, or to which he had in later 
years listened with such indifference. 

There were many such relating to the anger of God 
against those who neglect Him, and turn a deaf ear to 
His call, which would haunt him for hours and make 
him miserable, until he could remember some verse which 
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told of the pity of Christ, and the fatherly mercy of God 
through Him. It was a miserable struggle, but one which 
never faded from the mind of Hugh Stirling in all his after 
life ; and, in spite of his bodily weakness and pain, his 
distance from home and all beloved, his difficulties, and 
his blank uncertain prospects, some of the hours he spent 
in that old crazy tent, far away at the Diggings of Bendigo, 
were the happiest he had ever known. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Alexander and Marston arrive in Melboume — State of Confusion 
there — Uninviting Dinner — Accommodation for the Night — Too 
many in one Room — They leave Melboume the next Morning. 

ILEXANDER STIRLING and his friend Mar^ 
ston arrived in Hobson's Bay in safety. Their 
voyage had been very uncomfortable ; but 
they were so carried on by the anxiety of the 
search for Hugh, that they cared nothing for such incon- 
veniences. Hobson's Bay seemed some way from Mel- 
boume ; but not a step nearer would the captain of the 
ship move. They were struck with the crowded state of 
the harbour, looking like a great deal of business ; but this 
was but an empty appearance, for most of the ships and 
small vessels, on a nearer inspection, seemed to be de- 
serted. It was a melancholy-looking harbour in conse- 
quence. There was a number of boats ready to take 
passengers from the newly-arrived ship to the port, and 
into one of these Alexander and Philip got, together with 
their traps. On landing at the quay, — ^that same quay 
where Hugh and Louis had slept while at Melboume, — 
the confusion was greater than can be described. Every- 
body had been landed at once, pell-mell ; everybody was 
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asking questions, to which nobody gave answers ; no one 
knew which way to go, or where to find an inn, or even 
how to get into the town, except by following their noses. 
And perhaps they had best have avoided those particular 
spots where their olfactory nerves most plainly led them, 
for Melbourne was not a very sweet place at that time. 
Some rain had lately fallen, turning the abundant dust, 
which had lately amounted to an almost intolerable 
nuisance, into an adhesive mud. 

* This is cheerful,* observed Philip Marston, as they 
stood with their feet in the mud, and their possessions 
cast on the ground beside them. ' What shall we do next ? 
I vote we explore that most uninviting little filthy street 
yonder ; it must lead somewhere.' 

They took up their traps, and went in search of an inn. 
They came to many, but each seemed dirtier than the 
last ; and every one there appeared too much occupied to 
answer any question, or to attend to their wants. So they 
walked into one of the public rooms of a house which 
appeared a degree less filthy than the rest, and found 
themselves at once amongst a crowd of some dozens of 
men, all eager for refreshment. After a short while, food 
was brought in : disgusting, coarse joints were thrown upon 
the table anyhow, without a table-cloth, and with smeared 
plates, half washed from the last time of using, and with 
dirty knives and forks. But the company assembled could 
not afford to be over-particular. They pulled the joints 
from one side of the table to the other, hacked off anyhow 
great misshapen lumps of meat, and consumed them rapidly. 
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*I cannot eat that disgusting stufFT said Alexander. 
* Do let us try and procure something less offensive at 
some shop or other.' 

They went to the bar and stated their intention ; but 
found they had to pay for their dinner all the same, not- 
withstanding they had not touched it Then they went 
in search of something which at least looked cleaner than 
what had been set before them. 

The next thing to be done was to find lodgings for the 
night It was useless attempting anything of the kind at 
an inn. There the people were crowded three in a bed. 
House after house did Marston and Alexander inquire at ; 
and at length, as night was closing in, they met with an 
obliging landlord, who said that he would manage to make 
room for them. 

By this time they were both so tired with wandering 
about the whole day, that they gladly thanked the man, 
without waiting to inquire what sort of room he could 
give them. Entering, they were shown into an apartment, 
already occupied by more than two dozen men, who had 
been * made room for.' The chamber was filled with 
rickety wooden stretchers, without any accommodation in 
the way of clothing. The floor was filthy with the prints 
of the muddy boots which had passed over it The door 
of the room would not shut ; and the whole place smelt 
horridly of spirits and stale tobacco. Many of the occu- 
pants were already in bed, and loudly snoring, to intimate 
to the rest that they had forgotten their difficulties, at least 
for the present. Others were seated on the edge of their 
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stretchers, coolly drawing off their heavy boots, with pipes 
still in their mouths, or talking together in groups of two or 
three. Alexander and Marston were obliged to make the 
best of it: wrapping themselves in their own blankets, 
which at least for the present were clean, and making 
their knapsacks serve for pillows, they lay down on the 
miserable stretchers, which rocked and creaked under 
them, threatening to collapse with their weight. 

But dirty as the whole arrangements appeared, the ap- 
parent dirt was not the worst part of them. No sooner 
had the tired travellers lain down, and commenced hoping 
to get a little sleep, than the inveterate enemies of sleep, 
the fleas, commenced their night's amusement. They did 
not come singly, or in paurs, or even by dozens ; but tens 
of thousands, apparently, hopped, and skipped, and made 
merry at the expense of the wretched victims they attacked. 

It was nothing but tossing about, and grumbling and 
complaining, until the fleas' annoyance gave way to some- 
thing even worse. The one candle, which had served as 
illumination to the whole apartment, suddenly flickered, 
sunk, and then extinguished itself, leaving nothing but a 
refreshing scent behind it, and then began the revels of 
the rats. How they scampered, and ran, and cut capers 
about the floor, up and down the walls, through the rafters, 
over the beds, and even the faces of the would-be sleepers ! 
In vain Marston and Alexander tried to frighten them 
away; in vain they covered up their faces to stifling in the 
blankets ; they could feel their horrible little feet running 
over their eyes and noses still the same. Sometimes they 
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would leap from a height, or let themselves drop, so as to 
startle one of the men to such a degree, that he would 
jump out of bed and almost scream, especially if half-asleep. 
Their nervousness at length became painful. They could 
feel the rats gnawing holes in the very clothes upon their 
bodies, and in the blankets which covered them ; and there 
was no peace to them until the day broke, and they could 
rise and leave the filthy sleeping apartment, much more 
tired than they had been when they first sought it. 

Such another night as that first night in Melbourne was 
not to be contemplated ; so, as soon as possible, Marston 
and Alexander left the uninviting city, thinking any scenes 
' would be preferable to such haunts as those. They had 
no intention of digging, and their great object was to get 
over the ground between Melbourne and the gold regions 
as soon as possible. Therefore, they at once purchased 
for themselves two stout horses, good revolvers, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of food for two or three days, until they 
could procure a fiirther supply at some station; and 
bidding adieu to Melbourne, without a shadow of regret, 
tliey turned their horses* heads towards the plain. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 




Louis becomes ill in his turn — His Terrors of Conscience — Hugh's 
Attempts at Consolation — Louis's Resolves — Some New Arrivals — 
Farewell to Bendigo. 

UST as Hugh was thus regaining strength, and 
feeling hopeful for the future, Louis was taken 
ill in the same manner as he had been. It 
was no use feeling weak and languid, and 
disinclined for exertion. Hugh had to shake off all such 
feelings, and to turn sick nurse in good earnest. Louis 
was an obstreperous patient Directly he felt he was going 
to be ill, he gave up everything for lost 

Hugh could not sit by Louis's side and tend him, as 
Bill had tended Hugh, for he had all the household work 
to do : all that during the day, and the want of sleep at 
night, bid fair to bring on a relapse of the fever in himself. 
Louis made up his mind at once that he should die. 
He was terribly frightened. 

* I am not fit,' exclaimed he ; * I can't die. I know I 
shall die, and I have never thought a bit about it Oh, 
what shall I do ? What shall I do ?' 

Hugh, with all his own newly-found forgiveness and 
peace of mind, felt acutely for Louis's distress ; he tried to 
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direct his mind to the Saviour of sinners, who had pardoned 
himself; he tried to calm the terrors of Louis, but in vain. 
He groaned, he beat his head, he bewailed himself aloud, 
until, as in Hugh's case before him, delirium turned his 
mind into confusion. Even then, however, Louis always 
talked on the same subject. The terror of death appeared 
to have taken hold of him, and he seemed to see hell open 
before him. It was in vain now to speak to him, to 
soothe him, or to argue with him. Hugh could but let 
him rave on, and strive to assuage his bodily discomfort. 
When the crisis of the fever was past, and Louis rose as 
from the dead, a pale and hollow-eyed ghost, with hardly 
strength sufficient to raise his hand, or to keep his eyes 
unclosed without an effort, Hugh still had difficult work 
with him. To every assurance on the part of the latter, 
that he was getting better, Louis would return an irritable 
denial. He still declared that he was going to die, as if 
he took a gloomy satisfaction in his own misery. 

* 1 don't believe that you will die, Louis,* said Hugh. 
* I believe that God has spared your life this time, as He 
has mine also, in order that we may from this time try to 
serve Him and to live as Christians.' 

Louis opened his eyes widely at Hugh. 

* Do you think so?' he asked. 'Do you really think 
so? Oh, if I only could believe it. If I might only 
recover and live, I'd do anything, I am sure. I would 
try to live a good life. But I know I shall die, so it is 
of no use.' 

* It is of use, whether you die or live,' returned Hugh. 
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* If you are sorry for having all your life lived without 
caring for God, you must wish to love Him now.' 

Louis gave no answer, but an impatient kick of the 
blanket which was over him, and which Bill the singer 
had kindly deprived himself oi, lest he should inconve- 
nience Hugh by taking it away with him. 

Hugh did not know what further to say to Louis. He 
did not feel himself in any position to teach another ; so he 
thought it best to be silent, until the subject was, some 
hours after, renewed by Louis himself. 

'It is all very well for you,' commenced he, ' to talk, 
and all that. You are getting well, and can afford to 
turn religious ; but it is very different with me, — ^a poor 
dying wretch.' 

* There is the greater need, I think,' said Hugh, *for 
you, if you think yourself dying, to turn your thoughts 
to religion, Louis. Do try and think of Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour of sinners, whether they die or live.' 

But Louis only writhed, and whined, and complained 
that it was very hard he should die, when he was sdll 
quite young, and had not been worse than many 
others. 

Still, as day after day passed, and he found that, instead 
of dying, he was getting stronger, Louis Gay became less 
desponding ; and one day he said, with something like 
hope in the expression of his face : 

' Do you know, I sometimes think I am not quite so 
weak as I was, Stirling ?' 

*I know that,' said Hugh. *You are getting better. 
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You will recover, I believe, Louis ; and I hope it will be 
a thorough recovery, in more senses than one.' 

' Oh, if I live, I mean to,' answered Louis, somewhat 
vaguely. ' I declare, if I live, I will be a good man. I'll 
leave off all my bad habits. I never was more awfully 
frightened in my life. I never thought of coming to this, 
you know, when I went on so wildly as I did. If I recover 
I'll do all I can to mend, depend upon it' 

Hugh thought that Louis expressed himself in a rather 
strange way ; but he was not disposed to be critical, so he 
did not pursue the subject further. He left the tent in 
order to fetch fagots from the nearest wood, and was thus 
occupied for more than an hour; for what would have 
been nothing to him in his days of health, was now an 
arduous undertaking. As he returned to the tent with his 
first load of firing, Hugh saw some objects to which his 
eyes had of late been unaccustomed — two horses with 
riders. They were standing talking to a knot of the 
diggers, who had just returned from their morning's work. 

* New arrivals,* thought Hugh ; ' some swells, I suppose, 
who know very little of this horrid place, to ride here on 
horseback, like gentlemen or bushrangers ! I wonder they 
managed to bring their horses here at all. However, I 
fancy they won't stay here very long,* and he turned away, 
and again sought the spot where to collect his fagots. 

He spent another hour away ; and then, thoroughly tired 
with his exertions, lagged slowly back, laden with the 
firing. To his surprise, the two horses he had noticed in 
the camp were standing at the entrance of the tent, occu- 
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pied in looking about for some scraps of herbage ainongst 
the trodden-down mud. Hugh, wondering greatly, threw 
down his fagots ; but before he had time to gain the open- 
ing of the tent, the figure of his brother stood before him. 
Alexander called him by name, but Hugh only stared ; 
his great eyes — ^made unnaturally so by the thinness of 
his face — seeming to open wider and wider. He felt as if 
his head was going round. He could not remember where 
he was. Alexander's arms stretched out towards him, and 
Hugh felt himself caught as he fell forwards. 

After a few seconds, as it seemed to him, he heard his 
brother's voice saying, ' Poor fellow ! how weak he must 
be ! ' and then Hugh opened his eyes and recognised 
Alexander, and near him Philip Marston. 

* You have had a long miserable bout of it, my poor 
boy,' said Alexander, kindly. 

* Oh, I am quite strong now ! ' answered Hugh, cheer- 
fully ; * but poor Gay there is still very weak.* 

* Oh ! you'll both get on fast now, with us to look after 
you. There, Hugh, sit down here on my blankets,' said 
Philip Marston ; * you must not be over-exerting yourself. 
I'll cook some dinner for all of us, after I have unsaddled 
and fastened up the horses.' 

Even Louis was able to sit up also to dinner. He had 
this advantage over Hugh, of an enormous appetite; 
whereas, the constant necessary exertion had taken away 
Hugh's inclination for food ; and of the two, the latter was 
in much the worse condition for recovery. But now he 
was no longer permitted to do anything but rest himself. 
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What pleasure to hear all that had taken place since he 
had left home ! — ^to hear, news of every individual he 
loved — to hear of all Alexander's and Marston*s adven- 
tures by the way ; for as yet he could only listen, and 
showed no inclination to talk. Then, when he was 
stronger, in his turn he had to tell his tale, from the hour 
, in which he started from Kangaroo Castle. He did not 
attempt to extenuate any of his own faults or follies ; spoke 
openly of his carelessness and disregard of the laws of 
God ; mentioned his illness as a just punishment for his 
folly; and touched but lightly on his repentance. He 
thought, and justly, that that would be shown most clearly 
by the alteration in his future life. 

After a time, when Hugh and Louis were much stronger 
than they had been, it was delightful to bid adieu to all the 
misery, and the sad remembrances, and the discomfort of 
the diggings. When all was done, it was very little gold 
that Hugh and Louis had to carry away with them. In 
that sense, to both of them, the gold diggings had been a 
very unprofitable field. of labour. 

It was on a bright clear morning that the horses were 
saddled and bridled. Louis mounted upon one of them, 
and the other ready for Hugh, who stood at the door of 
the tent. For the last time, before placing his foot in the 
stirrup, he looked into the canvas house which had for 
so long sheltered him. It was not an inviting place in 
appearance. The old tent which Atkins had erected was 
considerably older than it had been in his time. The walls 
were in many places stripped into rags, which fluttered and 
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flapped in the wind. The rain had run in under the 
foundation, and made wet puddings of mud in various 
places on the uneven ground. Against the wooden sup- 
ports were hung old kettles, frying-pans, and tin mugs, the 
various property of departed diggers, which had reverted 
to the occupiers of the tent On the ground were dirty 
shovels, picks, and axes, all covered, more or less, with the 
local clay. There was not a look of comfort throughout 
the whole place, and yet Hugh Stirling looked long and 
lingeringly into that dirty hole ; then, dropping the horse's 
bridle, which he had hitherto held, he crossed the entrance, 
went to the spot where he had been used to lie when he 
was ill, and kneeling down upon his knees for a few seconds, 
he placed his hands over his face. 

As he mounted Alexander's horse presently afterwards, 
he whispered to his brother : 

' It is the one spot of my life which I can never forget. 
God help me to keep my vow ! ' 

Alexander gave no answer, but a pressure of Hugh's 
hand, and they turned their backs upon Bendigo for ever. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Real Heroism — Study of Natural History — A Higher Aim — The 
Australian 'Monkey* — Margaret's Attempts at Instruction — Their 
Success after a Time — * Monkey's ' Heterodoxy. 

IRE you left, as Maggie Stirling was, to drag out 
a miserable, indefinitely long time during her 
brother's absence, with a constant weight of 
anxiety on her heart, from which there was no 
escape, leading such a monotonous life as she did, what 
would you have done,* do you think ? We all know it is 
easy enough to endure in the midst of rapid and startling 
incident Whilst we have constant action, pressing upon 
us, we can be heroines — or at least we tliink we can ; but 
are we heroines in everyday life? for I believe that the 
daily life of every one of us, and especially that of women, 
gives plenty of room for heroism. Perhaps you think that 
Margaret Stirling was a kind of girl who, if called upon, 
might have acted the part of a heroine, such as one reads 
of in history, or in romance. I believe the same; and for 
the very same reason she acted the part of a heroine now, 
— that is, she strove heartily to do what she had to do 
thoroughly well. The life of every one of us is a romance, 
without going out of the path beaten down for us to seek 
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for incident. Margaret's heart often sunk as she necessarily 
thought of her absent brothers, and fancied that their 
journey homewards was a very protracted one. Do you 
think this will be a very dull chapter ? I feel as if it would 
be, because it is to be the picture of a very dull life. 

But it is to have this lesson with it, that the greater the 
number of our pursuits and interests, the greater will be 
our enjo)mient of life. Margaret had been, by the example 
of Mr. Gay, inpculated with a taste for natural history. 
Now, do you think natural history a dull study ? Perhaps 
you may have acquired the very foolish idea that all study 
is dull. I know very many boys and girls think so. I 
used to think so when I was your age ; but I have found 
that such an idea, like most boy-and-girl fancies, is a mis- 
take. All children, more or less, love natural history, 
without knowing what it is. They are fond of dogs, and 
cats, and guinea-pigs, and canary birds ; and all these are 
but the beginning of the study. Margaret commenced 
with her love of pets, getting possession of every living 
thing that she found tameable, until she began to find that 
all living things were so interesting and so amusing, that 
she merged into a naturalist. And Australia is a capital 
place for such pursuits. * Monkey ' would help Maggie 
unconsciously. He would drag living creatures out of the 
most improbable places. Certainly the Australian's motive 
in so doing was not a scientific one. He was always on 
the look-out for something to eat, like some wild animal ; 
and the reptiles or beasts that he would so artfully catch, 
had to be rescued by Margaret iilmost from his jaws. At 
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first, Monkey supposed that she wished to devour them 
herself ; and having acquired that idea, he would bring her 
what he considered most tempting maggots, and fat cater- 
pillars, which Margaret would be delighted to recogilise 
as the larvae of some unusual moth. But it was not iii 
collecting insects and plants, and in learning the habits 
of the different animals' and birds by which she was sur- 
rounded, that Maggie Stirling occupied herself alone. Wt 
know how much she had to do in the house, and how 
necessary she was to the household comfort. That is a 
grand secret : to make one's self necessary to others. We 
are so apt, especially when starting in life, to think of what 
is necessary to our comfort and happiness, instead of 
trying to make ourselves necessary to others.: Besides all 
this, Margaret had a yet more interesting natural history 
study in Monkey, the Australian. It was like talking to a 
little child to talk to him. He had so much reverence for 
Margaret, that he would believe everything she told him. 
One day, after having sat for some time in thought, while 
occupied in, for almost the tenth time, patching the old 
clothes, which were growing more: ragged every day, while 
waiting for Alexander's and Hugh's return, Margaret 
looked up from her work, and remarked : 

* I wonder if Monkey has iny idea of religion ! I don't 
know what the Australians generally believe, if they believe 
anything.* . 

* Why, you seem always troubling your head about that 
frightful creature Monkey, Margaret,* answered Mrs. Gay. 
* What does it signify whether he believes anything or not ?' 

2 A 
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Maggie felt rather shocked and annoyed at Mrs. Gay's 
words, as I think she might be. She only answered, 
however : 

* He cannot help being ugly, poor fellow. But though 
he may not be blamed for knowing nothing, perhaps I 
shall be for neglecting to teach him/ 

* You take things so very seriously, Maggie,' said Mrs, 
Gay, half reproachfully! * I really think you have enough 
to do, without taking upon yourself to teach a nigger. 
But I really believe you are one of those people who rather 
like trouble than otherwise.' 

Margaret said nothing further to Mrs. Gay on the sub- 
ject ; but the next time she was alone with Monkey, she 
said to him : 

* Monkey, I want to ask you a question.* 

The man goggled his eyes, and then fixed them upon 
her face, waiting for her to speak. 

*Do you know who lives up there?' asked Maggie, 
pointing to the sky. 

The black looked up in the direction of her finger, 
grinned, and then said : 

' No.' 

* Monkey, do you know who made you and me, and all 
these trees, and everything ? ' said Margaret, as if speaking 
to a very little child. 

* You ? ' asked Monkey, with some interest. 

* No ; I could no more make them than you could. Did 
you never hear that a great Spirit made you ? ' 

Margaret thought that if she used the word * God,' the 
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man would be confused j but he could not have been more 
than he was. 

*No,' said Monkey. *Not heaj: that. What, mean 
great Spirit ? ' 

Margaret saw that the man knew absolutely nothing, 
and that if she taught him, it must be from the very first 
rudiments ; so, bidding him sit down, she .told him, in as 
simple language as she could, how in the beginning the 
world was made. Monkey listened with his eyes fixed 
upon her face ; they seeming to grow bigger and bigger 
with wonder and interest Margaret stopped once or 
twice, in order to ask ; 

* Monkey, do you understand what I say ? ' 

Whereat Monkey nodded vehemently, and tapped his 
finger for her to go on. 

The man seemed as if he would never be wearied. But 
Margaret could not go on talking for ever ; and when she 
was tired, and stopped, he said : 

*A11? No more?' 

* I will tell you more another day,' said Margaret. 
Monkey jumped to his feet, a,nd went off into the wood 

like a shot. 

I cannot follow all the teachings of Maggie Stirling. 
How far her pupil really understood her during the first 
lessons which she gave, it would be difficult to say. At 
any rate, after a time, and a great deal of patient repetition 
on her part. Monkey evidently commenced to have some 
distinct idea of religion. The story of the gospel took a 
great hold upon him. The more he conversed intimately 
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with Margaret, the easier, of course, it became for him to 
understand her language, and the easier for her to under- 
stand his. He beg^ asking questions after a time, such 
simple questions as an infant might ask, but such as showed 
the interest he took in the subject ; and one day Margaret 
■could with difficulty prevent herself from crying, when, at 
the conclusion of the often-repeated story of the Cross, the 
man said : 

* Good Jesus ! Love Him !* 

So far all was satisfactory. But Margaret was rather 
aghast shortiy afterwards, at finding her convert occupied 
in an unorthodox manner. 

Poor Monkey had made a little cross of wpod, with a 
knife which Maggie had herself given to him, and had 
carved upon it a rude — very rude- imitation of a human 
figure^ This cross he had stuck up on a mound of grass ; 
and at the time Margaret surprised him, he was prostrate 
upon his face, with his hands joined over his head, saying : 

* Good Jesus ! Kind Jesus !' 

The thought flashed through Margaret's mind, — ' Why, 
I have made the man an idolater !* but this conduct of 
Monkey's was simply the effect of a little knowledge and 
<x vast amount of ignorance, which naturally had turned 
into superstition and idolatry. 

Margaret said to him : 

* That is not Jesus ; that is only a piece of wood. 
Monkey must not pray to wood.' 

The man looked hurt and surprised, and Margaret was 
uncertain what to do. 
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In her difficulty she did not consult Mrs. Gay, but took 
the first opportunity of speaking to Lowman about it. 
There was no reserve between them now on such subjects. 
Lowman advised Margaret to wait until Monkey had 
learnt a little more ; saying, that such idolatry could arise 
from partial instruction only in his case, and he would see 
the absurdity of.it when he had learnt better. So Maggie 
still beguiled the time with striving to do good, and mean- 
while the reward of her waiting was coming nearer. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Alexander tells Mrs. Walton of her Brother — Her Determination to 
accompany them Home — Start from Sydney — At the last Philip 
Marston goes with them — End of Louis Gay's History. 

HAT shall we do with regard to Mrs. Walton ?' 
was a question often asked and argued, on 
the way back to Sydney, ^by Alexander Stirling 
and his friends. 
On their arrival in that city, first by slow stages from 
Bendigo to Melbourne, and then by the most comfortable, 
or least uncomfortable, ship from Melbourne to Sydney, 
Alexander's first act was to call upon the Walton s. He 
took with him his brother Hugh, as a proof that he had 
found him safe, although not yet sound. 

It was a difficult matter to commence ; but Alexander 
had made up his mind that at this interview he would tell 
Mrs. Walton what he knew of her brother, and he was 
obliged to lead to the subject. 

* You got the book, I hope ?' began he. 

* Yes, thank you ; the captain delivered it all right,' she 
answered, and then turned to Hugh and talked on some 
other topic. 
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* That was your name on the title-page ?* asked Alex- 
ander agam. 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Walton, looking slightly confused j * my 
name before I was married.' 

* It struck me,' said Alexander, ' because it is the same 
name as that of a — that of a friend of mine.' 

* Fleming,' said Mrs. Walton. * I suppose it may not 
be an uncommon name ?' 

* No ; but Mark Fleming is,' said Alexander, bluntly. 
Certainly he was not the sort of man to break a piece 

of news gradually. He was quite frightened at the expres- 
sion of Mrs. Walton's face. She txmied very pale indeed, 
and almost gasped as she strove to speak rapidly. 

* What do you know of Mark Fleming ? Where have 
you seen him ? Tell me at once ; speak quickly.' 

*I know where he is at the present moment,' said 
Alexander. * I can take you to him, if you will come with 
me.' 

' Take me now — this moment 1 ' said Mrs. Walton. 

'He is not in Sydney, dear Mrs. Walton,' said Alex- 
ander, gently, * he is in the country. Let me tell you 
quietly how I first knew him.* 

Then sitting down by her, and taking her hand, for she 
trembled with excitement, Alexander told her of his own 
acquaintance with her brother, under the name of Low- 
man ; of the great regard he and all his family felt for 
Mark Fleming ; and of the fact that he had confided to 
Alexander his real name and condition. But of the rea- 
sons for his changing his name, Alexander, with instinctive 
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delicacy, did not allow Mrs. Walton to perceive that he 
knew. As he spoke to her, her agitation subsided ; and 
aifter a time, as she listened to Alexander, the tears fell 
gently and slowly through her fingers, as she bent her face 
in her hands. 

* Has he ever mentioned my name to you then, Mr. 
Stirling?* she asked. * What made you know he had a 
sister ?' 

* Because he has spoken of his sister Letty. He is a 
friend of mine, you know, Mrs. Walton, although accident 
has, happily for me, made him for the present our stock- 
man.' 

* Then, how shail I see him ?' asked she. 

* You must return with me — with us. You will be our 
guest for a time. We shall all be so glad to see you. 
Shall we start to-morrow?' 

*Yes, yes, to-morrow. Where is Mr. Walton?' asked 
she ; * I must tell him.' 

* I expect that Marston has told him by this time,* 
answered Alexander. ' I left them walking up and down 
together.' 

The following morning they left Sydney. They had 
had a great deal to do upon the previous afternoon ; for 
Alexander knew that the household was in a destitute 
condition with regard to many conveniences, and many 
hours had been spent necessarily in shopping. 

They were a large party who started from Sydney that 
morning. It had been necessary, amongst other things, 
to purchase another waggon and a team of oxen, to take 
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the place of those which had been lost through Hugh's 
misadventures. And in this Mr. and Mrs. Walton both 
ascended, — ^he on the driver's seat, in order to take the 
reins, while Hugh declared his intention of walking by 
the side of the bullocks. Alexander was the only one, 
as he supposed, on horseback ; for Louis, as I shall pre- 
sently relate, did not accompany them. 

At the last moment, Philip Marston — as they supposed, 
to bid them good-bye — joined the party; but, instead of 
sa)dng adieu, he continued riding by the side of Alex- 
ander, until, as on a previous occasion when he had 
accompanied the Stirlings' caravan from Sydney, they were 
some miles from the town. 

. When at length he drew his horse's rein, and Alexander 
said to him : 

' Must you turn back now, Marston ?' 

Philip answered : 

* Unless you will let me go with you, Alexander. I 
should be only too glad to do so.' 

* Why, what an extraordinary fellow you are ! ' exclaimed 
Alexander. ' Why did not you say you wished to come ? 
I thought I had taken up a great deal of your time, more 
than I ought, or I would have asked you over and over 
again.' 

* What ! Marston going home with us ?' shouted Hugh, 
having overheard the end of the conversation. * That's 
first-rate. I have been wishing all along that he would.' 

And now for Louis Gay. Alexander had proposed, on 
their first return to Sydney, that Louis should go back 
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with him, and — ^as his father had at first desired — ^follow 
fanning as a profession, and look after his mother, to 
whom he now owed his first duty. There was a double 
argument in favour of Alexander's wishes: in that the 
banking house where Louis Gay had been clerk did not 
seem at all disposed to reinstate that yoimg gentleman 
in his former situation,, having now a very natural distrust 
of him, — especially as during his absence firom Sydney, 
various disagreeable particulars had come to light with 
regard to the way in which Louis had acquired money 
to pay his passage and that of Hugh to Melbourne ; for 
the style of young men whom Louis ranked as his friends 
were not the sort of men of honour who would keep their 
friend's disreputable secrets, when the fiiend chanced to 
be under a cloud. But notwithstanding this double in- 
ducement to leave Sydney, Louis Gay, at the last hour, 
declined going with the Stirlings; and, when asked his 
reasons for so doing, turned sulky. Hugh reminded 
him of all the difficulties they had together gone through, 
and of the temptations to return to his former wild com- 
panions and unsteady life, to which he would be subjected; 
but Louis, when he had once made up his mind to either 
good or evil — ^and unhappily, in his case, it was more 
generally to evil — ^was as obstinate as he was foolish. 
It seemed like leaving him to destruction, to leave him 
without emplo)nnent at Sydney; and Alexander at the 
last moment seemed in despair. 

* AVhat can I do, Marston?' said he. * I cannot force 
the foolish fellow to come home with me. I have no real 
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control over him ; and he will go further downwards every 
day, until no one can tell where he may stop.* 

* I have been thinking over the matter,' said Marston, 
* ever since his refusal to go with you ; and I can only 
suggest that he should take a clerkship in our house. 
They will never take him back at his old post, I am 
certain.' 

* It is very kind of you, Marston.' 

' Not at all. After all, perhaps he may go on better 
now than he has done. 'He seemed rather solemnized, 
and a little.more sensible, after that illness of his.' 

* I hope so,' said Alexander. 

But it was a vain hope with regard to Louis Gay. His 
promises of amendment, and his fears and his penitence, 
had all passed away with the illness which had caused 
them, and had left him much the same as he had been 
before, — if, indeed, he could remain the same. I believe 
such a thing is impossible. 

If we are not made better by such trials as those which 
befel Louis Gay, we must be made worse; for, as you 
never see anything in nature stand still for a moment, so 
people cannot stand still for any time either in body, mind, 
or soul. And that shows us the folly of neglecting our 
education. Many boys and girls think, when they leave 
school, and the daily reading, writing, and general learning 
to which they are kept while there, that they have finished 
their education ; whereas, instead of remaining fnisAed — it 
such a state of things could be, so long as we live in this 
world — directly they leave off advancing, they begin to go 
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backwards. I am quite sure of one thing, that it is our 
duty, so long as we live, to go on teaching ourselves always 
something new j for, when life comes to an end, I expect 
one of the questions which will be asked us will be, * What 
have you done with your mind ?* 

It happened to Louis Gay as Alexander Stirling had 
prophesied. He went further downwards, until he became 
a thoroughly disreputable character. Mr. Marston, at his 
son Philip's request, kept him on as long as he possibly, 
and in justice to others, could; but a time came when 
Louis Gay was dismissed from his situation for real dis- 
honesty. His goodness had been as the morning cloud, 
and as the early dew, and like them it had passed away 
before the sun of temptation. What came to him in the 
end I do not know, and we will not now inquire ; but you 
may be sure that the Word of God came to pass in his 
case, as it must and will always; for a boy or a man may go 
on for a long time with impunity, but punishment must 
come in the end. 

* He that, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly come to destruction, and that without 
remedy.* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Nothing but Happiness. 

"|NE afternoon, when the household business was 
over, Archie's lessons at an end, and her time 
was at her own disposal, Margaret Stirling took 
a walk. 

It must be confessed she looked rather shabby. She 
had mended arid mended her dresses until they would 
hardly hold together ; and she had had to take to patch- 
ing them with pieces of different colours. Her hat was 
ragged with age, and the ribbons had retained but little of 
their original hue. But her greatest difficulty were her 
shoes. Shobswill wear out; and they are such difficult 
things to mend. Margaret had actually tried going bare- 
foot, but it was very painful work to one who had all her 
life been accustomed to be well shod, and she was glad to 
resume her shoes, however old they were. I cannot 
describe to you how very worn-out these shoes that she 
had on were. But in the interest of her walk she forgot 
her shoes, excepting when she chanced to step upon a 
sharp stone, or a thorny brier, and was reminded of the 
long slit in the side of One of them. 
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It did not much matter afler all, for there was no one 
to see her in the forest, thought Margaret ; when, just as 
she so thought, she heard a slight noise some little distance 
off. Margaret was very quick of hearing, and the noise 
sounded to her like the short snort of a horse. Her heart 
stood still, as she stood still also and looked through the 
wood. Could it be her brother Alexander returned ? But 
it was not her brother Alexander, it was Philip Marston, 
who shortly appeared round the comer. Directly he caught 
sight of Margaret, he threw the reins on his horse's neck, 
and jumped out of the saddle. 

' Oh ! have you good news ? What of Alexander and 
Hugh ? ' gasped Margaret 

Philip caught both her hands in his, and held them. 

* Do you think I would come voluntarily to be the 
bearer of bad news, dear Miss Stirling ? ' he asked. * All 
the news is good. You will soon see Alexander.' 

*And Hugh, dear Hugh, you have found him?' she 
asked. 

* Hugh is here also,' said Philip Marston. * Let us walk 
forward to meet them. They sent me on to announce their 
coming. I would return with them. Miss Stirling. You 
see I will make myself one of the family, whether invited 
or no.' 

' Hugh is quite well ? ' asked Margaret 

* Quite weU now. You shall hear all about his adven- 
tures from himself But I have further news to tell you.' 

Philip then told her about the discovery of Lowman's 
sister, and of the advent pf Mr. and Mrs. Walton at 
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Kangaroo Castle. And he took the opportunity of ac- 
quainting her with Louis's bad conduct, warning Margaret 
not to let it be known to Mrs. Gay. 

By the time they met the waggon with -^ Alexander, and 
Hugh, and the Waltons, they were laughing over the dilapi- 
dated condition of Maggie's clothes, and the slit in her 
shoes, which she foimd it useless to attempt to conceal. 
Yet, notwithstanding her laugh, just as she met them, 
Margaret burst into a flood of tears as she threw herself 
into the arms of her brothers. 

You see she could bear parting with those she loved, 
and grief during their absence, and endure long disap- 
pointment and waiting with patience ; but when it came 
to all this joy and happiness, she broke down. 

It was great joy and happiness to be all assembled 
together again, after their long absence and trial. There 
was the joy of Mrs. Gay hearing that her son Louis was 
well, for the unhappy facts connected with him they kindly 
kept from her ; there was the joy of hearing Hugh talk 
simply and gently of the great goodness God had shown 
him in raising him up again, instead of taking him away in 
his careless neglect and forgetfulness ; and there was the 
happy meeting between Mark Fleming and his sister, the 
little Letty of whom he had talked. And yet further, there 
was the happiness of having Philip Marston with them, who 
had been from the first acquaintance more like a brother 
than a friend. 

Oh, it was an evening to be remembered, seated out there 
in the glorious sunset, with the leafy trees overhead, and 
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the far expanse of beautiful wood beyond them, surrounded 
by every earthly blessing that God could give them ! so 
happy in themselves and in each other ! and, above all 
things, happy in that, though separated by such long dis- 
tance from their native country, and cut off from the public 
means of grace, they had been enabled to remember the 
God of their fathers in a strange land, so that the blessing 
which is promised to those who obey His commandments, 
to remember their Creator in the days of their youth, had 
come upon them abundantly; and godliness had given 
them the promise, not only of this life, but of that which 
is to come ! 



THE END. 



Murray 6r» Gidd, PrinterSy Edinburgh* 
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" The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— 7Ae Critic. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
" The Triumphs of Steam," »« Our Eastern Empire," etc. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. Ecap. 8vo, price 4*. 6c?. cloth; 55. gilt edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the Lives. of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Bobert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Boyal l6mo, price 3s, 6d, 
cloth ; 4s, 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A most delicious volume of examples."— if r^ Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 

Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 

Illustrations. Koyal l6mo. cloth 3s, 6d.', 4s, Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 

** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of oar Empire In 
the East. The tales are told with admiiable clearness."— JMemeum. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Koyal 16mo. price 3*. 6d, cloth; 4*. 6c?. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

** With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Fizarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume." — lUtutrated New, 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Super Koyal 

16mo. price 2s, 6rf. cloth; 3*. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.*' 
— Art JowmcU. 
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Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. With Ninety Engrayings. New 
Edition. Fcap. 4to., price 3«. 6d cloth, plain, or 6«. coloured. 

" The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfkther who gives it, Qv the 
chid>by grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— A^otef and (tueria. 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Pdzzlewell, Esq., of Kebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Piiiz. 16mo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milneb. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8yo. price 3s. 6d, cloth; 4s, Qd. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

**A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
subdued." — British MoUier'K Journal, 

Pages of Child Life; 

By CATnARiNE Augusta Howell, author of " Pictm-es of School 
Life." With Three Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo , price 3*. 6(/. cloth. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mns. S. C. Hall, Dlustrated 
by H. Weir. 2s, 6d. cloth ; 38, 6d, colomed, gilt edges. 

M Most amusingly and wittily told.**— Morning Herald, 

Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
Dog," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3*. 6d. cloth gilt edges. 

*'A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical yalvLe,**'*IlhutratedNetti 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Hlustrations by Bichabd Dotle. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2s, 6d, cloth; 38, 6d, 
coloured^ extra cloth, gilt edges. 

" In Doyle's drawings we have wonderfhl conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children." 



—lUuttrated Titnes. 
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Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Frances Browne. Illustrations 
bj Kenny Meadows. Ss. 6d. cloth, As, 6d, coloured. 

** One of the happiest blendings of maryel and moral we have ever seen." — Literary 
GazeUe. 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illustrated by H. Weir, etc. Small 
4to.; price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, 
author of " The Adopted Child," etc. Illustrations by J. Abbolon. 
Second Edition. Price 2«. 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— Examiner. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Small 4to. ; price 
3s,6(L cloth; 48, 6c/. coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abonnding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we mnst pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Talcs of Magic/ 
as a windfall from ' The Christmas Tvee'."—Athenaum, 



Faggots for the Fire Side ; 



Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 

Tinted Illustrations. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo.; 3*. ijd., cloth; 

4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Rnjclish language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
while seeming to address himself to the imagination.^' — The Critic. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By IkLrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3s. Gd. cloth. 
" All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— C/iurch and State Gazette. 

Kate and Rosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of " Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 

'* A book of miusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with/'— CAureA of England Quarterbf. 

" We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgeworth."— jPra«er'# Magazine. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolox. Square fcap. Syo, price 5«., doth ; 
Is. half-bound morocco, Boxburghe style; 10«. ^d, antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the ' Vicar' as we have seen. lirs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' "—Art Jowmal, 

** A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books." — Edinburgh Guarman. 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Gret. With niusti'ations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Boyal 16mo., 28, 6d, cloth; 3«. 6d, coloured, gUt edges. 

" The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The sublects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner." — WeekU/ Newt, 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blustrated^by Weir. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2s, 6d, cloth; 3^. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive form." — Britannia. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Dlustrations by H. K. Browke 
(Phiz). 28, 6d,, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured^ gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 28. 6d, plain; 
3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" The combination of ^et humour and sound sense has itaade this oneofthepleasantest 
little books of the season." — Lady^s Newspaper, 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and BecoUection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4io, 

price 2^., plain; 28, Gd,y coloured, fancy boards. 

'* Truer, heartier, more playful, or more lei^oyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere.^'— S/)ec/^^or. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS- R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s, Sd, cloth ; 4$, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6 J. cloth ; 4». gilt edges. 

** Amusing, instructive, and ably yvrittenJ'*^— Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Lee's auUiorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
fi Tst-TaLte,*—Aihenawn, 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Dlustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2s, Gd, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured^ gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Super-royal 16mo, 3*. 6d, cloth; 5*. coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2s, each plain ; 28. Gd, Coloured, 
Entitled " British Animals and Birds." " Foreign Animals and Birds." 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2s, 6cL cloth; 3s, 6d coloured^ gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Blustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 5*. cloth; 5s. 6d. 
gilt edges. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes,, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6(/. cloth; As, gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succes^on of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— ^ntonnta. 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers ; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. R. Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. 8vo, price lOs, Gd., cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 

" The volume is at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table.'*— Sritonnia. " As fuU of interest as of beauty."— -4rt Journal, 
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Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Glabke, illus- 
trated by Geobge C&uikshank. Feap. 8yo^ price Ss, 6d, cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Berger. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d, 
cloth ; 3s, 6d» coloured, gilt edges. 
" A sweet little book for the nursery."— CAruttan Timei. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece by H. WeiR. 

Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow bells, should bo 
without this merry manual." — Art Journal. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. Post 4to, 3*. 6 J., gilt edges. 

Visits to Beech wood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Couper. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4tQ, 3s. 6d., plain; 4s. 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL..D, 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4s, 6d, cloth; 5s, gilt edges. 

"A work which will be welcomedinany circle of intelligent young persons .**—J7rt^«4 
Quarterly Review. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2s, 6d,, plain; 3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Hlustrated by C. H. Bennbtt. 
Twenty-four Engravings, price 2s, cloth; 2s, 6d. coloured. 

" Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenment of. children.'*~£j:amin«r. 
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The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrey." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. P&iob. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. Gd, cloth ; 4«. gilt edges. 

*' The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, full of good information 
good feeling, and good temper." — Attends Indian Mail, 

Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by Absolon. 3s. 6(/. cloth ; 
4«. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2«. ^d. plain; 5.^. coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2«. 6(f. cloth; 3$. 6e/. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 11th Thousand. 18mo. price ^d, 
sewed, or is. cloth, gilt edges. 

*' All who wish to mind their p*« and ;'« should consult this little solvane"— Gentleman* $ 
Magazine, 

Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by CROWQxnLL. 2«. 6d, plain; 3«. 6d. coloured. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summaiy 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2«. 6d, cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
58, doth. 
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Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a 'Popalar Flan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2^. 6d, plain; 3^. Cd, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. Wi»h 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 28. Qd, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s, 6d. plain; Ss, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2*. 6</. cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s. 6f(. cloth ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isajic Taylor. 
Sixth Editioi, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudon. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. 3*. 6<f. cloth. 

Rhoda; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 
16mo, 2s. clotlu 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Agnes Strickland, author of "The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2s. cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Writtcu for Children. By Dame Truelove. 20 Engravings. S^.Gcf. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. plain; As. 6d, coloured. 
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Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Barwell. Third Edition. 28, 6d. plain ; 3*. coloured. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6d. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2s. cloth, 2s, Qd. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece, Price 6d. 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Price 5*. each. 

1. Scenes from tue Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History of Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Life AND Death of Cock Kobin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (1«. 6d, coloured.) 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
gravings, (1«. 6ri. coloured,^ 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. 

Price 6d. each. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 



82 WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Kobin. 



9 Mother Habbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Wonaan and her Pig. 



4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. i 12 Puss in Boots. 

6 Dame Trot and her Cat. ' 13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 



6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Bhymes for Little Folks. 



PartL 
14 Part TJ. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Hulcs (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Prose or Poetry, by Thomas Dabnell. Price 1«- cloth. 




GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble oovers, 4d. each. 

*' For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
{National Socidy^t Organizer of Schools) to tlie Iforcetter Diocesan BoaraofEaucation. 

2. GHAMMAB, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3» price Is. cloth. 

4. HEADING, a Short and Certain Boad to, price 6d. cloth. 
GRTFTITH AND FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL's CHURCHTARD. 

WEBTnEIMER AND CO., CIUCUS PLACE FINSBURT CIKCIT8. 
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